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THE FEAR OF LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" There are no other letters ? " 

"No, I think not; none that require an answer, at 
any rate," said Joland, without looking up from the 
papers he was arranging in little symmetrical pUes 
on one side of the big double writing-table that 
occupied the centre of the room. 

" Then you won't want me any more this morning ? " 
asked the girl, pushing back her chair and rising with a 
sigh of relief. '* There/' she said, leaving her desk in 
the window and placing a heap of type- written letters 
and another heap of stamped and addressed envelopes 
on the farther side of the central table. 

Joland drew himself up with a slight effort, raised his 
eyes from the papers over which he had been stooping, 
and let them rest for a moment on the pleasant if rather 
plain face of the fair-haired girl opposite to him. 

'^ I shan't want you this afternoon either, Miss Tolson, 
nor to-morrow; not, in fact, until Monday — at the 
>S House. There is nothing of importance on the paper 
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to-day," he added, as if in answer to her look of 
surprise. "To-morrow, of course, is Saturday, and I 
am going to take the week-end o£f, going to give 
myself a holiday, although the Session has only just 
begun. You must follow my example. A holiday 
would do you good." 

Miss Tolson shook her head and smiled just a little 
sadly. "Thanks, I never want a holiday; never feel 
the better for one." 

" I thought you were a trifle tired." 

" Oh, but I'm not," the girl answered quickly, with a 
guilty blush at the memory of the sigh she had allowed 
to escape her a moment before. "I am never tired; 
I may get out of breath if I transcribe very fast, 
but " 

"Yes, we have been working rather fast this 
morning," agreed Joland. "That was because I 
wanted to get through it all early and leave my- 
self free." 

"Well," said the girl in a tone of triumph, "we 
have finished everything, except these j and I can 
answer them in the third person." 

Taking up a packet of letters from her desk, into 
which the typewriting machine had sunk as if by 
magic, she moved towards the door. As she stood 
there pinning on a serviceable hat and then sUpping 
deftly into a long cloth coat, Bronwyn Tolson looked 
the picture of health. Work obviously agreed with 
her, for she had worked unintermittently for the last 
five years; work distracted her mind from the father 
who had long since failed to find it, the semi-invalid 
mother who was not the best of managers, and the 
young sisters who were so hungry for what they called 
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THB FEAR OF LIFE. 8 

a good time. Heaven knows what sort of time any 
of them would have had if it hadn't been for Bronwyn. 
She wasn't pretty, she wasn't even graceful; but she 
was clever and she was strong. 

''Good-bye, Mr Joland/' she said, opening the 
door for herself. 

"Good-bye, till Monday," said Joland, who was 
rapidly signing the letters she had laid on his table. 

"What a pity that girl's people gave her such 
an absurd name," he thought, as he threw a great 
bundle of printed matter into the waste-paper basket 
''It would only suit a heroine of romance, and there 
isn't much room for romance in the life of a girl 
like that She is just a transcribing machine, that's 
all. At least that is all she seems to be compared 
with — other girls one knows." And he smiled as 
his eyes turned unconsciously towards the large 
framed photograph that stood on the mantelpiece. 
It was the picture of a beautiful young woman in 
evening dress with a rope of pearls round her neck 
and an abundance of rich dark hair. Joland's smile 
had a trace of malice in it, for he knew that he 
would have to hide this photograph if he were 
to give a tea-party at his chambers. 

It was time now for Joland to go down to the 
House, where, though there was no housing or open 
spaces question for him to speak on, he might be 
able to take part in a division on one of the two 
small Bills which private members were bringing in 
that afternoon. The only thing on his mind was 
where he should spend his free evening. There 
was no invitation to dinner among the cards on 
the mantelpiece and no engagement of any other 
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kind that he could remember for this particular 
Friday, beyond a political reception which did not 
properly begin till eleven and at which he would 
only have been one of a huge crowd, as it was not 
his turn to be invited to the dinner that preceded 
it By rights then he ought to dine at the Club 
and come straight back to Eyder Street immedi- 
ately after dinner, light the gas stove, sit down at 
that desk, and finish his article on the better hous- 
ing of the poor for *The Eclectic Eeview.' In spite 
somehow of his voluminous notes, he did not feel 
equal to doing justice to the subject, after the 
coffee-room dinner and a half -bottle of Zeltinger. 
He pined, too, for more exhilarating society than 
that of the honourable members who were not dining 
out or giving a dinner themselves that evening. 
But there seemed no escape from them, unless he 
asked the housekeeper to do him a chop at home, 
or unless there was some dinner engagement he 
had forgotten. Not much chance of that: no matter 
how great a bore one's host is one does not forget 
having accepted an invitation to dine with him, 
even the unaccepted invitation must be remembered. 
Joland took a small oblong book out of his waistcoat 
pocket, therefore, without the faintest hope of find- 
ing any entry of the kind on that day; and as a 
matter of fact, when he had turned to the right 
page the last space but one upon it appeared blank. 
Yet there was a sort of hieroglyph in the extreme 
corner, a memorandum, no doubt, of something that 
would only require the merest indication to make 
it clear. He could make nothing of it, however, 
until he had walked over to the window and examined 
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it in the grey light of a fine November day. Then, 
screwing up his eyes, he quickly discovered that 
the entry read "N. I. 6 p.m." 

"By George," he exclaimed, "I should never have 
forgiven myself!" 

He hurried back to the writing-table and pulled 
out one of the side drawers From this he took 
a bundle of papers printed in black and red. Turning 
them over rapidly he soon found the one he wanted, 
which was in its proper place near the top. Unlike 
the others, this leaflet was of an archaic character, 
the type being old English and the edges of the 
paper left rough, so as to give it something of the 
appearance of an eighteenth-century broadsheet The 
few words it contained ran — 

NOVI ILLUMINATI. 

To aU within the © 

At the sign of the Crescent Moon in Alders Gate a F"] 
will be convened on Friday evening next at the hour of six. 

By order of Cato. 

Joland would have been sorry to miss a meeting 
of the Illuminati if it had fallen on an evening 
when he was kept at the House by the Whips; 
but to have missed one of their rare meetings when 
he was free to spend the evening where he chose 
would have made him absolutely miserable. And 
yet he had very nearly done this thing, for had he 
not looked at his book then, he would not in all 
probability have done so until it was too late. He 
would have gone through the afternoon with an op- 
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presfidve feeling of the emptiness of life, and would 
have remembered nothing about this engagement until 
he was asked by some member of the order who 
had been present why he had not attended the meet- 
ing on Friday last. He would have felt foolish then, 
and he did not feel very pleased with himself now. 
True, he had many things to think of, a diversity 
of interests to look after and a mass of raw material 
to sift if he wished to extract a few grains of solid 
sense from the blue-books, reports, pamphlets, and 
circulars with which he wsis inundated; but he ought 
not to forget anything. The man who is going 
to make his way in politics must never forget a face 
or a name, a fact or a date, that has once come 
within his personal sphere of action; moreover, he 
must have them all at his finger-tips, unless he is 
bom great and has people to prompt him. So far 
Joland thought he had been fairly successful without 
the assistance of a prompter. But the day would 
come — was coming perhaps — when he would lose 
his grip, when there would be that slight, yet percep- 
tible hesitation before a name was pronounced which 
tells of age and its resultant decrease of mental 
activity, if not of power. By this time next year he 
should be forty, and physiologists inform us that the 
processes of decay begin at the thirty - fifth year. 
Joland knew he could still keep on his feet with 
most men and walk down many of his juniors, but 
the time when he could put on a bit of pace in 
the football field or back up stroke in his final effort 
to secure a bump had passed; he could no longer 
play for the old boys in their annual match with 
the school fifteen, or enter for even the scratch eights 
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in the school regatta. He had dropped these things 
a few years ago, on being appointed unpaid Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to a cabinet minister who gave 
him more work than any paid secretary would have 
done, and now he could not have taken them up 
again if he would. Thinking fondly of the days 
when he was a freshman and felt a tremendous swell 
when he turned out for the old boys, Joland glanced 
at the fly-leaf of the sheet in his hand and looked 
through the agenda paper to see if there was any- 
thing of. special interest down for that evening. Sud- 
denly his eye was caught by a name that belonged 
to the identical time he had been thinking about 
"It sometimes looks as though people and things cast 
a sort of shadow before them," he said, speaking the 
words aloud, a habit into which he had lapsed of 
late. 

Strange that of all men the member who joined to- 
night should be Lockie; and yet not so very strange, 
after all, there wasn't much scope for choice. There 
was no doubt about this man's qualification either ; for, 
though the letters after his name might have been 
earned by some painstaking duffer, Lockie had long 
since demonstrated to the satisfaction of Europe that a 
new star of the first magnitude had risen in the English 

school of medicine. 

-I 

''It is something to have known a chap like that 
before he became a bigwig," thought Joland. "I 
wonder if he is much changed; it must be ten years 
since I saw him last, one afternoon on the Embankment 
when he had been examining in a red brick building 
near Waterloo Bridge." Thus musing, Joland read the 
entry slowly over again. "Reception of Victor Lockie, 
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Esq., M.A., M.D., F.K.C.S., &c., introduced by the Eev. 
Canon Lampart, D.D., F.S.A., &c." That was the con- 
necting link then. Lockie's father had been in practice 
at Southgate-on-Sea for the last forty years, and his 
reputation as a good man to call in if you were really 
ill had extended as far as Hinton St Lawrence, of 
which Lampart had been the rector almost as long. 
Joland was glad that his friend had found an introducer 
into the extremely select circle of the lUuminati, and he 
looked forward with pleasure to a renewal of their old 
intimacy; still a pang of jealousy mingled with these 
amiable sentiments, as he thought that he had himself 
been taken into the Society on trust, as it were, whereas 
Lockie had made his proofs and done work which 
entitled him to a place among the foremost lights of 
science. For his own part, Joland had nothing to 
show for the arduous but unrewarded labour that had 
occupied all those years since he had scraped through 
with a first class in law at Cambridge. He had got in 
for the Cinderford division of the county at a by-election 
when he was thirty and had held his seat up to now; 
but he did not know whether he would be returned or 
not after the impending dissolution. He had started 
young in the great game ; but he could not tell whether 
he had scored or not, as yet. Without having been a 
track runner Joland knew that it was fatal to look 
round in a race to see where you were ; to win you must 
run your best all the while, and trust to luck if you 
have to put on a spurt at the end. He always remem- 
bered the case of a school-fellow who went in as a 
novice for an open long-distance race in the Thames. 
The youngster stopped after he had been swimming an 
hour, and when he found that there was no competitor 
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in sight, turned to come ashore. If his friends hadn't 
shouted to him from the bank to go on, he would have 
given up then and there, though he was a long way 
ahead of every one at the time. So with Joland; he 
might be well to the front for all he knew, and if he 
could not only keep his seat at the general election but 
what people call the swing of the pendulum brought his 
party into power again, he might be within a measur- 
able distance of winning one of the few prizes offered to 
the many who enter for the parliamentary handicap. 
Meanwhile he was grateful to the new order of the 
lUuminati for having admitted him without a too close 
scrutiny of his claims, and above all he was grateful to 
Sir George Vicary, the genial and erudite owner of * The 
Eclectic Eeview,' for having introduced him, a com- 
paratively unknown man, into this illustrious body, 
where each member was supposed to shine by reason 
of his own light. 

It was nearly two by the clock in St James's Palcu^e 
when Joland came out through the court opposite 
Marlborough House on his way to Westminster. He 
preferred to walk, as it was his only opportunity of 
getting a little open-air exercise, yet by instinct he 
always took the shortest possible route. As he crossed 
the foot-bridge over the miniature lake in St James's 
Park that afternoon he noticed that the sea-gulls had 
already begun to arrive in force, and that the old 
birds had brought a quantity of young ones with 
them from their summer haunts. He thought, too, 
how curious it was that the men who took such a 
delight in feeding the gulls here would take the same 
delight in shooting them from a boat off the cliffs 
where they nested. It was another of those strange 
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inconsistencies which meet the student of human nature 
at every turn, and which do not put a man of a san- 
guine temperament out of conceit with himself or his 
fellows. During a holiday at the seaside the average 
tripper hasn't time to reflect that a wounded gull is 
one of the most pathetic objects in the world, or that 
it is very hard and quite useless to kill a gull. Still 
Joland fancied that, if anybody were reminded that the 
bird he was aiming at might be one of those which 
have made themselves so much at home in London, 
he would scarcely have the heart to pull the trigger. 
It was a weakness of Joland's that he had little 
understanding for sport; he was aware of this short- 
coming, and knew that to some extent it cut him off 
from complete sympathy with his surroundings. Fond 
as he had been of football, he could not bring himself 
to look on at a game in which he did not know any 
of the players; even the 'Varsity match had palled 
on him after a time. Nevertheless he didn't air his 
views in public, or denounce the tastes of others. 
Joland was, indeed, a general favourite with every 
one who knew him. Several people nodded to him 
during the course of his walk, and, as he smiled at 
them in acknowledgment of their greeting, he had 
the pleasurable sensation of being a popular, if not 
yet a celebrated, man. Passing along the edge of the 
Ornamental Water and through the gate at the bottom 
of Bird-Cage Walk, he soon arrived at New Palace 
Yard. On reaching the members' private entrance, 
just beyond Westminster Hall, he was greeted by one 
of the two fat policemen on duty there with the ex- 
clamation: "Fine day, sir! No division yet, sir." 
He made his way up the members' staircase and 
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through the lobby to the smoking-room, where he 
was at once drawn aside by a stout, rubicund, middle- 
aged man, who wanted to know if he would join a 
little dinner-party at his house got up at a few hours' 
notice in honour of a distinguished stranger wlio was 
visiting the House that afternoon. When Joland said 
he couldn't, Colonel Crandon, who was a great advocate 
of the entente cordial, and had a French cook, asked 
him point-blank what he was doing, with the obvious 
intention of attempting to persuade him to break or 
get out of his engagement. To this direct question, 
however, the younger man was only able to make a 
vague reply, for it was a fundamental rule among the 
Illuminati that all knowledge of their existence should 
be kept from the outside world. The jovial soldier 
shook his fat first finger at him and winked roguishly, 
exclaiming at the same time, ''Ah! I understand — 
cherchez la femmer It was not possible for Joland to 
explain that there was no lady in the case, since he 
could not produce any proof as to how he was spend- 
ing the evening, and he knew, moreover, that Crandon 
would think none the worse of him if he allowed the 
insinuation to pass unchallenged. But, while appreci- 
ating the compliment of being invited to such a feast 
by an uncompromising supporter of the Government, 
he was not sorry that his would-be host soon bustled 
away to find some one else to fill the vacant place. 

The business before the House was more than usually 
dull that Friday. The two members, whom fortune had 
favoured in the ballot, had brought in Bills which, though 
they had passed without division owing to their failure 
to arouse sufficient interest, had about as much chance 
of getting through the session as their authors had of 
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• 

becoming Prime Ministers; and when the Speaker 
left the chair at a few minutes after five, the other 
members were just as glad as Joland to be set free, 
lake boys released from school, they responded to the 
shouts of " Who goes home ? " by rushing oflF in every ^ 

direction. • 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was not yet dark though the lamps were already 
being lit, so Joland decided again to walk. Three 
quarters of an hour gave him ample time to get to 
Aldersgate Street by six. Going along the Embank- 
ment he saw that there were gulls in the river too, 
though not so many as there would be later on when 
the cold weather began. He passed the Temple, where 
his name had so long been painted in white letters on 
the blackened side of a doorway, and wondered whether 
he would have done better if he had followed his father's 
advice and stuck to the Bar till he was forty. " Make a 
name for yourself as a common-law man and apply for 
silk before you try to get into Parliament, Jack," Mr 
Joland had said more than once. If he had lived he 
would scarcely have approved of the early plunge his 
son had taken into politics, though it had been done 
at the instigation of Lord Eglamount, whose solicitor 
the young man's father had been. He had encouraged 
his son to go to the Bar rather than to enter the 
old established business of Everard & Joland in the 
county town. Jack might of course do worse than 
settle down as the principal solicitor in Monkstone, 
but it was better that he should try his luck at the 
superior branch of the law. There were not many 
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fathers, thought Joland, who could put aside their 
personal prejudice like that, not many solicitors who 
could point out to their sons the social advantages a 
barrister enjoys over them, and how, if he has to wait 
longer before he can make a competence, the reward is 
very great when his time comes, while there are some 
valuable consolation prizes open to those who do not 
secure a first place. " I'm afraid I shouldn't have done 
much if I had stuck to it," he reflected. "I haven't 
the judicial temperament, and I haven't a sufficiently 
high opinion of my own abilities." He smiled as he 
remembered what cock-sure people most successful 
lawyers are. The lUuminati were never certain about 
anything, but then there was no eminent lawyer among 
them. And there was only one member of the House 
of Commons, thought Joland with an inward glow of 
self-satisfaction ; there were two members of the House 
of Lords, one of whom belonged to it by right of birth, 
while the other had reached it by way of the physical 
laboratory, science and commerce having for once joined 
hands. Going up Ludgate Hill, Joland met the tide 
that had already begun to flow outwards from the 
City ; and to him it seemed almost sad that men, who 
had no other ambition than to be allowed to perform 
the same task day after day till worn out by its 
monotony, should look so happy. In St Paul's Church- 
yard he turned aside into a narrow lane in order to 
avoid being jostled by these contented drudges, for he 
knew it was their invariable custom to bump into any 
one who ventured to get between them and their ob- 
jective. Leaving the General Post Office and a gloomy 
little church on his right hand, he came shortly to the 
Sign of the Crescent Moon. There it was, with an atten- 
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dant group of geometrical stars in gold on a ground of 
dark blue above the frowning stone portals of the tavern. 
The house had once belonged to a noble family, and 
when their Lordships lived in Aldersgate Street a coat- 
of-arms had doubtless occupied the panel where the by 
no means modem sign now appeared. 

Although it was not yet six o'clock Lord Melrose, 
known in the order as Gato, had already arrived and 
was upstairs in conference with Sir Greorge Vicary and 
Professor Eatcliffe, the two other chief Areopagites, whose 
traditional names were Marius and Scipio. With them 
in an inner room, to which the remaining members were 
not at present admitted, was T. J. Parham the dramatist, 
to whom, on this as on certain previous occasions, they 
had delegated the functions of recipient. 

'' Hallo," said Dr Glossop, as Joland entered the ante- 
room, where the members were depositing their hats and 
coats, "if you had been here two minutes ago they'd 
have asked you to act as Coriolanus." 

"I don't want to do that while Tom Parham is 
available," replied Joland modestly, yet not without a 
certain feeling of gratification. 

"Ah, but he has only just come," the physician con- 
tinued, " and we ought to have some one ready to take 
his place. He's an awfully busy man, you know." 

"So we all are, yourself as much as any of us, 
Glossop." 

" Well, to tell the truth I had a hard job to get away 
to-night. Shouldn't have come if it hadn't been for this 
reception. I have never met Lockie professionally, but 
I hear he is a first-class chap." 

" That he is," said Joland, " in the schools and out of 
them." 
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" Ah, you know him. Capital ! " 

" Yes, I was up at Cambridge with him. By the bye, 
is he here ? " 

"I believe so. Lampart has bottled him up down- 
stairs somewhere. Won't bring him up here till we 
have all gone in. I wonder how long those old boys 
are going to keep us waiting," Glossop added, pointing 
towards the inner room. 

At that moment the door he had indicated opened, 
and the ancient Servitor who stood beside it cried out in 
a high thin voice, " Gentlemen, you may now robe and 
enter ! " 

The members helped one another into long black 
gowns with pointed hoods which completely concealed 
their identity, and then filed into the room where the 
Council were already sitting. The Servitor at once pro- 
ceeded to darken the antechamber so that it was im- 
possible for any one who entered it to distinguish any- 
thing except a lamp which burned with a dim bluish 
flame beside the inner door. He then took up his post 
outside the door of the outer room, as he had been 
solemnly warned when first engaged that he must never 
attempt to discover what went on within. Here the old 
fellow was shortly joined by Lampart. Having ascer- 
tained that everything was in order, the Canon went 
away again and soon returned with a sandy-haired, 
youthful-looking man, who seemed to regard the whole 
proceedings somewhat in the light of a mild joke, though 
there was nothing contemptuous in the smile which 
flickered about the corner of his firm set lips. It was 
perhaps only the exaggerated seriousness of his com- 
panion that at first caused Lockie to feel a trifle friv- 
olous; but when they were admitted into the almost 
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pitch-dark room where the ceremony of reception b^an» 
this feeling of amusement soon gave place to one of in- 
terest. He gradually became conscious of two figures 
in black gowns, like those of the monks who conduct 
funerals in Florence, which allowed only the eyes of the 
wearer to be seen. One of these men, in a voice that 
sounded curiously familiar to Lockie, asked who the 
stranger was and what he wanted. To this question 
Lampart replied that the stranger was a brother who 
had been instructed in the teachings of the Illuminati, 
and who desired to be received into the order. Where- 
upon the other asked if the postulant had signed the 
necessary declaration, to which Lampart made answer 
by giving him a roU of paper he had hitherto carried in 
his hand. This seemed to satisfy the questioner, for he 
immediately turned and, placing himself on Lockie's 
right, proceeded to lead him towards the inner door, 
which was rendered just visible by the faint light of 
the lamp on the ground near it. The other black figure 
marched on Lockie's left, the Canon following close be- 
hind his friend, before whom the door silently opened. 
The Council chamber was only less dark than the ante- 
room ; but Lockie, in spite of an unaccountable sensation 
of nervousness, was able to make out four personages 
seated on a dais at its farther end. Three of them were 
in red velvet gowns and hats something like those worn 
by doctors at full-dress university functions, and the 
fourth had on a gorgeous blue robe with a cape of 
ermine. His seat was in the centre of the dais and 
somewhat in advance of the bench on which the other 
three were sitting, and round his neck was a flame- 
coloured ribbon from which hung a golden image of 
an owl balanced upon a silver half moon. He was 

B 
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eTidently the president of the Council, and Lockie 
noticed that a chair on his immediate right appeared 
to have been purposely left empty, while on his other 
hand was a lamp of the same non-luminous character 
as that outside. Before him was a truncated cone, on 
which a book was held open by a drawn sword placed 
across it. Lockie, whose eyes, at all times exceedingly 
sharp, had grown accustomed to the comparative dark- 
ness, saw that two lamps at the end of the room where 
he was had been arranged so as to form a triangle 
with the other, and that a great circle had been painted 
on the floorcloth, with what appeared to be the signs 
of the zodiac at equal distances round it. Lockie and 
his companions came to a halt outside this circle, at a 
spot where they were exactly opposite to the President's 
seat No sooner had they done this than the President 
ordered that the formal declaration of the neophyte 
be now read, upon which the man on Lockie's right 
read aloud the paper that Lampart had handed to 
him: — 

" I, the undersigned, being a believer in the All-Wise, 
and having passed the seventh lustre of my life, do 
pledge myself on my honour and by my good name never 
to convey by word, sign, look, or otherwise, the smallest 
particle of information concerning the matters confided 
to me by Gedric Lampart, in connection with my en- 
trance into a secret society, to my most intimate friend 
or to any of my relations, whether I am received into the 
order or not; the more so because my proposer has 
assured me that nothing which is against the State or 
the Moral Law will be undertaken by this society. 
Victor Lockie, doctor of medicine, London." 
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"It is well!" said the President. "But there yet 
lemain questions which must be answered, Galen, for 
that is the name by which you will be known 
amongst us." 

Then, having pointed out to him that if he supposed 
the object of the order was to acquire power or riches, 
to subvert the temporal or spiritual authority, to compass 
the rulership of the world and so forth, he was absol- 
utely mistaken, and that if such were the case he was 
still at liberty to retire, after having promised to observe 
the strictest secrecy, the President asked him if he 
nevertheless persisted in his desire to enter the Society. 
Prompted by Lampart, who had carefully prepared him 
for the ordeal, Lockie intimated that he did so persist 
He also remained firm when told that disagreeable 
duties might be imposed upon him, and that he might 
possibly meet men he had cause to hate in the Society. 
To this caution he replied that all things which one 
thought unpleasant were not in reality harmful, just as 
all things which one thought pleasant were not truly 
beneficial, and the members of this illustrious Society 
would be more than worthy of his regard if they were 
found worthy of that of their distinguished fellows. 
Whereupon the President, rising from his seat, said: 
"I, Coriolanus, empowered by this illustrious Society, 
approve your sentiments ; but before you are permitted 
to enter our order I must demand the conditions on 
which you expect to be received." 

"I place myself unreservedly in your hands," said 
Lockie, answering in accordance with his instructions. 
" I promise to honour the order and exert myself to the 
utmost on its behalf ; only, should I find that this Society 
endangers my actual and not my imaginary welfare, I 
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shall hold it as my most bitter enemy, and if I am too 
weak to cast ofif its yoke, I shall yet strive hard to thwart 
the aims of the order." 

This somewhat contumacious answer was graciously 
approved by the President, who forthwith invited Lockie 
to enter into the circle of the zodiac. Then taking up 
the sword and extending it with the point towards him, 
he said in the most impressiVe manner conceivable, " But 
should you become a traitor or forsworn, behold in this 
blade every member of the Society in arms against you, 
and think not to be secure wheresoever you may fly." 
After a slight pause he added, " If you still persist, you 
may now take the oath of allegiance." 

Kneeling and raising his hand above his head, Lockie 
repeated the words of the oath in a low voice after 
the President, who uttered them with due solemnity. 
When he had called the All-Wise to witness, the 
President, having motioned to him to stand, proceeded 
to. inform him that he must not expect to be immedi- 
ately made known to all the members of the order, but 
that he would at once be given certain indications by 
which he might in time discover them. These consisted 
of a series of questions and answers, accompanied by 
gestures, which appeared to Lockie better adapted to the 
purposes of identification than recognition. Thus the 
President asked one of the assistants, ^'How do you 
count?" to which he replied, "One, two, three, 
four " 

" Stop ! what have you there ? " 

" What seems to be four, but is in reality ten." 

" Do you see anything besides that ? " 

" Yes, a perfect triangle." 

" What more ? " 
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"An oath!" 

This catechism having been finished, he was told to 
take a chair that had been set facing the President, and 
no sooner was he seated than a great crystal star in the 
centre of the ceiling blazed forth, and flooded the room 
with light. Then the President placed both hands upon 
his breast, one resting on the other, and said in a solemn 
voice. '*We sat in darkness." Whereon all the rest, 
pointing aloft, exclaimed, " Behold the light ! " 

To hear Parham deliver the explanatory oration that 
concluded the ceremony always gave Joland intense 
pleasure, and at the same time filled him with acute 
envy. Here was a man who was such a past -master 
of the art of elocution — he had been a romantic actor 
before becoming a writer of realistic plays — that he 
could in turn be dignified, calmly persuasive, and 
fervidly passionate without the faintest apparent effort. 
To-night he was even more than usually brilliant, and 
he not only held the attention of the new-comer, but 
of the old hands, who, being familiar with this speech, 
were as a rule anxious to get it over. He explained 
how the order had been founded in Bavaria; how it 
had flourished for a time, and had then been sup- 
pressed; how a hundred years later a few chosen 
spirits had re-established it in England, and how in 
the new order, things which to the founders had a 
practical significance had become purely symbolic. 
Thus the narrow circle on the ground represented the 
limits set to knowledge in the middle ages; the un- 
finished cone warned us that tbe acme of perfection 
could never be attained in this imperfect world; and 
the three lamps that burned dimly at the angles of 
the triangle exemplified the powerlessness of human 
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aspirations, human endeavours, and human achieve- 
ments to pierce the all-pervading gloom that surrounds 
our terrestrial existence, which can alone be conquered 
by the sublime light of truth. After explaining that 
the Illuminati did not attempt to define what truth 
was, but were content to seek it with an open mind, 
he touched on the advantages of the social state over 
that of the individual, who, while owing all his pos- 
sessions and honours to those around him, is not able 
to count with certainty on the support even of his 
friends. Finally, he asserted with supreme emphasis 
that the sole end and aim of the order was to rise 
from darkness through fellowship to light. 

The Council was then dissolved by the Areopagites 
in the solemn form prescribed by Spartacus, the 
original founder of the order, whose ofl&ce, Lockie 
afterwards learned, had never been filled, and whose 
place was always left vacant. Meanwhile he dis- 
covered for himself that nearly a score of members 
were seated round the roopi, as they had thrown 
back their hoods when the light had been turned on. 
Directly those in the red gowns, followed by Parham, 
had left the room, a general moVe was made towards 
the door, and on their way out, after having given 
their gowns to the attendant, several members shook 
Lockie warmly by the hand, among them being the 
conductor, whose voice he fancied he had recognised. 

"I thought it must be you, old chap," he said, 
looking at Joland with the same half- amused, half- 
astonished expression as he had worn when they had 
met first at the outer door. The old friends, brought 
together again in this unexpected manner, went down 
to the dining - room arm - in - arm without for the 
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moment takiiig much notice of the others. At the 
table, however, they were separated, Lockie being 
shown by the venerable archivist, Dr Gwatkin, to a 
seat beside his introducer on the right, and Joland 
allotted one next to Sir George Yicary, who sat in 
the middle of the left side, having Professor BatcUffe 
opposite to him, while the head of the table was 
taken by Lord Melrose and the bottom by Parham. 
The room, with its ornate eighteenth -century mould* 
ings, and once brilliant but now almost subdued 
colouring, harmonised well with the dinner. This was 
indeed quite in the old English style, though the 
dishes were tiot placed upon the table, which was 
decorated with mirrors and a quantity of cut flowers 
in the modem fashion, and was not so wide as to 
prevent cmy one from talking to the man opposite to 
him. The food was simple but substantial, the wine 
neither too young nor too old. Late on in the dinner 
came the snipe pudding, for which the Crescent 
Moon was famous, and of which everybody took a 
little — a little of this over -rich dish going a very 
long way. While the fish was being served the big 
head waiter, from beside Lord Melrose's chair, called 
out in a stentorian voice, "Gentlemen, His Magnifi- 
cence desires to have the pleasure of taking wine 
with you." Whereupon everybody stood up, raised 
their glasses and bowed towards the chair, saying at 
the same time, "Your Magnificence." 

After this immemorial custom had been observed, 
informal challenges between the members became fre- 
quent; and the roar of conversation arose which, though 
imperceptible to those at the table, proclaims to any 
one outside the room that the dinner is a success. 
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" That's a clever chap, Joland," said Vicary, indicating 

Lockie with a little jerk of the head. 

" Yes, Sir George, and he hasn't a bit of side." 

" Oh, you know him, eh ? you must introduce me to 

him by-and-by." 
t^ • ••••• 

The editor of a literary journal entitled *The Mil- 
lennium,' a stout man with an eyeglass, who was sitting 
near Lord Melrose, turned to the member next him, an 
Egyptologist. "What do you think Macalister has 
written this month ? " he asked, with an expression 
of mingled bitterness and amusement. 

** Haven't the least idea," replied his neighbour, " ex- 
cept that it's not original." 

" He has anticipated Ward-Blundel ! " said the editor, 
his voice hoarse with indignation. 

" With Sacerdotal Scarabs ? " 

"Yes; beastly shame! The old chap has been at 
work on them for the last I don't know how many 
years, and just as his book is coming out, Macalister 
dashes off a catch-penny article called 'The Priest's 
Eing.' Bah!" 

"Not for *The Eclectic,' eh?" the Egyptologist 
asked with a nervous side -glance at Vicary. 

"No, Sir George keeps Mac to the subjects he 
knows something about, Indian Irrigation or the 
Zenana question, or suchlike — for 'The Imperialist.'" 

" Oh, they'll take any rot in that." 

The news of Mcuis Latest was soon circulated, and 
though none of the members had seen ' The Imperialist ' 
for November, they all expressed deep resentment at 
Macalister's poaching. This prolific scribbler was, in 
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fact, the bugbear of the Society; no one felt secure 

from his monthly raids. 

• • ••••• • 

''His Magnificence is a splendid old boy, of course/' 
explained Batcliffe to Lockie, who was sitting between 
him and Lampart. ''They have just made him an O.M. 
He has had the Prussian order for ages, as well as every 
other distinction our own and the foreign learned bodies 
can confer ; and he has deserved them all, but there can 
be no doubt that he is getting a trifle — shall I say — 
reactionary " 

"So I gathered from some of Lord Melrose's recent 
utterances," said Lockie. " However, I suppose we shall 
all feel the same at his age." 

" Ah," sighed the pale-faced professor, " I shan't reach 
it; and," he continued, looking hard at his neighbour, 
" I don't think you'll want to stop the coach when you 
are eighty." 

Glossop, the celebrated nerve-specialist, who, among 
many artistic hobbies, had a tremendous cult for the 
French stage, had contrived to get next to Parham in 
order to set before him the attractions of puerperal 
fever as a motive for a serious play. "I saw some- 
thing on those lines in Paris the other day," he said, 
"but the fellow hadn't got up his subject, wasn't in 
touch with the latest ideas." 

" Yes, and by the time he is in touch with them the 
world will have moved on," Parham answered with a 
drawl that gave an added point to his dry, caustic 
humour. "I always try to get a year or two ahead 
of what people are thinking about at the moment." 



I 
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** But how on earth can any one do that ? " exclaimed 
the doctor. 

" With the greatest ease," replied the dramatist. " Dr 
Gwatkin will tell you," he added with a wave of his 
shapely hand towards the little old man sitting on his 
right, *' that our ideas move in cycles ; that people have 
always done the scone things over and over again at 
regular intervals." 

" That is a fact, I believe," said the historian, bend- 
ing his head in agreement. 

''All that remains to be done, then," Parham continued 
gravely, ** is to determine the length of these intervals." 

"But how the deuce do you do it?" asked Glossop 
in a tone of disbelief. 

''Ah!" exclaimed Parham with a mischievous grin, 
"that is my secret, old chap." 

Whereat Glossop went off into a fit of laughter, 
and Gwatkin's bloodless lips were twisted into a sym- 
pathetic smile. 

• • ••••• • 

After a short Latin grace had been said by Canon 
Lampart, and the usual loyal toast proposed by Lord 
Melrose, coffee and cigars were handed round. The 
waiters then discreetly left the room, and a look of 
expectation soon spread itself over the faces of all, 
save one, at the table. To Lockie, this last ordeal 
naturally came as a surprise, while the others knew 
that the way in which a man bore this supreme test 
stamped him as fit or unfit to be a member of their 
Society. Such care, however, had always been exerted 
in the selection of new members, that hitherto no one 
had been known to take in bad part the proposal of 
his health on joining the Illuminati. ^ 
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This task was as a rule given to the member who 
knew most about him, and on this occasion it had, 
on a hint from Yicary to His Magnificence, been ap- 
propriately entrusted to Joland. Without any visible 
warning Lord Melrose announced in the bell-like tone 
which no one who heard him lecture ever forgot, ** Our 
friend Cicero will explain how far we were unwise 
in admitting Galen among us." 

The sentence was scarcely finished when Joland rose 
and beamed round the table in his best select committee 
manner. ''To begin with," he said, ''I fear our friend 
Galen is ambitious. At school I am told that he 
took every prize, thus clearing a local bookseller out 
of all his unsaleable standard works. And if at the 
University he did not sweep the board, whatever 
that may mean, it was not for want of trying. I 
have a personal grievance against him, because of his 
taste for what the Boman Catholics call works of 
supererogation. When I went in for Law and was 
reading single for a double degree, he, if you please, 
must take Science as well as Mathematics, and read 
double for a single degree. But from the first day 
I met him during a scholarship examination in the 
hall at Trinity, I knew this chap would one day be 
a Fellow. I was not surprised, after he took his 
Doctor of Medicine, at his running wild through all 
the Universities of Europe and going so far as to lecture 
to the Yankees. I believe he has accumulated enough 
diplomas to fill a large packing-case, though I doubt 
if he has ever taken the trouble to read these portentous 
dog-Latin documents. 

" My friends," he continued, pointing across the table 
at Lockie — "this young man — he looks a mere boy — 
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has revolutionised the ideas of people twice his age, 
left them, scientifically speaking, without a leg to stand 
upon, and all because of his overweening ambition; 
because he would, forsooth, have his books the only 
books, would be the one authority, the supreme judge 
from whom there was no appeal in the art of healing. 
Or perhaps we may take a more lenient view of Galen's 
ambition, and say that he merely did these things 
because he couldn't help it, in which case I think 
we can with some show of propriety ask you to 
drink his health, as after all he really isn't half a 
bad sort." 

When this had been done with great cordiality. Sir 
George suggested that the new member might have 
a word to say in his own defence. 

"Well," began Lockie, getting up as soon as the 
chairman had given him a silent look of permission, 
"I haven't much to say, except to thank the members 
for having taken me in — to the Society, I mean. I 
do not pretend to undervalue the academic distinctions, 
honorary and other, which have from time to time 
been bestowed upon me. But I count it a greater 
honour than that which any University can confer 
to be reckoned an acceptable companion by one's 
colleagues. I may plead guilty, therefore, to having 
harboured one ambition at any rate, for a considerable 
time — ^in fact, ever since my old friend Canon Lampart 
explained to me the nature of this illustrious order. 
And that ambition, you can guess, was to become 
one of the Illuminati." 

Having said these few words in a modest but effec- 
tive way, he sat down amidst a chorus of "Bravo!" 
"Very good!" "Capital!" Shortly afterwards Lord 
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Melrose left the chair, thus giving the signal for a 
general hreaking-up. 

Again Lockie found himself surrounded by a group 
of members. The majority contented themselves with 
congratulating him on his speech ; but Yicary, to 
whom he was duly introduced by Joland, asked him 
to luncheon, — the almost invariable preliminary to 
being asked to write an article for 'The Eclectic 
Beview.' Glossop, as a colleague, introduced himself. 
"I have read your last book twice, and I mean to 
read it again," he said to Lockie, who looked intensely 
pleased at such praise from such a man. 

"Look here," added the specialist, lowering his voice 
to a whisper, "if ever you want any help in my line, 
are ever in doubt, for instance, don't hesitate to come 
to me. And don't wait till then," he continued, smil- 
ing, "or you might wait a long time. You must 
dine with us some day soon. I am sure you will like 
my wife." 

These words were spoken at the door of the tavern, 
and directly the specialist had stepped into his electric 
brougham, Lockie, who was sharing a hansom with 
Joland, asked himself why Glossop had talked as if 
he were likely to have to cope with some difficult 
nervous case one day. "A man of that type, at the 
top of his own particular branch of the tree, does not 
speak idly," he reflected; "but I cannot, for the life 
of me, see what he was driving at just now." 
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CHAPTEK III. 

At the corner of Sackville Street Joland parted with 
his college friend, who had recently taken the upper 
part of a house in Savile Eow. 

" I have often thought of you, old chap," said Lockie, 
''and often heard about you. But somehow or other 
one's hands are so full that, if one is not brought into 
contact with one's friends by the daily routine of life, 
one scarcely ever sees them." 

"Well," replied the other, with a bright smile and 
a warm pressure of Lockie's hand, "we have a point 
of contact now in the Society, and I hope we shall 
never lose sight of one another again as completely 
as we have done in the past." 

"It won't be my fault if we do!" 

"Nor mina" 

Joland rose early next morning, and dashed away at 
his article for the December number of ' The Eclectic ' 
at a great rate. He was genuinely pleased to have 
met his old friend once more, and to have found him 
not only quite unchanged in manner, but unchanged 
also towards himself. One does not make friends like 
that at forty, he thought; and then, looking at the 
photograph on the mantelpiece, he wondered whether 
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Lady Margaret would approve of Lockie if she knew 
him. He fancied she would; yes, she ought to like 
Lockia There was nothing professional or pretentious 
about him. These vague questionings ran unconsciously 
through his mind as he laid out his main thesis — ^the 
village colony, co-operative cultivation, co-operative 
cooking, and co-operative catering. Joland rather liked 
the alliteration, and though he did not believe that 
the remedies he suggested were altogether novel, or a 
complete panacea for the evils of over-centralisation, 
he honestly thought that there was something in them, 
and that they ought at any rate to be given a triaL 
By three o'clock he had written his allotted number 
of words, and almost exhausted his notes. The manu- 
script didn't read badly, he thought, as he put the 
pages in order and placed it in his dressing-bag, with 
the various paper-bound books and pamphlets he was 
taking down to Belmere Park, not so much because 
he believed that he would have time to look at any 
of them, as because he would have felt lonely and 
less important without them. 

He arrived at the station at least twenty minutes 
before his train was due to start; and having bought 
a week-end ticket, which was half the price of the 
regular return, and which he would have forgotten to 
ask for if he had come at the last moment, he strolled 
up and down the long platform in a contented frame 
of mind. One or two of the officials, ever on the 
look-out for a gratuity, touched their hats respectfully 
— an act that gave Joland a sensation of which he 
knew he ought to have been ashconed. But the tribute 
they rendered to the county member was as nothing 
'compared with what they immediately afterwards paid 
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to a tall young man in a huge fur coat and a big leather 
cap, who came striding out of the booking-hall, followed 
by a man-servant and two heavily laden porters. 

" Where is my carriage ? " asked the new-comer of the 
first official he met. 

"This way, my lord," said the inspector, flourishing 
his railway key in the direction of a window which had 
a piece of paper gummed across it. 

While the young man's numerous belongings were 
being placed in the empty compartment, their owner 
strolled over to the book-stall and selected half a dozen 
different illustrated papers and magazines. As he came 
back to the train he caught sight of Joland, who was 
about to get into a carriage nearer to the engine. 
"Hallo!" he called out, with an unmistakable accent 
of pleasure. "Is that you, Mr Joland?" Then as 
the older man turned quickly towards him he added, 
"My mother told me you were coming down, but I 
thought you'd have gone by an earlier train. Lucky 
for me you didn't. Of course you'll come in here." 
Without waiting for an assdlit to this suggestion, he 
motioned to his servant to remove Joland's suit -case 
and dressing-bag to his compartment. 

"You are sure that I shan't prevent you from read- 
ing ? " asked Joland with a smile, settling down into a 
corner opposite to Lord Aversham as the train started. 

" Not a bit," said the young man quite sieriously. " I 
always like to have something^o look at," and he 
pointed to the pile of picture -nooks on the seat be- 
side him, "but I'm not much of a hand at reading, 
and I hate travelling alone. Don't you?" 

"Of course I prefer to travel in pleasant company 
to being alone, but " 
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" You do a goodish bit of reading ? " 

" Have to," modestly replied Joland. 

''Bather a bore," exclaimed Lord Aversham. ''My 
sister is never without a book in her hands. I wish 
they'd let her go in for my promotion exam, instead 
of me/' he continued, opening one of the papers with 
a heavy sigh, as though oppressed by some ever- 
approaching and unsupportable trial. 

Joland felt that it would be well for this good-looking 
but unintellectual not to say unintelligent youth, if 
Lady Margaret could indeed have taken his place at 
the examination. Was it possible that such a dull 
and almost gloomy young man could have so clever 
and amiable a sister? Aversham had inherited his 
mother's peculiar temperament as well as her features, 
while Lady Margaret, though like enough to her brother 
in externals, had the more genial disposition of her 
father. Often he had wondered why Lord Eglamount 
had not made a greater mark in the social and political 
world; could it be, he now asked himself, that Lady 
Margaret's father would have done more and been more 
contented if he had married the daughter of a mere 
baron instead of the daughter of a duke? It was 
impossible to imagine the head of the de Mondforts 
marrying outside his own order, but Joland could recall 
occasions when Lady Eglamount's repeated references 
to the doings at Beausite in Duke Henry's time had 
caused her husbanc^o look like one who suffered 
acute pain which he oravely strove not to show. And 
certainly to such lesser mortals as himself, Joland knew 
that Lady Eglamount was a somewhat redoubtable 
personage. He was glad, therefore, that she had 
informed her son, the one person of whom she stood 

c 
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in dread, that his lordship had asked "the man 
Joland" to Belmere from Saturday to Monday. Lord 
Eglamount's invitation had been in correct form: ''It 
will give my wife and me much pleasure," &c. Still, 
Joland was relieved to know that this letter had been 
written with her ladyship's consent, if not perhaps with 
her entire approval. 

At Monkstone they had to change into a local train, 
as the express did not stop at Aversham, the station 
nearest to Belmere Park. During the interval before 
the slow train started, Joland contrived to swallow a 
couple of cups of tea and to eat a stale buu, while 
his companion remained on the platform thoroughly 
absorbed in abusing an obsequious stationmaster for 
not having had the express stopped at Aversham. 

"It's a stiff gradient, your lordship, which makes it 
a long job to restart a heavy train," said the station- 
master, trying to conciliate him. But the young man 
would not be conciliated by any such excuse. "You 
should have had another engine put on, and charged 
it to me," he said, waving him aside and getting into 
the carriage which had meanwhile been reserved for 
him in the local train. **I've always told my father," 
he added to Joland, who now joined him, " that it is 
impossible to travel on this line unless one has a 
special." 

The heir- apparent had no reason, howoyer, to com- 
plain that his wants were not properly attended to 
when he reached the confines of his father's kingdom. 
A gigantic motor-car was drawn up outside the plat- 
form palings at Aversham when the slow train stopped 
there, after having made a good ten miles in thirty-five 
minutes. 
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Knowing the country, Joland would far rather have 
walked than have been driven by so keen a motorist 
as his companion evidently was. "Now we shan't be 
long/' cried the young man joyfully, cramming on his 
cap in a business-like way. Then taking his place at 
the wheel and adjusting his feet to the pedals, while 
his servant and the many bags were being squeezed 
into the body of the car, he motioned Joland to the 
seat by his side. Away they went slowly, circling 
round the station yard, and then shooting out of the 
gate as a rabbit bolts out of its hole when pursued by 
a ferret; up the narrow high street, and down hill to 
the water-splash which they took at e;xpress speed, by 
which time Joland had become accustomed to their 
headlong progress, and could look about him and try 
to make out any familiar objects in the fast-gathering 
dusk. 

"We shall be home before lighting-up time. Not 
that it matters now," said Lord Aversham, as he turned 
off the highroad and, through an open gate, into an 
avenue which, arching overhead, appeared like the 
entrance to a railway tunnel. Out of the darkness 
they quickly emerged upon a cross-road, beyond which 
the way was barred by a pair of massive gilded iron 
gates. The car charged at these, and just as a collision 
seemed inevitable, they flew apart as if by magic, being 
apparently worked by a system of levers from an adjoin- 
ing lodge. On went Lord Aversham, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, over the undulating expanse 
formed by the deer-park. A fat buck leapt across the 
road at their approach, but he did not diminish his 
speed till he neared the gateway into the grounds. 
There he slackened for a moment, and the chauffeur. 
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who had been riding on the step beside Joland, jumped 
off and pushed the gate back. A few seconds later 
the car pulled up before the big grey stone Palladian 
portico. 

''Thanks," said Joland with a sigh of relief, as he 
mounted the broad steps that led to the door. 

"We came along, didn't we?" said Lord Aversham 
in a tone of pride. "See you by-and-by," he added, 
as he started the car off again in what Joland supposed 
to be the direction of the stables. 

Meanwhile the door had been opened, and the 
butler, a young man with a grave face, took possession 
of Joland's coat and hat. Then, having marched his 
captive through the lofty dim -lit hall and down a 
long corridor, he opened the door of a room on the 
left and solemnly announced him by name. Joland 
had some little difficulty in threading his way through 
the tables and chairs to his hostess, a tall, majestic- 
ally-proportioned woman with almost dead white hair 
done in a style which was fashionable at Court during 
her youth, and which, however unbecoming it had 
then been, gave a certain air of semi-regal dignity to 
her appearance now. Eventually Lady Eglamount 
made his task a trifle easier by emerging from behind 
the table on which the tea things had been placed. 

" So glad you could come," she said, graciously holding 
out her hand. "Won't you have a cup of tea?" and 
she glanced at the long since cold pot with a confident 
smile. 

"Thank you; I've had some already," answered 
Joland. 

" Ah," said Lady Eglamount, beaming. " I am so glad 
they looked after you." Evidently she thought that 
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he had looked after himself; but Joland, much as he 
would have liked to clear himself of the implication, 
felt unequal to explaining that he had done so at 
Monkstone and not at Belmere. 

''Mr and Miss Schnurbeck/' said Lady Eglamount, 
indicating an elderly man and a charmingly dressed 
young woman, of whose presence Joland had scarcely 
been aware. 

" How are you, Mr Joland ? " said EoUo de Mondfort, 
a tall youth, getting up from the sofa where he had 
been sitting beside the pretty Miss Schnurbeck, and 
shaking him by the hand. 

Lord Eglamount's second son was not a great worker ; 
but rather a nice lad, Joland thought, as he looked at 
the boy's cheerful, sunburnt face. Then was he not 
her special favourite? 

"Has any one seen Bill yet?" suddenly exclaimed 
Lady Eglamount, not addressing herself to the new- 
comer, but in some subtle manner conveying that she 
imagined he could answer her inquiry. 

" You came down with Aversham, didn't you ? " said 
Bollo, seeing that Joland did not in the least know to 
whom his mother referred. 

" Yes," replied Joland ; " he was good enough to drive 
me from the station." 

" I wonder where he is then ? " said Lady Eglamount 
in a slightly aggrieved tone. 

"Grone round to the stables to see the pony he 
crocked at Boehampton, I expect," Bollo answered 
somewhat unsympathetically. 

"Ah!" sighed his mother, who would never publicly 
admit that anything her elder son did was wrong, even 
if it involved neglect of herself, " that's just like Bill ; 
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he always was so fond of dumb animals/' and thereupon 
she smiled at Miss Schnurbeck in a way that caused 
young Mr EoUo to frown. 

As a matter of fact, Lord Aversham did not put in 
an appearance until nearly everybody had assembled for 
dinner in the Empire drawing-room, but then he cer- 
tainly looked resplendent, a son any mother might be 
proud of. And he made no slight favour of coming at 
all: said it was deuced hard to get away from duty, 
and that the colonel would kick if he put in for leave 
again, which news made Lady Eglamount look so down- 
cast that he gave her a kiss and told her to cheer up. 
Meanwhile, knowing that his wife would pay very little 
attention to anybody else for the moment, Lord Egla- 
mount was full of geniality to everybody. A very 
tall man of about sixty, with a slim figure, clear-cut 
features, and a fair pointed beard, he did not look 
unlike his ancestor Brian de Mondfort, whose picture, 
painted by Dobson, hung over the fireplace in the 
hall. Of an amiable disposition, he had a soft caressing 
voice, and a graceful way of bending down to listen to 
what one said, which was very taking. He warmly 
thanked Joland for coming, and made him known to 
one or two neighbours who were dining and whose 
names he uttered inaudibly. Then, at Icust, backed up 
by his wife, who had meanwhile introduced Aversham 
to Miss Schnurbeck, he was almost effusive in his wel- 
come of Canon and Mrs Lampart. But Joland looked 
in vain for the one person he really wanted to see 
until a few minutes before the dinner was announced, 
when Lady Margaret glided into the room. She came 
over to him, and giving him her hand, gave him also a 
glad smile that made him feel at once very proud and 
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very humble. She had been helping the district nurse, 
she said, and that had made her late. 

No, Mr Schnurbeck would take her in, because he 
was a stranger. Again she smiled and looked pleased. 
Joland offered his arm to Mrs Lampart, whom he had 
known since he was a boy and whom he liked. But 
he felt just a little disappointed, until suddenly he found 
that he was seated next to Lady Margaret after alL 
Then he became radiant and chatted away to Mrs 
Lampart in so brilliant a fashion that she began to 
think the Canon must be right when he said, as he 
often did, that there was something in young Joland. 
His father had been a clever man, without a doubt, 
she reflected, but hitherto Jack had always seemed 
rather too much on the surface. 

The dinner was dragged out by the slowness of the 
service, to which Lord Aversham's man contributed by 
acting independently of the butler on all occasions 
where his master's wants were concerned. Joland 
would have thought it a dull affair if, before it was 
half over, he had not had an opportunity of talking to 
his left-hand neighbour. 

'' Is the senator very amusing ? " he asked. 

" Why do you call him a senator ? " said she, answer- 
ing question with question. 

''Well, he's an American, and all middle-aged 
Americans are senators or railway presidents." 

''I don't think Mr Schnurbeck is either. At any 
rate, he has told me that he takes no interest in 
politics." 

''A bad citizen, eh? And do you take the same 
interest in them as ever. Lady Margaret?" 

'' I still read somebody's speeches," she replied, with 
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a shade more than the usual amount of colour in her 
cheek. 

"When they are reported!" said he lightly, though 
his lips trembled with joy at her admission. 

She thought a little then about him, who thought 
so much about her. That for the present was enough 
for him to know, and yet he longed to know more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

After a somewhat late breakfast next morning there 
was a call for volunteers for what Lord Aversham 
called the Church parade. For this he recruited 
every one in the house except himself, and would 
not hear of Joland's being excused because he hadn't 
brought a top hat. '' Hinton ain't like Ascot/' he said ; 
"and rd come myself in these" — pointing to his 
riding-breeches — "if I hadn't got to see the vet" 

Joland was rather surprised to see that Mr BoUo 
joined the party; but when this young man took the 
wheel of the small car, in which Lady Margaret and 
Miss Schnurbeck were already seated, he thought the 
known shortness of Canon Lampart's sermons might 
not be the sole attraction. He was given a seat in 
the body of the big motor himself with Lady Egla- 
mount and the American, while their host sat next 
the driver. Somewhat to Joland's amusement, Lady 
i^lamount and Mr Schnurbeck took up a conver- 
sation which had evidently been interrupted by the 
start for church. 

" No," said she, shaking her head as at an imaginary 
person who had affirmed the contrary ; " I do think 
the young couple can manage all right on three 
thousand a-year." 
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"Fifteen thousand dollars, eh?" said the American, 
screwing up his eyes as he realised the smallness of 
the amount; '* rather a tight fit, I should imagine." 
Then, as though it were an afterthought, he added, 
" I'm right glad my girl won't have to try to make do 
on quite so little as that, though." 

" Oh, of course," agreed Lady Eglamount immediately, 
" your ideas are different from ours ; you Americans 
are so much richer, so much more generous." 

"Well, I allow we may make money a trifle easier; 
anyhow, we don't hang on to it quite so hard." 

" What I have I hold, is our motto ! " said my lady, 
smiling pleasantly at her companion. 

"And what I have I give, is ours," replied the 
American with a bow. 

"Does it ever occur to any of your capitalists to 
give something back to the men who make the money 
for them?" asked Joland quietly, after a slight pause, 
not because the subject interested him, but because 
the conversation had rather irritated him. 

"The men wouldn't take anything in the shape of 
a tip. No one will in America!" said Schnurbeck, 
with a veiled accent of triumph. 

"So I have always been told," Joland replied in a 
somewhat incredulous tone. "The trusts, no doubt, 
foster this spirit of independence." 

" The trusts, as you call them, are merely an associa- 
tion of employers. They represent the co-operation of 
capital, and the co-ordination of labour." 

" Isn't subordination what you mean, Mr Schnurbeck?" 

"Perhaps!" said the American, a smile spreading 
itself slowly over his shrewd, good-natured, wrinkled 
faca "But the other word sounds better." 
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Canon Lampart took for his text that morning the 
words "Let us love one another," and tried to show 
by means of the simplest illustration that this love, 
the love of one's neighbour, could not be all on one 
side. The poor must love the rich who relieve their 
wants and not envy them their prosperity. No one, 
they might be quite sure, had it entirely his own way 
in this world. Good and evil fortune were for the 
most part distributed in equal portions to all men; 
one might be wealthy, while another was healthy, and 
yet another wise; but few, very few, were all of these 
at the same time. Health was often spent in the 
pursuit of wealth, and wisdom only found when the 
great discovery had been made that wealth was not 
in itself worth having. It was only valuable in so 
far as it enabled us to minister to the wants of 
others, and it was absolutely harmful in so far as it 
enabled us to minister to our vanity. 

The Canon had a deep rich voice, and his fine ap- 
pearance, his clear-cut, if rather heavy, features and 
flowing silver hair made what he said seem eloquent, 
though neither the thought nor the phrasing was 
studied. By way of exordium he told his always 
attentive hearers that it was not enough to give 
money: people must give the best they have — their 
personal services to others; they must do for others 
the things they would like others to do for them. 
"Eemember this," he continued impressively, "we 
can do for another things we cannot do for ourselves; 
and the happiness of every one of us, even of the 
highest, depends upon the goodwill of others." With 
these words, which to Joland's mind savoured strongly 
of one of the doctrines of the Illuminati, the Canon 
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brought his five minutes' address to a close. And 
after having again reminded the congregation that the 
offertories that day would go to the Cottage Hospital, 
he left the pulpit. 

" I like your fire-escape," said Miss Schnurbeck to 
Lady Margaret, as Mr EoUo was driving them home 
over the Downs from the quaint, old world little 
church, built of cut flints, at Hinton St Lawrence. 
Then noticing Lady Margaret's expression of bewilder- 
ment, she explained with a light laugh, "The parson, 
I mean; fire-escapes is what the cow-punchers call 
them out West. Dandy name for 'em, isn't it?" 

" We call them sky pilots," put in Mr Eollo, turning 
half round. 

"Say," cried Miss Schnurbeck shrilly, "hadn't you 
better look after piloting us, Mr de Mondfort?" 

"Th^t Canon of yours appeals to me," she added 
with a slight drawl, which gave an air of condescen- 
sion to her words. "He's such a dear, kind, simple 
old gentleman." 

"He is one of the most learned men in England," 
replied Lady Margaret quickly, and not without a 
touch of resentment in her tone. "Took a first-class 
in Classics, and the prize for Greek verse, was a 
fellow of his college, and Divinity professor before 
he came into the family living." 

"My! Then to-day he was just talking down to 
our level." 

" Exactly ; you should hear him preach in the Abbey 
at Monkstone when the House of Congregation is 
sitting," said the other girl enthusiastically. 

" By Jove, yes ! " shouted Mr Eollo without looking 
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round. ''Good old Lampart. He soon loses his field 
then, spread-eagle's 'em over Hebrew, Sanscrit, Buddha, 
and the Lost Gospels ! " 

"It makes one feel mean," said Miss Schnurbeck 
with a pout, "to be taken for an ignoramus. All 
the same, I like what he said; it's what mother used 
always to be telling me," and the motherless girl 
became silent for a little time. 

Before luncheon Lord Eglamount, on the pretext 
of showing Joland a copy of the County History he 
had recently bought, made an opportunity for speak- 
ing to him alone. 

" I am anxious about Master Rollo," he said, putting 
his hand on Joland's shoulder. "It's about time he 
did something. The boy refused an opening in the 
Diplomatic Service that a friend of mine offered him, 
and he didn't take up a nomination for the Foot Guards, 
that came through his mother's family. Now couldn't 
you get him a post somewhere?" 

"We could try," answered Joland eagerly; "not at 
present of course, because our side is out." 

" Quite so ; but you'll soon be in again." 

" I should like to think we would." 

" Oh, it's a certainty. There will be a general election 
in the spring and we shall win, hands down." 

"I can see no signs of it," said the member of 
Parliament in a somewhat doleful tone of voice. 

"I can," said Lord Eglamount, with an accent of 
supreme conviction. "Every sign of it, and I am 
an older man than you, Joland." 

"I'm sure I hope you're right." 

"Of course I am right. The Government are riding 
for a fall, and they'll get a bigger toss than they 
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bargain for. The agricultural labourer is going to 
vote against them." 

" Really ? " 

" Yes. Don't ask me why ; wait ! " 

" But suppose the Government refuses to dissolve." 

"If they meet in February they'll be beaten in the 
House. Their own supporters are tired of them ; they 
know the game's up and that the country mean to 
give us a turn." 

"Well,! need not say that you can rely on me, 
Lord Eglamount, if we do come in. But I should 
have thought your own influence " 

" My dear fellow, the centre of gravity has shifted 
from the Upper to the Lower House. Tou chaps 
have what influence there is now, while we get the 
blame for all the jobbery that goes on." 

" Hard lines ! " exclaimed Joland, laughing sympatheti- 
cally. " But of course there is none ; that is, very little'^ 

" It don't require much." 

"At any rate I can set the machinery in motion, 
and should any suitable post become vacant, if our 
people don't abolish it ^" 

"There you are," cried Lord Eglamount. "We Rad- 
icals are always preaching economy in the House, 
and yet we never practise it outside. Look at London 
with its monstrous debt, its unoccupied sites, its ruin- 
ous rates *' 

"No fault of ours," said Joland, interrupting this 
enumeration of municipal extravagance. "It is the 
subsidy we Radicals have to pay for the support of 
the Social-democrats." 

"You don't mean to say that there are Social-demo- 
crats in England?" 
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"Millions of them! As yet they are imperfectly 
organised; but" — lowering his voice to a whisper — 
"they are getting hold of the Labour-party." 

"Good heavens! There's a strong labour element 
at Cinderford." 

"Yes, only no Labour - party. I could never have 
won, of course, if it hadn't been for the men in the 
engine -works there; but they are not strong enough 
to run a candidate of their own. You see, a county 
division is not the same thing as a town." 

"To be sure! That reminds me we are trying to 
get some one to stand in our interests for the Gran- 
chester division " 

"Very little chance of winning," 

"None whatever. But there is a feeling that the 
party ought to be represented. By the bye, do you 
know Sir Gideon Macalister?" 

"Yes," said Joland with a wry look — "scribbles a 
lot; rather a gas-bag!" 

"Dessay he is," replied Lord Eglamount; "seems a 
pleasant enough fellow, though. Of course we didn't 
expect any one to jump at such a forlorn hope, so 
we thought it was rather good of him to accept our 
— er — invitation to — er — consider the matter. In 
fact, we felt almost guilty." 

" Well, chivalry has not been Macalister's strong point 
up to now," said Joland emphatically, " and I have the 
firmest faith in his capacity to take care of himself." 

" Ah, I see ! you don't like the fellow." 

As they left the library together Joland was him- 
self a little surprised at the way in which he had 
spoken about a man who was only known to him by 
name. For he had never met Macalister, though he 
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had, of course, heard all about his literary depreda- 
tions from various Illuminati. 

Early in the afternoon, while Lord Aversham was 
playing golf with Miss Schnurbeck, and Mr BoUo had 
gone to see the head-keeper about his father's next big 
shoot, Joland and Lady Margaret started for a walk 
together. This was the chance he had been hoping for ; 
and yet when the time arrived he had scarcely had the 
courage to ask her if she would come. They went 
through the bare, gaunt-looking garden and a meadow 
in which some great brown cows were stolidly grazing ; 
down to the edge of a broad sheet of water formed 
in the hollow by a tiny tributary of the neighbouring 
river ; and on over it, across a pontoon-bridge, into the 
copse of nut-trees on the other side. And so far, beyond 
remarking that it was a wonderfully fine day for the 
time of year, they had not exchanged half a dozen words. 
Great love is proverbially silent, and Joland knew that 
his love for Lady Margaret was measureless. He was 
quite sure that it would never end, and he could not 
believe that it had ever had a beginning; it had always 
been, he fancied, a part of his existence, an unconscious 
afl&nity that was of its very essence eternal. Still, to 
make itself known, he told himself, love must find a 
tongue ; and therefore he who found speech so easy at 
other times strove hard to tell her something of what 
he felt. 

"Do you remember," he said, " the first day I ever 
met you, to speak to. Lady Margaret ? " 

" Yes," she answered, " I think I do. At Cinderf ord, 
during the last election, father took me to one of your 
meetings." 
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" And when I saw him sitting in the body of the hall 
with you by his side I made up my mind to come down 
and talk to him directly the meeting was over. Do you 
know why ? " 

Then as she did not answer, but walked on a little 
faster than before, he continued, " Because I wanted to 
be introduced to you. Oh, I had known you by sight 
for ever so long, seen you driving through Monkstone in 
your governess-cart, before you put your hair up, but I 
had never spoken to you." 

"Well?" 

" Well ! that night changed my life. Till then I had 
been fairly well satisfied with myself and with the 
world in general. Afterwards I was miserable; you 
had filled me with discontent." 

" I'm sorry for that," she said softly. 

" I'm not," he answered passionately. " I am glad you 
opened my eyes; glad you showed me the gates of 
Paradise, even if I may never enter it." 

At first his words had come haltingly and expressed 
little of his meaning. They had seemed cold, almost 
formal, and there had been long pauses between the 
sentences. But near to the highest point of the ridge, 
where the Roman camp had been situated from which 
the neighbouring town of Granchester took its name, 
a rustic bench had been placed. Here the two stopped 
and sat down side by side, and Joland now no longer 
hesitated, since, at least, she was listening. 

" Oh, I know," he went on, " that I have no right to 
tell you this, no right to make what after all must 
be an appeal to your pity. You belong to another 
world, a beautiful world into which an ordinary work- 
a-day mortal like myself has no right to intrude — 

D 
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except, once or twice in a lifetime, for a week-end 
perhaps." 

He laughed rather bitterly as he said this, and then 
looked away from her across the undulating park; but 
turning and facing him squarely she soon drew his eyes 
back to hers. 

" You ought not to make fun of our world — the world 
of fashion and folly I suppose you mean — until you are 
certain that I live in it from choice." 

" Margaret ! " 

''Ever since I heard you speak that night, and even 
before then, I have wished to do something to justify 
my existence, to help some one in no matter how humble 
a way ; not to walk through life as if it were a perpetual 
garden-party, and care for nothing so long as I am 
allowed to wear a pretty frock." 

" No one ever needed help more than I do, dear," said 
Joland, almost inarticulate with emotion as he drewi|uite 
close to her. " Will you, can you, help me ? " 

« If I thought " 

" That I loved you ! Margaret, not when I am dead 
shall I cease from loving you. My love for you is all 
that is real in me ; your love is all that I hope for in this 
world, and the next." 

" Sh ! you must not say that ! " 

** I can't help saying it. It's true ! Don't you believe 
me?" 

Well," she answered, smiling, " yes, I think I do." 
My darling," he cried, and, holding her trembling 
but unresisting frame tightly in his arms, pressed his 
lips on hers. Then for a time they sat in silence and 
watched the mist rise from the lake and float away 
across the meadows in long gauze-like filaments. But 
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after a while they talked again of lesser things than 
love — of the words, the looks, the silent sympathy that 
had led him on to hope ; for from the first he had 
not been altogether without hope. And from the first, 
though even now she did not tell him so, she had 
known that she would never care for any other man 
as she cared for him. 

" You guessed that I would get your photograph when 
you told me who had taken it ? " he asked. 

"Yes, I thought you might. Jack," said she with a 
little laugh, sending a thrill through his whole body 
by the tender utterance of his name. 

"Of course it had to be put away when any one 
came," continued he lightly, as soon as he was master 
of himself again. "At other times it stood on the 
mantelpiece in my workroom. I must have spent 
hours gazing at it, and Miss Tolson has run me pretty 
close." 

" Miss Tolson ? " 

" The girl who does my correspondence ; your picture 
has interfered terribly with her work. I really think 
she must have looked at it every time she came to a 
fall stop." 

"When we are married" — the words sounded de- 
lightful to Joland — "I shall be able to write your 
letters for you." 

"There are such a lot of them," he said with an 
accent of doubt, "and they are so uninteresting. Be- 
sides, shorthand and type -writing are rather difficult 
to learn." 

" You know, dear, I want to help you ; I want to 
do something." 

"Oh, you'll have plenty to do as the wife of a 
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member — " he would like to have said a member of 
the Ministry, but that would have been anticipating 
things too much, so he concluded somewhat lamely — 
'^of a member of Parliament.'' 

"Among your constituents." 

"And among my colleagues, — not bad chaps some 
of them, only they want civilising." 

" Would that be my mission ? " 

" Well, part of it, and you'd have to begin with me. 
A solitary life turns a man into an awful bear." 

" But you are not one, therefore it seems you cannot 
have been left quite to yourself." Then, after a moment's 
pause, she added, " Is Miss Tolson good-looking ? " 

" Not a bit, dear. Why do you ask ? " 

" I don't know, except that it's the sort of thing one 
does ask. Men attach so much importance to good looks." 

"How will your people take the news?" he asked, 
taking a more serious tone. 

" Oh," said she, wrinkling her forehead a little, " father 
won't say much; and mother — well, it doesn't matter 
what mother says at first, because she always changes 
her mind afterwards." 

"I can't expect Lady Eglamount to be glad." 

"She will be when she has had time to think, — 
she'll be glad then to have got rid of me. You see, I 
shall be twenty-seven on my next birthday." 

" In February ? " 

" Yes ; everybody knows the day I was born on ! " 

"And one person at least blesses that day," said 
he, in a tone the earnestness of which could not be 
mistaken. 

"Jack!" 

" Maggie ! I may call you that, mayn't I ? " 
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"Of course! Nobody calls me Margaret except 
mother, when I've done something she doesn't approve." 

Again he held her in his arms and kissed her passion- 
ately, yet withal reverently, as though the meeting of 
their lips had set a seal upon their love which time 
itself might not destroy. Suddenly they both became 
aware that it was growing late ; the sun had gone 
down in a ruddy glow, but they had scarcely heeded it. 

" Hallo ! " said Miss Schnurbeck as they entered, from 
the big porter's chair she had drawn up to the fire in 
the hall. " Lord Aversham and I have been in for ever 
so long, though we did a full round. You two must 
be frozen." Then after looking hard at Lady Margaret 
for a moment, she added, "Fraps you aren't, though; 
some folks don't feel the cold." 

That evening, after the ladies had retired, Joland told 
his host that he wanted to speak to him privately. 
Whereupon Lord Eglamount once more took him into 
the big empty library, well knowing that neither his 
sons nor Mr Schnurbeck were in the least likely to come 
in there to look for a book. Joland had not got very 
far with his by no means easy task when Lord Egla- 
mount interrupted him abruptly but not rudely. " Look 
here," he said, " I know what you want to tell me. I've 
seen it coming; and I don't disapprove, or of course I 
wouldn't have asked you here. But " 

"My dear Lord Eglamount," said the younger man, 
grasping his hand. "You have taken an immense 
weight off my mind. I cannot suflBciently thank you." 

"Don't thank me, Joland, till you've heard me out," 
said he, a trifle testily. 
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"Oh, but I do, I must!" exclaimed Joland with 
obvious sincerity. 

"Well, well, put it that way if you like," replied 
Lord Eglamouut, mollified by the other's ardour. " Not 
that I've got much to do with it. The girl's old enough 
to know her own mind. By the bye, how old are you ? " 

" I shall be forty next year." 

"And she'll be seven -and -twenty. You know the 
French saying: add seven to half the husband's years 
and you have what the wife's age ought to be." 

" No, I'd never heard it till this minute," said Joland. 

" It works out all right in your case at any rate, and 
in such matters no one will venture to question the 
wisdom of the French. But what, after all, is of more 
importance to you is to know what I am prepared to 
do for my daughter." 

"No such thought had entered my mind." 

"Quite so, my dear Joland, but we often overlook 
matters of considerable moment. Now, to clear the 
ground, perhaps you wouldn't mind telling me what 
your present income is." 

"Two thousand five hundred a-year." 

"And your seat costs you about half that, I 
suppose ? " 

" Yes, at least half ! " 

Lord Eglamount drew in his breath sharply and then 
emitted a long-sustained sigh. "What is left scarcely 
comes up to my wife's standard. Then Angela has 
somewhat old-fashioned notions; she underrates the 
purchasing power of money nowadays, and the diifi- 
culty of earning it. I have a fairly large income of 
course, but I live up to it. I am forced to do that, 
Joland. Aversham costs me £5000 a-year, and he 
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would go to the Jews if I allowed him a penny less. 
Eollo draws on me heavily from time to time ; and of 
course he must be provided for some day. Maggie, on 
the other hand, would never spend anything on herself 
if she could help it; and it grieves me that I cannot 
afford to give her more than a miserable £500 a-year." 

" Surely that's enough." 

"It ought to be," said Lord Eglamount sadly, "but 
it isn't! Not according to our preposterous modem 
ideas. Therefore, my dear Joland, I must ask you to 
keep this engagement quiet for the present. Your 
position may have improved immensely before you are 
many months older. In the meanwhile no engagement- 
ring and no announcement in the papers, you under- 
stand ! I will break it to the girl's mother, and in time, 
no doubt, she will regard it in the same light as I do. 
Her only anxiety is her daughter's happiness. I can 
rely on you, then, not to make the engagement public 
until my wife has given her consent?" 

" Yes ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 

Lady Eglamount did not come down to breakfast next 
morning, and Miss Schnurbeck was informed by her 
maid that it was reported below-stairs that her ladyship 
had spent a sleepless night Joland could not help 
feeling glad at not having to face his formidable hostess 
so soon after the storm had broken, though he was 
sorry to leave Lady Margaret to bear the whole weight 
of her mother's displeasure. He had only time for a 
few words with her in the gravel square outside, before 
the second coachman arrived at the hall door to drive 
him to Granchester, where he was to catch a fast train 
on the other line to London. 

"I think father was wrong," she said; "an engage- 
ment ought never to be kept secret." 

" Well, it's hardly possible. I shall go back to West- 
minster a different man. Every one will see that I have 
had some amazing stroke of luci. That little American 
girl saw it" 

" Yes, I shall tell her about our — good luck. Jack." 

"And I shan't hide your picture away when people 
come any more, dear." 

With a gentle pressure of her hand, and a long look 
into her big steel-grey eyes, he endeavoured to convey 
something of the steadfast character of lus love, and con- 
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soled himself for not being able to give her a parting kiss 
by the reflection that however public their engagement 
might have been made, it would have scarcely been possible 
to do this in the presence of the second coachman. 

Joland carried away her image in his mind, — ^her 
delicate oval chin; her firm-set lips that formed the 
classic bow; her straight nose, arched eyebrows, and 
broad white forehead almost hidden by a cluster of close 
brown curls. He would not forget her, he thought, as 
the shabby little train panted along towards London, 
— the tall thin girl he had seen slowly ripen into 
womanhood; even if he had not got her picture to 
remind him of her, she would be with him always now, 
until the day came when he would bring home the 
original. But before that day came many things must 
happen, and in cold blood he clearly saw that the stake 
he was playing for involved a terrible risk. It had all 
seemed so easy when he first got into the House at a 
by-election, and indeed for some years after that; but 
in time he began to realise the implacable nature of the 
parliamentary machine. He knew now that politics 
were an expensive game, like polo ; a pleasant sport for 
a rich man who feels proud of being allowed to exhibit 
a challenge cup on his sideboard for a year. The House, 
he knew now, was like a gold mine, — a bottomless 
pitcher into which fortunes are poured and out of which 
only a favoured few ever get any return. 

As the session went on he remarked an extraordinary 
desire on the part of the Government to hear what the 
Opposition programme was ; and this set him wondering 
whether there might not be something in Lord Egla- 
mouDt's prognostication. To the repeated taunts of 
the Prime Minister their leader replied that it was 
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the function of the Opposition to oppose, and not to 
formulate, proposals of legislation; but that a definite 
programme would be immediately forthcoming if his 
right honourable friend would advise his Majesty to 
dissolve Parliament, which he was, as a matter of fact, 
in duty bound to do, as his supporters, though still in 
a not inconsiderable majority, had long since exhausted 
their mandate. This expression caused Joland to smile, 
for, being an old parliamentary hand, he remembered 
how it had often been used within a year of a general 
election. He was amused, too, by the way in which 
an elderly Scotsman seated next to him summed up 
the situation. " Ah," said Gordison, borrowing a simile 
from his beloved golf, "the chiefs just playing a fine 
pawky game." 

One evening he persuaded Lockie, whom he had met 
by accident in Piccadilly, to leave his note-books and 
cultures in order to dine at the House and hear the 
debate. The clauses of a somewhat colourless education 
bill were to be taken, and there was every probability 
of a late night. On one of them Joland was going 
to intervene in the interest of certain constituents, a 
deputation of whom had waited upon him on the 
previous afternoon, and having been shown the House, 
entertained to tea and toasted buns, and given cards 
for the Strangers' Gallery, had been sent away happy. 
At dinner the two talked about the jolly time they 
had at Cambridge, the debates at the Magpie and 
Stump, where Joland was the great Conservative 
orator, and where Lockie occasionally took part on 
the other side. 

"You've come round to my way of thinking since 
then," said the doctor, with a sly look at his friend. 
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"Of course I did," answered Joland, laughing; "I 
was bound to directly I began to think at alL Though 
I don't know whether I should have troubled to do 
that if I hadn't been asked to stand as a Liberal/' 

"Do you know," said Lockie, after he had eaten a 
few mouthfuls, "I've become less advanced in my 
views, — more leave-well-alone, I mean." 

"A Tory, in fact!" 

"No; neutral! I can't see that either party does 
much, and both do the same things in the long run." 

" Of course they both try to please the voters. Only 
they seldom know what will please them, so, generally 
speaking, they endeavour " 

" To do nothing ! " said Lockie, finishing the sentence 
and his dinner at the same time. 

" Exactly 1 And if you'll come with me now I'll put 
you where you can see the game of cross-questions and 
crooked answers played at close quarters." 

Joland went to the sergeant-at-arms and got an order 
for the one seat under the gallery that remained vacant* 
and from this point of vantage his friend was enabled 
to watch all the stage business of the actors and to 
hear some of their asides. The Minister in charge of 
the bill — ^never very distinct — became inaudible as the 
evening went on, and made his corrections of the glar- 
ing misstatements of his opponents in a tired, hoarse 
whisper, which scarcely reached the corner where Lockie 
sat, but was caught no doubt by the reporters, to whom 
it seemed to be addressed rather than to the chair. It 
was nearly eleven when Joland rose to make his point 
on behalf of certain outlying districts in the Cinder- 
ford division, whose interests would be affected if this 
measure became law, and Lockie thought that he had 
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fallen off as a debater since the old days at the 
Magpie and Stump. But soon his friend, having sat 
down again in a few minutes, came along the passage 
between the benches and leaned over the balustrade 
in front of him. 

"You thought me rather poor, eh?" said he softly. 
"But remember what I told you: I am not very keen 
about this clause. You see it cuts both ways; the 
villagers are nonconformists to a man, but many of 
my supporters in the towns are church-goers." 

Lockie then saw that it was no occasion for the 
employment of impassioned oratory on his friend's 
part, and as just at that moment he was turned out 
of his seat while a division was being taken, he made 
up his mind to go home. 

But when Joland came out again into the inner 
lobby he would not hear of the doctor leaving so 
early. 

"Look here, it isn't twelve yet!" he said in the 
most persuasive tone and with a twinkle in his eye. 
"Stop a bit, anyhow. You may see some real fun. 
I've just heard something in our lobby. The Irishmen 
are up to one of their larks." 

When Lockie weiit back to his place behind the 
sergeant-at-arms he naturally imagined he would wit- 
ness a display of verbal fireworks by the leaders of 
the ^Nationalist party. But, though the clause under 
consideration related to Catholic schools, after a Unionist 
member had addressed a few non-committal observa- 
tions to a thin and unattentive House no one rose 
from the Opposition side to continue the debate. Instead 
of the flowers of rhetoric Lockie had expected, there 
came from the few Irish members present a cry of 
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"Divide!" This cry was taken up mechanically on 
the other side, and before the Government whips could 
warn their temporary leader of his danger the division 
bells had rung. Again Lockie was turned out of the 
chamber while an army of members were trooping into 
it, some from the smoke-room and the libraries, and 
many more from the various strategic positions they 
had occupied outside the Palace. As the members 
filed through the lobbies and massed themselves be- 
hind the bar of the House, it soon became apparent 
that the division was a close one; then gradually the 
excitement of everybody grew intense — breathless. 
When, however, the Opposition whip was seen to be 
advancing towards the left, instead of towards his 
customary place on the right, of the Speaker, to be 
quickly joined at the table by the other teller for the 
Opposition, a savage roar of triumph broke forth. The 
Government had been defeated; so much was plain. 
Nobody waited for the announcement of the numbers, 
which, when the Speaker at last obtained a moment's 
silence by his calls of "Order! Order!" gave the 
Opposition a bare majority of three votes. But this 
being quite as many as the organisers of the surprise 
had expected, the narrowness of the margin by which 
success had been secured in no way checked their 
tumultuous enthusiasm. The Irish shouted themselves 
hoarse with reiterated cries of " Besign ! " The Unionists 
looked hideously crestfallen and much ruffled, while 
their opponents laughed and chaffed and talked to one 
another in an ostentatiously loud tone, in the manner 
of men who are unaccustomed to victory and have 
not yet learned to bear good fortune with dignity. 
Colonel Crandon caught up Joland and Lockie in 
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the courtyard, and volunteered to walk as far as St 
James's Street with them. 

"How is it that you weren't stronger to-night, 
Colonel ? " said Joland with a spice of malice. 

" Because we are sick and tired of the whole thing," 
answered Crandon. "Of course I don't attach any 
more importance than you do to this snap vote, but 
I appeal to our friend here," addressing himself to 
Lockie. "Parliaments get old, like men; this one is 
worn out. Anno domini, doctor, nothing to be done! 
Why," he continued, turning to Joland again, "more 
than sixty on our side are not going to seek re-election ; 
they've had enough of it; haven't got any more time 
or money to waste. I am only going on myself because 
I've got a safe seat, and I don't want to sell the party." 

When taking leave of Lockie, Joland made him 
promise faithfully to attend the next meeting of the 
Illuminati, which would not be until the first Friday 
in February, as he thought there was very little chance 
of their spending another evening together again before 
Christmas, and after Christmas all sorts of things might 
happen. What was going to happen in the immediate 
future he did not know. Would the Government 
resign? That was their most dignified course of 
action, perhaps; but would they take it? Strange 
that so many men on the other side were giving up; 
yet were there not many on his side who also felt 
sick and tired of it all? Joland was beginning to 
think his father had been right. If a man goes on 
till be can decently take silk, and then gets into the 
House, he keeps in the running for a high court 
judgeship; should he have any practice as a leader, 
he may aspire to the law offices of the crown, and 
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even to that goal of every barrister's ambition, the 
woolsack. But if he gets into the House before he 
has made any sort of name at the bar, and hasn't had 
enough practice to justify his being made a recorder, 
there will be an outcry later on against his being 
appointed a county court judge. This being the case, 
Joland asked himself whether it would not also be 
his most dignified course to resign; to retire grace- 
fully at the next dissolution, and turn his attention 
to some more remunerative occupation than the affairs 
of State? He had never been in any sense a pro- 
fessional politician; he had always contrived to keep 
his sack upright, as his father would have said, and 
had taken material assistance from no man. From 
boyhood his ambition had been to enter the world of 
politics, and he felt that he would not have been true 
to himself if he had failed to obey this call. Still, he 
realised that a time might come when it would be 
wise to abandon his ambition; he could not afford to 
follow a " will o' the wisp " now that he had some one 
else to think of besides himself. Margaret would be 
disappointed if he gave up his seat; and her mother, 
who had somewhat relented towards him of late, 
would regard him as less eligible, or perhaps he 
ought to put it as more ineligible, than before. like 
the Government, therefore, he must do nothing in a 
hurry, but must wait for some sure indication of the 
way in which the cat was going to jump. 

In spite of the pretentious placards and hysterical 
leaders of the Opposition newspapers, the Government 
did not resign. The Prime Minister laughed to scorn 
the very idea of their doing anything of the kind, and 
the whips rallied the party together so successfully. 
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that during the next week they defeated a motion, 
which amounted to a vote of want of confidence, by a 
majority of over a hundred. 

One Saturday afternoon when Joland went into the 
club library to look up a quotation, he saw the leader 
of the Opposition ensconced in an arm-chair by the 
farther fireplace, with the December number of the 
'Eclectic' in his hand. An hour later, as he was 
leaving the club, he came face to face with his chief, 
who was being helped into his coat by the hall-porter. 

"Hallo, Joland," exclaimed the great man, "that's a 
grand article of yours. I'd been told about it, and 
I've just read it. Some of your suggestions are quite 
admirable. When we get a look in again you must 
embody them in a bill. You really must 1 " Evidently 
the leader of the Opposition knew no more about the 
intentions of the Cabinet than the humblest of his 
supporters. And when shortly before Christmas Parlia- 
ment was prorogued, the King's Speech contained a 
reference to two or three highly contentious measures 
which the Government proposed to introduce during 
the next session. 

"Prepare! organise!" croaked the Opposition whips, 
but they had cried "Wolf!" so often before that no 
one paid much attention to them. Members of Parlia- 
ment are only mortal, and their thoughts at that season 
of the year are devoted to what they shall give the 
numerous people who expect a Christmas present. 
There was one present which had absorbed Joland's 
attention to the exclusion of all others. What should 
he give Lady Margaret? Lord Eglamount had spec- 
ifically asked him not to give her a ring, and there 
was only one ring that counted, the least costly ring 
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a man gives to the woman he loves. When would he 
be able to place that plain gold circlet on her finger, 
and repeat after the priest the words that would make 
them one till death? He did not know; but in his 
heart he knew that they were one already, and one 
for ever would remain. He had only possessed a luke- 
warm belief in the immortality of the soul before she 
had let him see that his love was returned. But since 
that day it had become an article of faith with him, 
which nothing could shake, — a patent fact, of which 
he saw evidence on every side, and, like all true lovers, 
he refused to contemplate the idea that the object of 
his love could really die. Such love as theirs was 
everlasting, a mystery, and had nothing in common 
with the longings to which gross -minded people give 
the name of love. 

Finally, he decided in favour of a small mirror in a 
sliding gold case, and with a chain by which, the shop- 
man explained, it might be attached to the military belt 
that was then being much worn. Joland picked this 
out of many trifles, because, like all men, he was ex- 
tremely fond of looking at his own reflection, and 
because it would enable him to tell Maggie that when 
she opened it she would behold the most beautiful 
picture in the world. Not an altogether original turn, 
he was bound to admit; then it wasn't easy to find 
anything original to say to one's sweetheart when the 
poets have been before one. The beggars leave one 
nothing to say that they haven't said already ten times 
as well ; only, he reflected, one may mean it, which was 
not perhaps always the case with them. For Lady 
Eglamount, whom he scarcely dared to consider yet as 
a potential mother-in-law, he bought a patent calendar 

E 
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in a neat silver frame, which, with a little manipulation, 
would last until it or its owner's patience was worn out. 
He would like to have enclosed a wish that it might 
only record happy days, but he felt that any such 
message would be properly regarded as an unwarrant- 
able intrusion between her ladyship and the exalted 
powers who control the fate of persons of distinction. 
As there was no one else who would expect anything 
beyond a card, he turned his back on Bond Street and 
plunged into the Burlington Arcade. In the shallow 
little shop where he was in the habit of choosing a 
few almanacs to send to the ladies who had invited 
him to dinner during the year, he suddenly became 
aware of Lord Eglamount standing at his elbow, and 
failing to obtain any attention from the man behind the 
counter. His lordship gave him the season's greeting 
with much warmth; and when the shop assistant had 
politely but firmly refused to get him a particular card 
out of the window, he waited without showing the 
slightest impatience until Joland had secured every- 
thing he wanted. Then, hooking his arm through that 
of the younger man, he silently led him in the direction 
of St James's Palace. 

'' Ha ! " said Lord Eglamount, at length breaking into 
speech, " a quarter to four. What do you say to our 
walking over to the Horse Guards and seeing the 
men inspected?" 

This did not sound a very exciting entertainment to 
Joland ; still he at once agreed, as he not only wanted 
to stand well with Lady Margaret's father, but genuinely 
liked him. 

" My boy is the officer on duty, you see," said Lord 
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Eglamount, explaining the reason of his anxiety to see 
the guard turned out that day. 

When they had passed through the archway in the 
centre of the parade-ground they found a little crowd, 
composed for the most part of respectably if not smartly 
dressed people, drawn up on the side opposite to the 
guard -room, and facing them were nearly a dozen 
dismounted troopers in the gorgeous uniform of the 
3rd life Guards, with a couple of less splendid dragoons 
on their left flank, under the command of what Joland 
took to be a corporal. As the clock struck four, a tall 
ojfficer in undress uniform rode out of the park into 
the courtyard, at the sight of whom Lord Eglamount 
drew farther back under the shadow of the archway. 
He felt that his son would resent his being there, and 
though he would have liked to speak to him when the 
inspection was finished, he knew that to do so would 
appear a tactless interference with duty. The father, 
therefore, remained as unobtrusive a spectator as was 
possible to any one of so distinguished an appearance, 
while the son dismounted, drew his sabre, saluted, and 
walked round the men, who were standing to attention 
also with sabres drawn. With a preternaturally stem 
expression, Lord Aversham looked carefully at the boots, 
breeches, tunics, gloves, and accoutrements of each of the 
Life Guardsmen and gave a perfunctory glance at the 
two dragoon orderlies. "Eight turn!" he cried, "dis- 
miss!" and then he disappeared into the building, as 
the two cloaked sentries wheeled their horses in at the 
front gate and dismounted. 

Again Lord Eglamount drew Joland along with 
him without speaking for some time. "Well," he said 
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at last, as they turned out of the park up the Duke 
of York's steps, " our Life Guards take a lot of beat- 
ing — in looks, at any rate." 

So they ought, reflected Joland, when it costs £5000 
a-year to maintain a junior oflBcer, — as much as the 
nation pays the Prime Minister. No wonder Aversham 
looked solemn ; an awful weight of responsibility rested 
on his shoulders, for, rain, hail, or sunshine, when his 
men were mounted and on ceremonial duty, there must 
not be a spot on~ the burnished surface of their breast- 
plates. 

They paused before a flight of stone steps leading 
into a rather dingy-looking house between Joland's own 
club and one much affected by bishops and book- 
worms. " Inhospitable hole," exclaimed Lord Egla- 
mount with a jerk of the head towards the club ; 
"can't even offer you a cup of tea! But you must 
come and dine with me here some day." 

" Thanks ! I should like to very much," said Joland, 
in the flat tone of one who repeats a formula which 
politeness demands but which has no real meaning. 
He was about to move away when Lord Eglamount 
stopped him with a gesture and asked him what he 
was doing at Christmas; for obvious reasons he hesi- 
tated to ask where he was going. 

" I shall spend Christmas at Cinderford," said Joland. 

" Capital ! " exclaimed the other. " Nothing like 
being on the ground; there is no knowing when the 
general election may come." 

" Surely not till the autumn now ! " 

" I think we shall be in the thick of it next month," 
said Lord Eglamount with an accent of certainty which 
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caused Joland to ask, ''Have you heard anything 
official ? " 

"Well, no, not exactly official," he replied, laughing. 
Then, after looking round to see that there was no 
one within earshot, he added in a confidential whisper, 
''but a friend of mine at St Andrews tells me that 
they are not keeping the Prime Minister's rooms for 
him this January." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The County Hotel at Cinderford was neither a very 
ancient nor a very modern house, yet, though it seemed 
to possess no possible attraction, Joland had consid- 
erable diflBculty in securing a decent room for the 
Christmas week. The hotel was full of quiet elderly 
couples and a few old bachelors, who had apparently 
taken refuge there from the festivities of the season. 
Indeed, the buxom fair-haired matron who conducted 
it informed Joland on his arrival that if he hadn't 
been member for the division she would have had to 
put him out ; as she couldn't do that, it was a gentle- 
man stopping in the hotel of the name of Sharpies 
who had been put out. Joland said he was sorry 
that any one should have been put out on his 
account, and he secretly hoped that the banished 
guest did not by any chance possess a vote in the 
Cinderford division. He had rather an awkward op- 
ponent in a certain Captain Harry Levilly, who had 
recently come forward as the Unionist candidate, and 
had bought a place in the neighbourhood on the 
strength of his adoption. This gentleman, so far as 
Joland's agent could gather, traded under the style of 
Aaron Lewis & Co. as a ready-made clothier in the 
East End, where he had the reputation of being one 
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of the closest -fisted employers in the whole business. 
But down here he gave away money in handfuls, and 
assuredly never wore any clothes of his own make. 
"The Captain is always as neat and natty as the 
nimble ninepence he looks after so carefully in Lon- 
don," said the Liberal agent, a grey-haired local solicitor, 
who had served his articles with Joland's father and 
had twice been Mayor of Cinderford. "Still, he isn't 
popular somehow; doesn't say the right thing at the 
right time or in the right way. I don't fancy he'll 
give you much trouble, my boy," and he gave the 
sitting member a friendly tap on the arm. A great 
many people in Cinderford had an unconscious habit 
of doing this, which spoke volumes as to Joland's 
personal popularity. But for the moment his thoughts 
were with the girl he loved; his chief anxiety was 
to know how often he could manage to see her dur- 
ing the next week or so. He had of malice prepense 
sent his little offering to Lady Eglamount two days 
beforehand, in the hope that it might soften her 
heart; and on Christmas eve he received a note on 
scented, mauve-coloured paper, stamped with her lady- 
ship's cipher, bidding him come to dinner next day. 
The man who brought it took back a hasty written 
acceptance and a tip which caused him to linger some- 
what on the way. It wasn't safe to carry so much 
money home on a dark night, he thought; men had 
been murdered for less. 

Miss Schnurbeck, who had been asked to spend 
Christmas at Belmere, was the only other visitor besides 
Joland next day. And as Lord Aversham had written 
from Windsor, where he was now quartered, to say that 
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he could not square it with, the Colonel, there were 
only six at dinner. Poor Lady Eglamount, though 
heartbroken at the absence of her elder son, contrived 
to be most pleasant to Joland, who had the unwonted 
honour of taking her in. Moreover, she thanked him 
with real gratitude for the pretty calendar he had given 
her, and his kind thought. Evidently she had not been 
spoiled in the matter of presents. On his left hand 
sat Lady Margaret, with a glow of health in her cheek 
and a gleam of joy in her eye that made him feel 
exquisitely happy. He noticed that Mr EoUo and 
Miss Schnurbeck, who sat opposite, also seemed to be 
enjoying each other's company very much. Nor could 
he help observing that Lady Eglamount from time to 
time cast reproachful glances at them. And when the 
ladies had retired Mr EoUo informed him that his 
mother had asked Bel Schnurbeck down for Christmas 
because she thought Bill was coming. "Bel was glad 
to come, you see. She was stopping at the Atlantic 
under the wing of Mrs Vanceller, as Mr Schnurbeck 
has been obliged to go back to New York," explained 
the young man with engaging candour, " and if Bill isn't 
here, that's his look-out. She knows it's all rot about 
the Colonel. Besides, she's my friend. I met her and 
her father yachting with the Vancellers. Do you know 
Juliet Vanceller? No! Ah, she's a topping girl, and 
she'll have millions when Pa Vanceller is gathered to 
his fathers. Mother would like to secure Miss Van- 
celler for my cousin Dick, who isn't a bad sort, but 
old Van fights shy of dukes, — says he isn't taking any." 
"Look here, EoUo," said his father in a tone of re- 
proof, but inwardly pleased to see him getting on so 
well with a man wlio might be of use to him before 
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long, "you mustn't monopolise our friend the whole 
evening ! I dare say he'd much rather join the ladies." 

When they entered the drawing-room, Lady Egla- 
mount, who had already begun to nod over a piece of 
needlework, asked Miss Schnurbeck to play something. 
But though she could play almost anything from memory, 
Mr Eollo ostentatiously placed a big book of music on 
the rest and stood beside the piano ready to turn over 
for her. 

Meanwhile Lord Eglamount, on the pretext of looking 
at an external thermometer, slipped out of the room 
through a door into the adjoining palm-house. 

"That's right," sjtid Eollo, as she began a diflBcult 
rhapsody by Brahms. "Mother always goes to sleep 
when you play." 

" I am sorry my playing is as bad as that," she said, 
looking up at him with an expression of mock disgust. 

" Oh, it's beautiful ! That's why, you know. If you 
struck a wrong note she'd wake up directly." 

"Then I reckon I must try not to do that," sjtid 
Miss Schnurbeck, glancing across the room at Lady 
Margaret and Joland, who were seated together on one 
of the big empire sofas. "Do you know," she added, 
playing the while with the utmost ease and correctness, 
as well as with no little feeling, "I think your friend 
Mr Joland is about the most fascinating man I've ever 
seen." 

" EeaUy ? " 

"Yes; he has got such a lovely, frank, fearless out- 
look, and such a sympathetic smile. Oh, lots of 
Englishmen have blue eyes, wavy brown hair, well- 
trained moustaches, and a clear complexion, but there's 
mighty few that look like him." 
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" Why not ? " 

" Well, it isn't easy to say. The others don't exactly 
look stupid, but sort of stiff." 

"You are rather hard on — the others." 

" Oh, you needn't mind ; you are much more like an 
American." 

Knowing this was intended to be a compliment, Mr 
Rollo did not feel called upon to protest on purely 
patriotic grounds ; and with his ruddy, clean -shaved 
face and rough black hair, the young man did indeed 
somewhat resemble the typical cow-boy. 

" My ! " exclaimed Miss Schnurbeck a moment later, 
after having stolen another glance at the two on the 
sofa, "I call that just cunning." 

" What ? " asked KoUo, his curiosity aroused by her 
tone. 

"Oh, nothing, nothing; only an idea of mine," she 
answered hurriedly, beginning to play an air out of 
the latest musical comedy. "Now tell me, what do 
you think of this?" 

"That's top-hole!" 

"I guessed you'd like it." 

• • •••••• 

As soon as he thought they were unobserved, Joland 
had taken out a small oval packet that had been bulging 
his coat till now, and had handed it to Lady Margaret. 
Inside the paper there was a blue velvet case, which she 
opened with childlike eagerness, and then gave a little 
start of pleased surprise. " Oh, it is kind of you. Jack," 
she said, taking the flat gold medallion in her hand. 
Then she turned to him as if she would have much liked 
to kiss him, and he felt almost the same sort of thrill as 
though she had. 
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"Push back the cover," he whispered, gazing at her 
with a look of admiration, '' and you will see the most 
beautiful face in the world." 

" Oh, what nonsense ! " she cried, while a blush spread 
itself over her ivory white skin as she saw her own 
reflection. 

" It will always be so for me — always ! " he said softly. 

She looked down, not caring to meet his eye at that 
moment lest she should too plainly show the pleasure his 
words gave her. But as she did this, unconsciously the 
hand in which she held the mirror sought hi& Slowly 
his fingers closed upon her wrist, and thus they sat in 
silence for a few seconds. Then on a sudden as he 
looked at her hand he saw her face in the mirror they 
were holding out between them. 

"Curious! I can see your face now, Maggie, though 
you tried to hide it from me." 

"And I can see yours, dear," she answered, looking 
at the mirror. 

" Somehow I believe," he said in hoarse, uneven tones, 
her image having for a moment become blurred, " if ever 
anything should come between us, if ever we should be 
a great way apart and could not reach one another, 
that each of us would be able to see the other in this 
glass." 

Lord Eglamount opened the half-glass door of the 
winter garden rather noisily, when he returned from 
a prolonged study of the thermometer. 

"There are eight degrees of frost," he said, going to 
the fireplace. "We're in for some hard weather!" 

" Eeal Christmas weather," responded Joland, getting 
up and coming towards him. 
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" Quite so ; but I fear you'll have a cold journey 
to-night/' said his host, as he threw another great log 
on the fire. 

" Must you really be going, Mr Joland ? " asked Lady 
Eglamount, waking up from the slumber into which 
Miss Schnurbeck's rhapsody had lulled her, and catch- 
ing, as was her invariable habit, at the last sentence. 

"I'm afraid I must," he replied, with a quickness 
which pleased him, as it showed that he was not yet, 
at any rate, losing his grip. 

" Why, it's only ten ! " remonstrated Lord Eglamount. 

"But I've a long drive," said Joland with a laugh; 
"it'll be pretty late before I get back to Cinderford. 
Good-bye, Lady Eglamount ; it was too good of you to 
ask th6 stranger " 

"Oh, we don't regard you as a stranger!" said her 
ladyship most graciously, conscious perhaps that she 
had somewhat precipitated his leave-taking. 

" I watched you two looking at that," Miss Schnurbeck 
confessed, when Lady Margaret showed her Joland's 
present before they said good-night. "It had never 
struck me till then that two people could see one 
another that way." 

"Nor had it me," replied the other girl, thinking of 
what he had said afterwards about their being able to 
see one another at a distance. A pretty fancy, she 
told herself, but only a fancy ; and yet he had spoken 
so seriously, almost as though his words were pro- 
phetic. Could such a thing, then, under certain con- 
ditions, actually happen ? No, of course it could not ! 

" Say I " exclaimed Miss Schnurbeck, interrupting her 
train of thought, "he's real fond of you." 
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"What makes you think so?" 

"The way he looked at you. When a man looks 
at a girl that way, he'll go through fire and water for 
her, if she'll let him. Oh, he don't slop over any- 
where, doesn't throw himself away, I mean. But he's 
sound wood right through to the centre." 

Lady Margaret smiled at her friend's wealth of 
metaphor, and this outspoken praise of her lover 
pleased her, because she knew that little Miss Schnur- 
beck's heart was already given to some one else — some 
one who hadn't the vaguest notion of the fact. 

Lord Eglamount had prognosticated rightly. For the 
next three days it froze hard, and when Sunday came 
the ice was quite safe, though, of course, no one was 
allowed on the lake in Belmere Park that day. Joland 
drove over to Hinton St Lawrence in the morning, 
ostensibly to lunch with the Lamparts, but really in 
order to catch Lady Margaret as she was coming out 
of church, and make her promise to skate with him 
next day if an unexpected thaw didn't set in. Luckily, 
it did not thaw, but froze harder than ever that Sunday 
night; and, as very little snow had fallen, the ice was in 
splendid condition when Joland reached the lake on 
Monday morning at ten o'clock. He had made an early 
start, and had been brought from Cinderford at a great 
pace in a motor by one of his principal supporters. But 
he had not long to wait before Lady Margaret appeared 
upon the low ridge that bordered the lake on the side 
nearest the house. Having in the meantime put on a 
pair of stout boots with blades screwed to them, and 
having got the loan of a kitchen chair, he soon had her 
skates securely fixed. Then away they went, hand in 
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hand, gliding across the firm elastic surface of the ice. 
They chose the lower and larger portion of the lake, 
which gave them plenty of scope for movement, in 
preference to the smaller part above the bridge of boats 
on which a rink had been carefully prepared. There 
Joland had already seen Mr Eollo and Miss Schnurbeck 
with another pair of young people revolving in circles 
that met in a point, marked on the ice by an orange. 
This manoeuvre, which he believed to be known as " eights 
in the centre," struck him as rather pretty; pretty 
enough also was the little American girl in her high 
boots, somewhat short grey skirt, tightly fitting jacket 
trimmed with white Astrachan, and little cap of the 
same skin perched on the side of her head. Yet, look- 
ing at Margaret from as impartial a point of view as 
was possible, he liked her long brown cloth coat, full 
skirt, and large flat cap better. He was glad, too, that 
she had not passed the test of the English Club at 
Davos, as Miss Schnurbeck had done, but was content 
to move aimlessly about side by side with him and let 
him talk to her. Till the sun went down that day, as it 
would do all too soon, he was to have her to himself. 
There were plenty of people on the ice, as almost any 
one could get permission to skate, but no one would take 
any notice of them beyond a friendly nod, as it is not 
the custom of skaters to hold up a couple on the ice, 
since they can have no need of any society but their 
own. So it certainly was with Joland ; he was indeed 
scarcely aware of the existence of any one else but 
Margaret; to hold her hand, to be near her thus, was 
the keenest delight he had ever felt. It was, too, for 
the first time, which in itself would make him always 
remember this day. Could it be the same with her, he 
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asked himself. With men he knew he could get on 
well'; he was a good listener, never bored them and was 
seldom bored by them. But with women it was different ; 
he did not know what they thought about him, he only 
knew that the sort of women he had seen most of said 
they could not understand him, could not tell what he 
meant. And perhaps they were right, for to them he 
really meant nothing. There had been episodes in which 
women had figured, brief periods when he had tried to 
squeeze a little romance out of life, but they had left no 
lasting memory, and up to now no sense of regret. Now 
as she drew him on to talk about himself, as women will, 
he could have wished that there were not certain things 
she must not know. Still she was so far above these 
things that he hoped she would lift him above them 
too and in time make him worthy of her. Moreover 
there was something, he felt sure, which would help him 
to rise to her level, — the mystic quality of his love, the 
torch of eternal fire that had touched his heart and 
cleansed it of all impurities. In turn she told him 
something about herself, about the difficulty she had 
with German and music, the disgrace she got into with 
her mother for not wearing gloves all day long, the row 
there was when Sollo built a Bobinson Crusoe hut in 
the big cedar tree and made her climb up into it to 
see him fire off his cannons. ** I was thirteen when that 
happened," she explained, "and ought to have known 
better. Only BoUo had taken such a lot of trouble about 
the hut, and it really was rather nice, though the gun* 
powder made one cough." 

He smiled a little sadly at this revelation of her girl- 
hood^ of the time before he had known her even by 
sight; for somehow it made her seem so far off. And 
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looking fondly at the delicate colour which the wind 
had brought into her cheek, he felt as though he were 
standing on tiptoe in order to take down some beautiful 
and fragile object from a high shelf where it seemed 
to be just out of his reach. Suppose that after all 
he could not reach her! Once she were his all the 
rest was simple, with her by his side he would have 
no fear of being beaten in the race. He would go 
straight ahead and win. No looking round to see 
where the others were then. Her mere presence, the 
touch of her hand, made him braver, less wanting in 
self-reliance. Soon, he told himself, he would find a 
stool to stand on and would thus be able to reach 
her with ease. 

Though he could have gone on skating all day, he 
feared that she might grow tired, and proposed after 
an hour or so that they should rest on the trunk of 
a tree which had been felled near the farther and 
less frequented end of the lake. Sitting together they 
watched the others for a time and agreed that it was 
a pity one had so few chances of skating in the 
open air in England. 

"They won't allow you on the Serpentine," he said, 
"until the ice is five inches thick, and that's about 
every twenty years." 

"Ah! they had a bad accident there once, hadn't 
they ? " 

"I believe so, and I suppose the authorities are 
right, as it is pretty deep in some parts." 

" There is no danger here ; it's not more than three 
feet deep anywhere." 

"That's a good thing! for people will go on the 
ice even when they know it isn't safe." 
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"Yes, that accounts for the accidents one reads of 
every year." 

« Strange, isn't it ? " he said, putting his arm round 
her waist and drawing her close to him so that her 
head rested on his shoulder, " to throw your life away 
for the sake of doing what some one else wouldn't 
dare to do. The fate of such foolhardy people does 
not affect one, scarcely interests one even. It is not 
of the nature of a tragedy, but of a police report. 
" Found drowned ; " there may be, probably is, a drama 
behind those two words, yet how little they move 
us when we see them repeated several times outside 
a police station. We do not know the actors in the 
underlying drama. That is why, I think. But there's 
a story of an unknown man who was drowned that 
I've never forgotten. I heard it many years ago at 
Cambridge, and the chap who told it me said it was 
true. He made a great point of that; but somehow 
it sounds more like an effort of imagination. Would 
you care to hear it?" Then with a smile he added, 
" It isn't long ! " 

"I wouldn't mind if it were. Jack," she answered, 
raising her eyes to his with a look of sweet contentment. 

"The scene is laid somewhere abroad," he said, 
returning her gaze so steadfastly that the long dark 
lashes soon veiled her eyes, "in Holland, I have 
always fancied, though my friend was by no means 
clear about that, but at any rate in some country 
where there are canals. Two young people were fond 
of each other, as young people in all countries have a 
way of being. One winter's night the girl, a pretty, 
plump little person with light blue eyes and two long 
plaits of flaxen hair, parted as usual with her lover at 

F 
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the door of her father's house as the clocks were 
striking ten. He was obliged to go on business to a 
town at some distance up the canal next day, and she 
promised to meet him on the ice as he returned. There 
hadn't been a breath of wind since the frost set in, so 
that the ice was not only as smooth as glass but almost 
as transparent. The girl was a good skater, as nearly 
every Dutch girl is, and disdained the many invita- 
tions she received to link up with one of the merry 
parties that hurried by in single file holding on to a 
long pole. She was in no hurry, for her lover could 
not come back till he had finished his business, and her 
only anxiety was not to pass him unseen, as she might 
have done had she linked up with a lot of others. 
Still her long curved runners carried her forward at a 
good pace, but not quickly enough to prevent her from 
seeing the water as it glided away beneath her. 
Suddenly she beheld a dark object under the ice a few 
feet in front of her, which caused her heart to stop 
beating. It was the body of a man, dressed as any 
other young man would be at that time of the year. 
In a moment she was kneeling on the ice gazing at 
the thing that moved slowly towards her, and soon 
she saw a face with wide-open terror-stricken eyes 
staring up into hers. It was the face of the man she 
loved ! " 

" Not yet dead, perhaps," exclaimed Lady Margaret in 
a hushed voice. 

"But bound to die!" said Joland, with remorseless 
insistence. "No possibility of her breaking the ice or 
getting help in time. The body of her lover would be 
carried down to the sea, whence it might or might not 
be recovered." 
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"Terrible!" she said, shivering a little. "It quite 
makes one's blood run cold." 

" Pure invention, no doubt," he replied. " But we have 
been sitting still too long. Let us take another turn 
together." 

''Ah," he said with a great sigh as again they moved 
along hand in hand, " if it could only last." 

" What makes you say that ? " she asked in a tone of 
surprise. 

" Nothing lasts ! Look at the sun sinking behind the 
trees there ; soon it will have disappeared altogether, and 
this day — this great day will be over. Margaret, in all 
my life I have never been so happy as I have been 
to-day." 

" It has been a very happy day for me too, dear. But 
I look forward to many such days now." 

" My dailing," he said, clasping her hands tighter than 
ever. 

After they had been skating for a considerable time 
in silence, Joland saw some one in the distance whom 
he thought he knew, and when the solitary skater 
approached them, he proved to be Lockie, flying along 
on a firm edge, and obviously enjoying himself. Having 
obtained her permission, Joland hailed his friend and 
introduced him to Lady Margaret, who asked him if 
he was staying in that part of the world. 

" Only from Saturday to Monday," he replied, " with 
my father at Southgate." 

"I know Dr Lockie," said Lady Margaret; "he's a 
friend of Canon Lampart's and he has taken a great 
interest in our Cottage Hospital." 

'^ He told me about some one else who had taken a 
great interest in it, Lady Margaret." 
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"Oh, we all do what we can," said she modestly. 

" Well, you've got the finest air in the world on 
these downs, so that your patients are luckier than 
most people. A day like this does one good," he 
added, turning to Joland ; " that's my excuse for taking 
Granchester on the way back to town. This piece of 
water has a reputation all over the county. It's so 
sheltered, such splendid ice, and the park itself — 
really, it's too kind of Lord Eglamount to let us skate 
here at all. Sorry I must be off, but I've a horrid 
train to catch. Good-bye, old chap; good-bye. Lady 
Margaret," and lifting his hat he started away in a 
series of long curves, and was quickly lost among the 
other skaters. 

" What do you think of him, Maggie ? " Joland asked 
at once. 

" I think he is very nice," she answered. 

" He's my oldest friend." 

" Are your friends all as nice as Mr Lockie ? " said 
she with a look of inquiry. 

" My real friends ? " he said, after a moment's hesi- 
tation. **Yes, I believe they are." 

"Then judged by your friends " 

"I am a very lucky man," — taking her up quickly. 
**But I'm glad you like Lockie, because I've known 
him since I went up to the 'Varsity. Life is full of 
small coincidences," he continued. " It was he who told 
me that story of the man's face under the ice. Look ! " 
he exclaimed a few minutes later, pointing to a tall 
figure that had just appeared on the ridge beyond the 
lake, " isn't that Lord Eglamount ? " 

"Yes," she replied, "that's father! No mistaking 
his coat." 
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Joland smiled, well knowing that his lordship, who 
dressed smartly enough in London, had a weakness 
for wearing somewhat ancient suits in the country. 
They skated towards him, and soon he caught sight 
of them and strode down the bank to meet them. 

"What do you say to this?" he cried, holding a 
yellowish-brown envelope aloft. 

"He must think it a trifle shabby," his daughter 
answered, alluding to his coat. 

" My dear, when a man gets a coat he can shoot in 
he don't throw it away, unless he's an idiot, which 
your father is not, as witness this telegram," said 
Lord Eglamount with an accent of triumph, handing 
the open envelope to Joland. 

" I'm to read it, eh ? " 

" Of course ! " 

"By George!" ejaculated Joland, directly he had 
glanced through the telegram. "Tou have proved as 
right about this as you did about the weather." 

"Yes, I might start an almanac; political and 
meteorological forecasts guaranteed correct," said Lord 
Eglamount, in high good humour. 

"What are you so excited about, father?" asked 
Lady Margaret, her curiosity by this time thoroughly 
aroused. 

"Oh," he replied, laughing, "a mere nothing! At 
the request of the Prime Minister, His Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to dissolve Parliament." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The beginning of the New Year was celebrated by a 
grand salvo of political artillery ; all the big guns seemed 
to be speaking at once. But although to dissolve was 
the one thing the Opposition had been praying, urging, 
defying the Government to do, they did not appear 
particularly well prepared for the dissolution when it 
actually came. Some of them, indeed, went so far as to 
stigmatise it as a dastardly attempt on the part of their 
opponents to take them by surprise. Moreover, it was 
plainly hinted in the press that the man who had led 
the Opposition in the House during the last Parliament 
was not the best man to lead the party to victory at 
the polls. This insinuation Joland, who had always 
been loyal to his leader, boldly denounced as treacherous. 
With the chiefs recent kind words of praise strong in 
his memory he stoutly maintained that the party could 
only win if they marched in a solid phalanx under the 
command of him who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day — a phrase which may mean little or much, 
according to circumstances, but which seldom fails to 
create an effect Luckily for the party of progress, the 
friends of order were also apparently in doubt as to 
wliich chief they ought to follow and on what platform 
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they had better take their stand. The advantage was, 
therefore, with the individual combatant who could 
promise the voters the particular thing they thought 
would profit them most. Joland felt fairly secure in the 
Cinderford division, as he was personally known to his 
supporters, and had, as far as possible, looked after their 
interests during the ten years he had been in the House. 
Consequently, he only laughed when he heard that Mr 
Sharpies had been nominated by certain daring spirits 
as a Socialist candidate. This gentleman had not for- 
given Joland for having been the cause of his exclusion 
from the County Hotel. As he was fond of reminding 
his hearers, he had in his youth, in fact until his call 
to higher things, been a worker like themselves, and 
like them had grown accustomed to being down- 
trodden, ridden over rough-shod, and treated as if he 
were a serf. It was for the workers to decide how 
long this state of bondage should continue. 

He had the thick stubbly grey hair, the parchment- 
coloured skin, the long clean-shaved upper lip, and the 
short beard which proclaimed him a master shoemaker, 
and he had indeed been in a pretty good way of businessK 
until he discovered by accident, one Sunday afternoon in 
Hyde Park, that he was a bom orator. Mr Sharpies 
often compared himself to St Paul, and not always to 
the advantage of the apostle to the Gentiles ; nor did he 
hesitate, when alluding to the fact that there had been 
no room for him in the inn, to draw a parallel from 
the life of one whom he designated the Founder of 
Socialism. 

" The fellow's clever, I admit," said the Liberal agent 
to Joland, " and might do you a considerable amount of 
mischief by discrediting you with the working class ; but 
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he's a regular bull-dog, and depend on it, he'll find 
a bone to pick with your opponent before long." 

Joland did not see anything of Lady Margaret for the 
next week, but had a letter from her nearly every day. 
Among other things she told him that her father, while 
keeping well in the background, had contrived to get Sir 
Gideon Macalister accepted and nominated for the Gran- 
chester division against Mr Wigram of Littlethorpe, a 
large Conservative landowner, who had been returned 
unopposed at the last election. Joland felt in some 
subtle way aggrieved that Macalister should be brought 
forward by the same man who had originally introduced 
him to the Cinderford Liberal Association just before a 
by-election, at a time when that division also was looked 
upon as hopelessly Conservative. 

He began to think that peers ought not to interfere in 
these matters, or at any rate only on very special 
occasions. His annoyance was not diminished when 
he heard from Margaret a day or two afterwards that 
Sir Gideon had called and made a most favourable 
impression on her mother, whose advice he had sought 
as to who were the people in the neighbourhood really 
worth troubling about. She went on to say that Lady 
Eglamount had asked her to show him the remains of 
the Koman Camp on the downs, because he had so little 
time and might so easily lose his way. " Going to write 
an article about it, I'll be bound," muttered Joland to 
himself, "while the old lady drives half round the 
county to canvass for him. Some people get everything 
done for them without even pretending to be grateful. 
I shouldn't wonder if this chap got in ! " 

However, there were so many committee meetings 
to attend, so many schoolrooms to speak in, so many 
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people to see during the next few days, that he had 
no time to think of Macalister walking with Margaret 
through the wet grass, for a thaw had come since 
that day on the ice. He could only hope that she 
was wearing thick boots and not paying any attention 
to the nonsense her companion would talk about the 
ancient Bomans. He managed to telegraph a few words 
of congratulation to Sir Godfrey Crandon, Bart., on 
his inclusion in the list of New Year's honours, and 
he had an answer full of thanks from the genial 
Colonel within a couple of hours. His big meeting 
at Cinderford was being reserved until two nights 
before polling day, though the Conservative candidate 
had already addressed a crowded house in the 
Mechanics' Institute. It was at this ticket meeting 
that Captain Levilly displayed his usual tactlessness, 
and gave Mr Sharpies the opening of which the 
Liberal agent had foretold he would be quick to 
avail himself. The Socialist candidate, it appeared, 
had issued a circular to the so-called Conservative 
working men, asking them how they reconciled it with 
their manhood to act as decoy ducks for a money- 
grubbing, trust-mongering gang of slave-drivers, which 
inquiry the gallant Captain characterised as impertinent 
both in the parliamentary and the accepted sense of 
the word. All might have yet been well, however, if 
the applause with which this stricture was received had 
not led him on to describe the author of that hand- 
bill not only as a man of straw, but as an emissary 
of the anarchist scum who infest our capital, — the 
lawless aliens who are daily dumped upon our shore. 
**You leave the aliens alone, Mr Levilly," shouted 
Sharpies, rising against all precedent in the body of 
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the hall, and lending to the words that expression of 
bitter contempt which a true London accent imparts. 

"Where would your firm be without 'em? Who 
make you sweaters rich, I say? Why, the poor be- 
nighted aliens, of course!" 

Indescribable confusion followed; Sharpies was 
shouted down and eventually hustled out of the 
hall together with half a dozen of his faction. They 
had, of course, been obliged to buy their tickets of 
admission, but they had obtained full value for their 
money. "For heaven's sake, don't let us have any 
recriminations," Captain Levilly had said to Joland, 
accosting him in the street one day before the writ 
was issued. This was doubly advantageous to him, 
because he knew of nothing with which he could re- 
proach his opponent. Still he would have been better 
advised if he had made this proposal to Sharpies, as 
it would never have occurred to Joland to introduce a 
mean personal element into the contest; but for some 
reason or another Levilly could not Understand this, 
and he thought that a great man like himself could 
afford to ignore a beggarly Socialist. 

One afternoon Joland borrowed his friend's motor- 
car, and instead of attending two or three meetings, 
drove to Belmere. . Lady Margaret had told him that 
her mother would be in to tea, and he had an excellent 
excuse for calling, as he had not been to the house 
since he dined there on Christmas day. Her lady- 
ship was so deeply engaged in talking to a middle- 
aged stranger, who stood listening to her with his 
head on one side and an expression of the utmost 
gravity, that she was not aware of Joland's presence 
until her attention had been drawn to it by Margaret. 
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The girl had been sitting in the embrasure of one of 
the windows with Mrs Lampart when her lover had 
been announced, and, getting up at once, she had 
gone to meet him. 

"It's so good of you to come all this way, Mr 
Joland," she said, with a rising inflection so that his 
name might reach her mother. 

"It is indeed," cried out Lady Eglamount from her 
place by the tea-table. "We were talking about you 
only a moment ago. Oh, but perhaps you two don't 
know each other. Mr Joland — Sir Gideon Macalister." 

"So that's the redoubtable Macalister," thought 
Joland, as he took the cup Lady Margaret offered him. 
"I knew it was the moment I saw him. Not bad 
looking, and remarkably well preserved for a man who 
is nearer sixty than fifty. I wonder if I shall look as 
well at his age. No, that chap takes things easily, 
doesn't worry, and yet gets all that is to be got out of 
life. It's a gift — a gift I do not possess." 

These reflections flashed through his mind as he was 
allowing Margaret to help him to milk and sugar, which 
operation Macalister watched under cover of his own 
tea-cup while appearing to listen as attentively as ever 
to Lady Eglamount's renewed stream of small-talk. He 
was a tall man with fair hair, carefully arranged so 
as to disguise its thihness, a long drooping moustache, 
and regular features which time had rendered slightly 
coarse, and unless one saw him by the side of Lord 
Eglamount, one would take him to have* a somewhat 
distinguished appearance. When at length he ventured 
to introduce a subject himself, he spoke in that quiet 
sauve tone which denotes familiarity with the great 
world. 
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"Eeally, I think you ought to persuade Lord Egla 
mount to reconstitute the Camp as it was in Caesar's 
time,*' he said. 

" There isn't much of it left," put in Joland, to whom 
the notion would have been repugnant had it not seemed 
impracticable. "You'd scarcely know where to start." 

"Sir Gideon says that there was very little to be 
seen of the Eoman Camp near Homburg until the 
Emperor took it in hand," replied Lady Eglamount, 
evidently eager to defend Macalister's suggestion. 

" Quite so," he agreed, with a nod of grave approval, 
"yet now it's one of the show places of Europe." 

" I hope our Camp won't become as fashionable as all 
that," said Lady Margaret. 

"Why not, my dear?" asked her mother rather 
sharply. 

" You know, you said the crowd who came to skate 
here last week were -a nuisance," Lady Margaret an- 
swered, going back to her seat in the window again. 

"Well," exclaimed her ladyship somewhat discon- 
certed, "the gardeners complained!" 

"Yes," the girl replied quickly, "they didn't like 
having to keep the ice swept for EoUo and his friends." 

" Beneath their dignity, I suppose," said Mrs Lampart, 
feeling that Lady Margaret's movement had brought 
her into the conversation. **Cedric always says that 
the one thing you cannot teach a working man is that 
labour is worthy not only of reward but of respect." 

"Ah," said Joland, laughing, "we all have an in- 
stinctive hatred of work." 

"Oh, Mr Joland," cried Mrs Lampart, shaking her 
finger at him in playful reproof. 

" There was no work in the Garden of Eden — 
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even for the gardeners! I'm sorry we gave them so 
much trouble last week, Lady Eglamount. But/' he 
added with a side glance at Lady Margaret, *' you cannot 
imagine what a delightful day we had, nor of how 
grateful to you every one felt." 

"That reminds me," he continued, encouraged by a 
friendly smile on the part of Margaret and a little 
deprecatory murmur on the part of her mother, — " I've 
a very special favour to ask you. Could I persuade 
you and Lady Margaret to come to my Cinderford 
meeting on next Wednesday week ? " 

" In the evening ? " asked Lady Eglamount 

"Yes, rather early, I'm afraid, at 8.15." 

" I am very sorry, but it's impossible." 

"Oh, mother," Lady Margaret protested, unable to 
conceal her disappointment. 

"My dear," explained her mother, "your father and 
I are dining with the ToUington-Barretts that night, 
and I can't put them off; you know the Admiral is 
one of Sir Gideon's most influential supporters." 

"Neither my husband nor I are Liberals, far from 
it," interpolated Mrs Lampart, " but I should be happy 
to accompany Lady Margaret that evening, unless you 
think " 

"Of course, my dear Mrs Lampart, if you'll take 
her," said Lady Eglamount, who was glad that her 
daughter should go, as long as it did not involve an 
injury to the cause she had so much at heart. 

" I've no bigwigs coming," said Joland apologetically, 
after he had thanked the Canon's wife for her unself- 
ishness in sacrificing her political principles at the 
altar of friendship. "I suppose they think Cinderford 
safe." 
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"And I suppose they think Granchester hopeless," 
said Macalister with a wry smile, "as none of them 
have offered to help me." 

Yet neither Joland nor Macalister suggested that 
he should speak for the other. They had met with 
a hostile bias; and, such instinctive antipathies being 
almost invariably reciprocal, they parted with the same 

unreasoning dislike on both sides. 

. . • ••••• 

When ten days later Joland was introduced by the 
Mayor of Cinderford, a prominent local grocer and wine 
merchant, to a somewhat noisy gathering that filled 
every corner of the Mechanics' Institute, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that Lady Margaret and Mrs 
Lampart were seated in the very front row. And 
although his eyes ranged over his sweetheart's head 
to that turbulent section which, by some natural law, 
gravitates to the back, it was to her really that he 
spoke. He was aware that his speech would probably 
not influence a single vote, but he was anxious that 
she should once more hear him address an audience 
and play upon its emotions with the skill that comes 
from much practice and no little initial aptitude, for 
as speakers go he knew he was fairly good. 

After congratulating his hearers on the fact that 
the tide of reaction had turned at last, and that the 
party of progress was already sure of a majority in 
the new Parliament, he touched lightly among other 
questions of policy upon one which, if it didn't occupy a 
place in the official programme of their opponents, had 
been the cause of a feverish agitation all over the 
country and of a turbid flood of what it was the 
fashion to style "literature." 
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" Some of our friends on the other side," he continued, 
"would apparently like to take us back to the time 
of Elizabeth. Well, for my own part, I can imagine 
nothing more delightful, if it were possible, than to 
be thus translated to the spacious days of Gk>od Queen 
Bess. Fancy what a joy it would be to attend the first 
performance of one of Shakespeare's plays, or to see 
Baleigh on his release from the Tower ! But poor Sir 
Walter returned to the Tower and then only obtained his 
release through the gate of death. Our heads would 
probably have found their way to the block also, unless 
our insignificance had shielded them from so romantic 
a fate. Therefore, it is possibly just as well, for us 
Liberals at any rate, that we are living in the twentieth 
instead of the sixteenth century. The golden era of 
monopoly had its drawbacks, believe me, and an attempt 
to revive it would not only unite our enemies against 
us, but would, in the long run, divide us from our 
friends — I mean the colonies and dependencies of the 
British Crown." 

Here, some one with a rather husky voice was heard 
to say, " Nothing could ever do that ! " 

"Let me remind this over-confident gentleman," said 
Joland in his clear penetrating tone, and in the same 
imperturbable easy manner, "that through pursuing a 
somewhat similar policy we lost America." Then, 
having waited for the applause which this retort 
evoked to subside, he attacked the subject that had 
all along been in his mind. He had heard that 
Sharpies had expressed his intention of attending 
the meeting, and he had given orders that cards of 
invitation should be sent to the headquarters of the 
Social Democratic Federation at the Bricklayers' Arms. 
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And early in the evening he had caught sight of the 
Socialist, sitting almost half-way down the hall with 
little Klaphorn, the Swiss barber, and one or two more 
of his principal supporters. This pleased Joland, who 
felt he could well aflford to give Sharpies an oppor- 
tunity to air his views, and would have been inclined 
to do so even had this not been the case. Therefore, 
fixing his eyes with an expression of good-humoured 
defiance on the man's placid immobile face, he began: 
"There are certain theories, I will not call them 
policies, which have, during the last few years, at- 
tracted an ever- increasing amount of attention among 
those who stand upon what I may perhaps be allowed 
to term the extreme left of our party. I allude to 
Socialism. Now, in a perfect world made up of ideal 
states, we should doubtless all be Socialists, and, for 
that matter. Anarchists as well. But, unhappily, the 
world has not yet reached perfection, nor can even the 
condition of this country yet be described as ideal. 
To stimulate us to our full activity we still require 
the prospect of reward; we are indeed at present only 
able to give our spare time to working for the common 
good. 

" That is something, no doubt, but scarcely enough to 
warrant us in returning to a primitive stage of our 
social development. For nowadays the individual eflfort 
— which must under any system of government deter- 
mine the prosperity of a people — has become highly 
specialised, and is tending to become more so every 
day. Each of us can do his own little task in his 
own way, and all we require is to be allowed to do 
it under the best possible conditions. In a word, we 
want Social Beform and not Socialism. To revert to 
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an age when the ownership of property had not been 
decided, simply because flint axes were then unknown, 
is not a forward but a backward movement. Com- 
munism is, in fact, more retrogressive than the panacea 
our true blue opponents are prescribing. The chief 
fault of the Socialists is that, in spite of all their fine 
phrases and altruistic ideas, they are the enemies of 
society as at present constituted, and can suggest 
nothing but a vague, irresponsible, if benevolent, des- 
potism to fill its place. Now it has been said that 
society is both the grave and the cradle of liberty. 
The savage loses his personal freedom when he unites 
with others to form a tribe. But from law and order 
are bom that universal freedom — the liberty that does 
not infringe the rights of another. To some, this pro- 
cess of social evolution has seemed tyrannical, and from 
time to time men have attempted to return to a state 
of nature, only to discover that in so doing they had 
made themselves supremely ridiculous. Depend upon 
it, we cannot go back. Once we have travelled from 
lawless isolation to social union we cannot retrace our 
steps. To do so would be to move in a vicious circle. 
And there is no limit to our path of progress. Look 
at the advance made during the last century ! But do 
not be led away to seek after Utopias. Seek the solid 
advantages that are within your reach, if you will but 
stretch out your hand to grasp them: more thorough 
education, less inequitable taxation, peace without 
panics, efficiency without waste, better housing, better 
conditions of labour, and adequate provision for the 
aged worker. Those are the things we reformers offer 
you, and if our socialistic friends can make any practic- 
able addition to them we shall be glad to hear of it." 

G 
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" What about the unemployed ? " shouted Sharpies. 

"I think I've included those who wish to be employed, 
but perhaps the speaker would like to come up on to 
the platform," replied Joland, with a gesture of invita- 
tion. 

"Vy don't you go?" said Klaphorn, in a hoarse 
whisper to Sharpies, who showed no sign of accepting 
this challenge. 

" Because I'm not a hot-headed fool ! Will you walk 
into my parlour? Not much; not for Sam Sharpies. 
I'm an open-air debater, I am, and I'm bound to give 
him best here. But in Hyde Park " 

As the candidate had sat down, and the Socialist re- 
fused to rise, it was the turn of the young man who had 
lent Joland his motor-car to propose a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 

" This is not the first time I've appeared before your 
Worship," he said; "on the last occasion it was for 
driving to the common danger, my own included. 
Well, sir, you dismissed me with a caution then, and 
I hope you'll do the same now. I am not a great hand 
at speechmaking, ladies and gentlemen, so I shall only 
say that one and all we are very much obliged to his 
Worship for taking the chair to-night." 

The Mayor in acknowledging the vote said that it 
was a pleasure to him, as it undoubtedly was to all of 
them, to be present, and to hear the eloquent words 
of one who had so long and so honourably represented 
the division. Their member — he thought he was right 
in calling him that still — had not made them a party 
speech; it was not necessary. But he had paid them 
the compliment of treating abstract principles in a lofty 
and, if he might be permitted to say so, in a masterly 
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manner. After a few more words from Joland the 
meeting broke up amidst so much enthusiasm that he 
had considerable difficulty in making his way through 
the crowd to where Lady Margaret and Mrs Lampart 
were struggling towards the door. 

" I liked what you said so much," said Margaret, with 
a look which showed that she was proud of his success. 

" And I didn't dislike it half so much as I thought I 
would," added Mrs Lampart in her dry, good-natured 
way. " Oh, by the bye, Cedric told me to say that you 
must lunch with us on Sunday." 

" Thanks, I shall be very pleased to," said Joland as 
the big motor-car started, "and thank you both for 
coming to-night" 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

When the poll was declared on the following Saturday 
at the town hall, Joland headed it with a majority 
of more than two thousand votes over the Unionist 
candidate, who had only polled fifteen hundred, while 
the Socialist had just reached three hundred. 

Captain Levilly, spick and span as ever, in a short 
black jacket, a bulging satin tie with a big pearl pin, 
a coloured woollen waistcoat, and trousers over which 
a steam-roller had apparently passed, seconded the 
vote of thanks that his victorious opponent proposed 
to the returning officer for the excellent arrangements 
he had made. "I have been badly beaten," he said, 
*'but I am not going to complain of that. So far as 
the member you have elected is concerned, I have 
nothing whatever to complain of ; I am proud to shake 
him by the hand," which he then proceeded to do. 
"It is pleasant," he continued, "to feel that one may 
become a candidate for parliamentary honours without 
forgetting that one is a gentleman. I allude, of course, 
to the representatives of recognised political parties." 
Here he glared at Sharpies, who had throughout kept 
somewhat aloof from these formal amenities, and who 
did not seem greatly affected by the gallant Captain's 
withering sarcasm. 
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All day long Joland held an unofficial reception of 
his supporters and helpers at the County Hotel; but 
the congratulations that pleased him most were con- 
tained in a telegram from Lady Margaret, which came 
late in the afternoon and which he did not place with 
the others, including one from the chief, that were 
lying upon his sitting-room table. He was glad to 
have more than doubled his majority, as there would 
be little fear of his being opposed again, should his 
re-election become necessary, and this fact would not 
only weigh with the chief, but save him from another 
heavy inroad on his already exhausted resources. Almost 
a year's income would be absorbed by this election, and 
further demands must entail the sacrifice of some of 
his securities at a time no one would have sold from 
choice. He felt like a gambler at Monte Carlo, who 
has placed his last stake on one of the numbers, and 
is waiting to see into which division the ball will fall 
when the wheel stops. If he was not included when 
the Ministry was made up, he would know that his 
labour had been lost, and that he would remain a 
private member to the end, an end that could not be 
far oflf. The smallest office he would accept gladly, 
because it would show that his services had been 
recognised, that there was a future before him, and 
that if the party continued in power he must inevitably 
rise sooner or later to a position of real importance. 
But if he got nothing now, he would be out of the 
race. No need then to look round to see where he 
was, the others would have passed him; younger men, 
perhaps, would be ahead of him, and he could never 
hope to overtake them again. However, as the news 
had come in of the great and unexpected victory the 
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party had achieved all through the country, his hopes 
had risen, and buoyed up with his own magnificent 
majority and the knowledge of his unswerving loyalty 
he could not believe that the chief would overlook 
his claims to oflBce. It would, of course, be an under- 
secretaryship; but with his superior in the Lords 
an old hand has plenty of chances of showing the 
sort of stufif he is made of. When speaking with 
the collective wisdom of the department he would 
be firm, yet courteous ; self-reliant, yet by no means 
self-assertive; modest withal, though with an air of 
official responsibility and official omniscience. All 
these things Joland felt sure he coul(^ be without a 
trace of effort. Like a good actor, he would conceal 
his art. He had counted on the party obtaining a 
small majority in the new Parliament and on their 
being able to turn this into a working majority at 
the next dissolution. Others besides Lord Eglamount 
had foreseen that the swing of the political pendulum 
would bring this change about, but neither Joland 
nor any of his friends had thought for one moment 
that the Unionist defeat would develop into a rout 
such as occurs scarcely once in a generation. He 
felt genuinely sorry for poor Crandon, defeated by 
the veriest tyro in the metropolitan constituency which 
he had dwelt in and represented for fifteen years. 
In spite of the halo of his New Year's honour Sir 
Godfrey had lost his safe seat by a bare score of 
votes. On the other hand, he was gladdened by the 
news that though Macalister had reduced the Unionist 
majority he had nevertheless been handsomely beaten 
by Wigram in the neighbouring division, notwith- 
standing the damage done to the owner of the Little- 
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thorpe estates by a rumour which had been widely 
circulated to the effect that the late Government 
were in favour of importing yellow -skinned labourers 
to work in the fields at a shilling a-day. Some staunch 
Wigramites had indeed attempted to trace this "in- 
famous slander" to Admiral ToUington - Barrett, and 
they further affirmed that though he fired the bullets 
they were fabricated by a lady who had been a more 
active canvasser on behalf of the Liberal candidate than 
became the wife of a peer. Joland laughed heartily 
when his agent told him of this report, but rejoiced 
that they had not resorted to any such expedients 
in the Cinderfdrd division, as otherwise his two thou- 
sand majority might easily melt away at a subsequent 
election. 

Late that evening, when Joland left his hotel to get 
a breath of fresh air, he met Sharpies, who was being 
escorted to the railway station by Klaphom and a few 
hands from the engine - shops, in the Market Place. 
The Socialist stopped, and holding out his hand to 
Joland, said — "I didn't offer to shake hands with you 
this morning, sir, because that little sweater was there, 
and I couldn't 'ave done the same to him. But if you 
don't mind now." 

"Glad to!" replied Joland cordially, grasping the 
proffered hand. "We can't always do as we please, 
though, Mr Sharpies." 

" Oh, I'm not blaming you for doing it ! " said the 
other quickly. "That was all right and proper, and 
as it should be. Then you don't feel bitter against 
him and the likes of him as we do. What's more, 
he looks up to you, because you're his superior." 

" Ob, come ! " protested Joland. 
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"Yes, you are. You're a gentleman! Why am I 
sure of that, lads?" he cried, appealing to his com- 
panions, but not waiting for them to answer him. 
" Because you don't call yourself one : he did ! Good- 
bye, sir; hope to meet you again." 

"The same here," answered Joland, who had taken 
a liking to the fellow. "Hope to meet you in the 
House." 

"Thanks, comrade," said Sharpies as he moved ofif 

with the others. " More unlikely things might happen." 
. • •*.•■ • 

It was raining next morning when Joland came down 
to breakfast ; and seen from the coffee-room window the 
High Street looked as dreary and deserted as that of any 
other country town on a wet Sunday in winter. He 
found that by changing trains at Monkstone he could 
get on to Aversham before noon, and this would leave 
him ample time to drive or even to walk to Hinton St 
Lawrence, which possessed no railway station. On his 
arrival at Aversham the rain had all but ceased, and 
showed every sign of stopping entirely before long, so 
he decided to walk. He felt that the air, which Lockie 
had pronounced the finest in the world, would do him 
good, after the stuffy and overcrowded rooms in which 
he had spent so many hours of late. His way took 
him through Belmere Park, and, save that he turned 
off short of the house, by the road along which Lord 
Aversham had driven him at such breakneck speed 
on the occasion of that memorable week-end visit in 
November. The thought of Margaret, always in his 
mind, occupied him more completely than ever, as he 
struck the high ground above the smaller end of the 
lake and came at last to the downs. Away on his left 
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was the little clump of trees that crowned the highest 
point in the gently undulating landscape, and gave 
shelter to the bench on which they had sat that Sun- 
day afternoon watching the mist spread itself over 
the smooth meadows till it hid the gaunt and stunted 
oaks from their view. It had seemed to him a friendly 
hand which drew this white curtain across the scene, 
and thus shut them out from all the world. 

He had hoped to see her to-day, but she had not 
said in her telegram that he would. Perhaps she had 
taken it for granted that he would call at Belmere 
during the afternoon to bid them good-bye. Then, 
of course, he would indeed see her, but it would be 
nothing more, and he so wanted to see her alone be- 
fore he went back to London, if it were only for a 
few moments. Grateful as he was to Mrs Lampart 
for having accompanied Margaret to Cinderford, he 
felt almost sorry he had accepted the Canon's kindly 
and pressing invitation, as lunching at the Bectory 
would make him reach Belmere too late perhaps even 
to see her, if by any chance she went out that after- 
noon. And when the Canon's man-servant ushered 
him into the long, low drawing-room he could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his eyes, for there she was 
herself talking to one of the curates. 

"We are only a small party, Mr Joland," said Mrs 
Lampart, when she had introduced him to the curate's 
wife, " but I daresay you won't mind that." The Canon 
then coming up behind whispered in his ear, " Now you 
know why I said you must come ! " 

There being an afternoon service, the curate slipped 
away as soon as luncheon was over, and he was quickly 
followed by his wife, who informed Joland that she 
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dared not keep her Sunday-school class waiting. Lam- 
part excused himself on the ground that he had to see 
one of his churchwardens ; and as Mrs Lampart allowed 
each new topic that Joland started to drop dead, Lady 
Margaret rose to go. 

" Are you walking, my dear ? " asked the old lady in 
rather a pointed way. 

" Yes ! " answered the girl. " That is, father said he'd 
send a carriage if it came on to rain." 

*' It isn't raining now," said Mrs Lampart, again some- 
what pointedly. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Lady Margaret with a hurried side- 
glance at Joland, " then I had better be off at once." 
Whereupon she kissed her hostess and was on the point 
of leaving, when Joland summoned up the courage to 

ask if he might go with her. 

*• • . . . .• 

" You didn't tell me on Friday that you were lunch- 
ing here to-day," remarked Joland as soon as they were 
outside the garden gate and the Canon's man-servant had 
shut the door of the house. 

"I thought you'd guess that from Canon Lampart's 
message," she said, smiling. 

" I didn't ! It was no end of a surprise when I saw 
you." 

" Not an unpleasant one, I hope ? " 

"The pleasantest surprise I ever had, except this 
walk back to Belmere alone with you." 

" Was that a surprise too ? " she asked, smiling again. 

" Yes, of course it was," he replied. 

"Oh," said she, "Mrs Lampart and I settled that 
at the meeting. She knows, you see; that's why she 



came." 
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" And yet they won't let women vote ! " he cried with 
mimic indignation. 

" Why should they ? " 

" They are much cleverer than men." 

" Do they want to vote ? " 

" Ah ! that's not the question." 

"But if they really are so clever they must know 
what's good for them ! " she said^ pursuing the same 
line of argument. 

" A woman who is beautiful need not worry about a 
vote," said he, gazing at her with undisguised admiration. 

" Ah, it is only our looks that men love us for." 

"To begin with, perhaps. I might not have loved 
you as much as I do, Maggie, had you not been so 
beautiful. But now your beauty is only a part, a small 
part, of all that you are to me, my dear. You might 
even lose it and I should love you none the less; for 
in my eyes you will always remain the same, the one 
woman I shall ever love." 

" Men say those things to women. Jack, but do they 
mean them? Do they even wish us to believe that 
they mean them ? " 

" What I said was commonplace enough, I know. But 
I meant every word of it, and more, much more ; things 
a man cannot express. He can only hope that they 
are understood." 

" I think I do understand," she said slowly, turning 
and facing him as she spoke» They had climbed the 
downs in the direction of Caesar's Camp, and come, as 
it were, by instinct to the bench on which they had 
sat before. Throwing his hat on the seat he clasped 
her to him so tightly as for the moment to lift her feet 
off the ground ; and she looked up at him with a half- 
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startled, half -wistful expression in her wide -opened 
eyes, until he bent his head down and slowly their 
lips met. Once more it seemed to him as though they 
were floating through space, as though on a sudden they 
had become as buoyant as the white wreaths of vapour 
from the lake and might be carried along by the lightest 
wind that blew, impalpably moved in some constant 
but unknown direction, as one appears to move in 
dreams. 

" You almost took my breath away," she said at last, 
astonished to find that they had then been sitting on 
the bench for some little while. 

"Ever since that first Sunday I've longed to hold you 
in my arms again," he whispered, still with his right 
arm round her shoulders, so that she rested close against 
him. 

" Not all the time, though ? " 

" Yes, every minute of it ! " 

" At the meeting the other night ? " 

" Then, more than ever. When I saw you in the very 
place where you were five years ago, I felt that I must 
come to you and kiss you." 

" Before all those people ! " she said laughingly. 

" Yes, before them all ! " he cried, smiling himself at 
the notion. 

"Ah, well, I'm glad you didn't, dear. Mrs Lampart 
wouldn't have approved of it, I am sure, and you know 
you are in her good books now." 

And since even lovers cannot always talk of love, for 
a time they talked of the myriad trifles that make up 
the sum of life. To her compliments upon his own 
victory and the triumph of his party, he replied by 
saying that he was very glad for two reasons. 
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'' Some time ago Lord Eglamount spoke to me about 
your brother, Rollo." 

" Yes, father is anxious he should have something 
to do." 

" Well, I wrote at once to a man I got to know in one 
of the Government offices. Some blunder had been 
made in his department ; and, though that is not such 
an unusual occurrence, he would probably have suflfered 
for it if I hadn't threatened to ask a question in the 
House." 

"You did him a good turn." 

''I prevented his being made a scapegoat, that's all. 
But he really seems grateful, and that is rather unusual. 
For the other day he sent me information of an appoint- 
ment in connection with his office, which had just 
become vacant, and had not been filled by the late chief. 
These things are kept very close, as a rule, so that we 
may consider ourselves lucky to have heard of it." 

" And you really think " 

" We might get this for your brother. With a little 
working I believe we could." 

" Oh, I am so glad," she cried, " because if Rollo got 
something to do I fancy Miss Schnurbeck would " 

"I thought she was flying higher," said he, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

"Mother wants her for Bill, I know. But I think 
she'll have something to say to that herself." 

" She's a spoiled little thing, isn't she ? " 

" Bather spoiled, but not quite ! And you shouldn't 
say anything against her. She's a great admirer of 
yours ; she told me more than once that she hoped 
to see you in London." 

"Did she now?" said he, quickly modifying his 
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opinion of the American girL " That was very good of 
her, I'm sure." 

" Wasn't it ? " she said, smiling at his unconscious tone 
of patronage. " But you have only told me one of your 
reasons for being glad that the party is in power." 

"Oh," he said, speaking rapidly and laughing, but 
failing to give his laughter the genuine ring of care- 
lessness. "There are hundreds of reasons why we are 
glad to get back after having sat so long in what the 
newspapers call *the cold shade of opposition.'" 

" But you have some special reason ? " she asked, like 
all women remorselessly logical 

"If I have, I can't tell you what it is yet," he 
answered in a graver tone. " There are things we must 
not speak of beforehand. It brings bad luck." 

" Oh, I wouldn't bring you that for the world," said 
she quickly, with an accent of alarm in her voice. 

" Maggie ! " — and to dispel her fears he kissed her yet 
again, — " I have been supremely fortunate in one thing. 
And it is said that the gods become envious of us 
mortals if we seem too happy. I suppose that is be- 
cause they are always quarrelling among themselves." 

" They are only heathens, poor dears, and they don't 
know any better," said she with a bright smile. " Come, 
we must be moving or father will think I've lost my 
way." 

They walked down the hill and through the extensive 
coverts at its foot to the lake, and as they crossed over 
the pontoon bridge they thought how uninviting the 
thick muddy water, swollen by the rain, looked in com- 
parison with the silver sheet on which they had skated 
less than a month before. She remembered how he had 
said that nothing lasts; and certainly the ice had not 
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lasted long — three days at the outside. But she did 
not remind him of this verification of his words, as it 
appeared to her somewhat ill-omened. 

" Mother has driven over to the Tollington-Barretts, 
she said when they had reached the gravel forecourt at 
Belmere. " She wants to condole with the Admiral on 
the defeat of poor Sir Gideon. But father is somewhere 
in the house — writing letters probably. Sunday is 
generally given over to that." 

"Please say good-bye to them for me, Maggie; but 
first tell me when I shall see you again." 

" We are coming to Berkeley Square towards the end 
of next week to stay." 

" I'm not sorry you are leaving this place, dear," he 
said in rather an apologetic tone. "It sounds selfish 
of me, only I don't like the idea of your going about 
among the cottagers." 

"But I've been doing that ever so long, Jack." 

" Yes, yes ! That doesn't make it safe though. The 
cottages look picturesque from the outside, but within 
they harbour dirt and all kinds of deadly diseases. 
"When you spoke of helping the district nurse the other 
evening you made my blood run cold." 

" Well, dear," she said, placing her hand on his arm, 
" I won't do that again before I leave. You see, there 
is nobody ill now," she continued, smiling at what she 
held to be his unwarranted anxiety. 

''Take care of yourself, for my sake, dear; and now 
good-bye, till we meet again in London." 

He held her hand in his for a moment, then turned 
to go; but before he had gone far, looked back and 
saw her standing where he had left her, her eyes still 
fixed upon him. So, too, she remained when he turned 
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round once again at the gate; and so he pictured her 
afterwards, standing on the broad flight of steps in her 
dove-coloured dress and big black hat, with the massive 
pillared front of the great stone house in the back- 
ground. He remembered then how, in that typically 
English scene, with its pervading greyness of tone and 
soft luminous atmosphere, she had looked like the 
portrait of a lady by an eighteenth-century master. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

After he had left his luggage at Byder Street next day, 
the first thing Joland did was to make for the Club. 
He wanted to know how his colleagues took their great 
victory and to enlist the support of two or three of his 
most influential friends in the House for RoUo de Mond- 
fort's candidature for the vacant appointment. On his 
way from St James's Square into Pall Mall he en- 
countered Crandon, the picture of dejection, creeping 
along on the other side of the road and, he fancied, 
trying to avoid him. 

"Hallo, Sir Godfrey," he cried, crossing over to him. 
" Surely you're not going to cut an old friend ? " 

" No, my dear boy, not I," answered the Colonel, stop- 
ping immediately. " No such intention, believe me, but 
have got out of the habit of noticing people. Glad to 
see you though, and Fm glad to hear you did so well." 

"Thanks," said Joland. "It's most magnanimous of 
you to say so. Need not tell you I was sorry to read of 
your bad luck." 

"It wasn't thMy Joland!" he replied, putting much 
bitterness into the words. "It was base, black in- 
gratitude, after all I've done for my constituents, all 
the years I've wasted on them, to desert me, because 
they thought you chaps ought to have an innings. 

H 
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That's the way some of 'em put it. I've a dashed good 
mind to go and live abroad. I'm sick of the whole 
lot of 'em." 

"No wonder!" exclaimed Joland sympathetically. 
"But you must put up somewhere else. The tide will 
soon begin to ebb, and we really must have you back 
in the House, It won't seem the same without you." 

" Think so, my dear boy ? " said the old fellow, looking 
thoroughly pleased and almost himself again. "Ah, 
they are not all like you, the fresh lot. Queer fish some 
of them, mighty queer fish. But I say, Joland, the new 
Prime Minister will be sending for you shortly." 

"Oh, the King hasn't sent for him yet," Joland 
answered, feeling flattered though not free from an 
acute sense of embarrassment. 

"Well, we shall see," said Crandon with a knowing 
shake of the head, and laughing in his former jolly way. 

Joland found the Club unusually crowded that after- 
noon. As nearly all the elections were now over most 
of the country members had returned to town, and the 
news that without waiting for Parliament to assemble 
the late Government had resigned that morning, had 
brought them and their metropolitan colleagues down 
to Pall Mall in great numbers. Plenty of the regular 
attendants who were not members of Parliament had 
also been drawn there by the same curiosity. And soon 
they were rewarded with the intelligence that a com- 
munication had been made to the chief, and that he 
would wait upon his Majesty next day. Certain promi- 
nent lights were, however, conspicuous by their absence, 
and on all hands the chances were discussed whether 
30-and-so would not be asked, or if so-and-so would 
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refuse to serve under the leader who had just been 
invited to form a Government. Sir George Vicary, a 
man of many clubs, who used but one, pointed out to 
Joland that, if you took into consideration the difficulties 
of making up a small dinner party without inviting a 
large minority of bores, you would not be inclined to 
covet the task of getting together an efficient ministry. 
" It seems to me," he added reflectively, " that it must 
be absolutely impossible not to leave out some men you 
wanted, and to include some you would rather leave out. 
In my small way I have never yet been able to produce 
what I considered a perfect number of the Eeview, though 
Tve been trying for a good many years. That reminds me, 
your last article is the best thing you've done since that 
paper on the Comacini, and what's more, it attracted a 
good deal of notice." This gratified Joland highly, be- 
cause kind as Sir George had always been to him, he was 
not lavish of praise. It was he, no doubt, who had drawn 
the chiefs attention to the article, though he would not 
say so, and though Joland did not express his thanks in 
so many words his look conveyed them, " Don't forget 
the first Friday in February," said Vicary, as he hurried 
off to the work in which he took such thorough pleasure. 
Joland was not likely to forget it, since he looked for- 
ward to this meeting of the lUuminati as one of the few 
occasions during the next fortnight when he could shake 
himself free of a horrible, haunting, and ever-present 
feeling of suspense. But in the meantime he could 
at any rate see about this post for Mr Eollo. In the 
smoke-room he found Crawley, the very man he wanted. 
One of those elderly hard-working members who never 
aspires to a place in the Government, but whose steady 
support is notwithstanding appreciated. "No need to 
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spread it ! " Crawley exclaimed, as soon as Joland had 
unfolded the matter to him, "You and I and Alec 
Gordison — we might as well ask him — ought to be 
able to manage it between us. Especially as our man 
is the son of a peer. That always helps." 

"We must wait till the new Minister is appointed, 
of course." 

"That won't be long now. Then we must all write 
separate recommendations, and, to put everything in 
order, your young friend had better make a formal 
application meanwhile. The Inspectorship is in Ire- 
land, eh?" 

" Yes, under the fisheries." 

" Good ! that greatly lessens the risk of competition. 
Likely people won't know about it, and if they did, 
wouldn't want it. In any case you can count on me. 
I'll make it a personal favour, in consideration of any 
services I may have rendered to the party." 

"I'm very much obliged," said Joland, genuinely 
grateful to him for taking the matter up so strongly, 
but shocked to find that he set such a low value on 
his services. 

"Not a bit!" replied his friend. "Oh, by the bye, 
I wanted to congratulate you on your success at the 
polls. That chap the party ran in the Granchester 
division didn't make a great hand of it." 

" Ah, his expenses were found, then ? I thought as 
much." 

" Yes ! Of course youll speak to Gordison yourself." 

Gordison was a Scottish laird, devoted to the national 
game, who had sat between them all through two Par- 
liaments, and upon whose assistance Joland knew he 
could depend, so that unless the new Minister had to 
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find a post for some former secretary, Mr Bollo was 
pretty sure to be appointed. 

When he returned to his rooms that night Joland 
found an odd-shaped envelope, addressed in a sprawl- 
ing unknown hand, lying on the top of his other 
letters, as though the servant had selected this as the 
most interesting among them. It proved to be from 
Miss Schnurbeck, inviting him to dine with her father 
at the Atlantic Hotel on the following Sunday, and 
apologising for the shortness of notice on the ground 
that Mr Schnurbeck had only just got back from 
New York. Joland's first impulse was to refuse; he 
disliked dining with strangers as it always gave him 
a headache, but remembering what Lady Margaret 
had said about the little American girl, he changed 
his mind and wrote at once to accept. After all, he 
thoi:^ht, if one remains in town on a Sunday, one 
generally does dine at some restaurant, so why should 
it not be the Atlantic, which was the latest, and there- 
fore, in the opinion of most people, the best ? Besides, 
Miss Schnurbeck seemed rather a good sort — amusingly 
outspoken and not bad looking; perhaps she might 
distract his thoughts for a couple of hours if the 
doubt with which he was harassed day and night had 
not been set at rest by then. 

Far from this being the case, his anxiety had grown 
as the week progressed. From that Monday evening 
until a late hour on Saturday, when the chief took 
refuge in the country, his house had been besieged 
with callers — ^invited and uninvited. Policemen had 
been told off to guard the approaches to his door; 
but some whom he greatly wished to see, it would 
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appear, held themselves aloof. Evening after evening 
the papers were full of rumours to the effect that the 
premier - designate had failed to form an administra- 
tion, because so-and-so would not accept the office 
offered him, or only on the condition that some one 
else was given a position of equal importance. And 
each day the morning papers, while contradicting these 
rumours, set others afloat, or, rather, gave them cur- 
rency without vouching for their genuineness. Never- 
theless by Saturday afternoon certain veterans, whose 
ardour for the cause had helped to wreck previous 
administrations, had been pacified with the offer of a 
peerage — an offer that no married man may lightly 
decline; those of a younger generation who aspired 
to sit in high places had sacrificed to that spirit of 
compromise which rules supreme in Parliament; and, 
after five weary days, with perhaps as many sleepless 
nights, the great man was thus enabled to constitute 
his cabinet. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that, though only two or three of the minor appoint- 
ments had yet been made, he rested from his labours. 
On Monday the work of filling up the Ministry would 
begin again, and meanwhile the score who would ulti- 
mately be chosen out of a possible four hundred, and 
a probable forty, must not only exercise the virtue of 
patience, but assume the mask of indifference. 

As he drove to the Atlantic that Sunday evening, 
Joland felt the worst part of it was that the forty 
probable selections were nearly all known to the 
public. Men waiting in the vast lobby of the hotel 
might nudge one another as he passed, and women 
look at him with frank curiosity. As a matter of 
fact none of them did these things, and he knew that 
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the people he was dining with did not take any 
interest even in their own politics. The company was 
not, however, all American. Lord Aversham, who came 
last, and Lady Albinia Yaudry, a maiden sister of his 
mother, helped to give it a strongly British flavour, 
although there was no mistaking the country of origin 
of Mr, Mrs, or Miss Vanceller, to each of whom Miss 
Schnurbeck introduced Joland before they all marched 
solemnly into the dining-room. He found himself 
placed at the flower-laden round table between Miss 
Vanceller and Lady Albinia, while directly opposite 
sat Aversham with Miss Schnurbeck on his left, and 
Mrs Vanceller, still a remarkably handsome woman, 
on his right. Joland soon found that Juliet Vanceller 
had more to say about things and less about people 
than the average girl. But in spite of her bright 
talk, he caught himself wondering every now and then 
how such an ethereal creature could be the daughter 
of that gross, good-natured giant who sat next Lady 
Albinia. 

" Mother was on the stage, you know," said the girl, 
instinctively answering his thoughts; "and always 
allowed to be vury beautiful" 

" One can see that now," he replied with a polite bend 
of the head. 

" Yes, she wears well, and yet folks say that American 
women don't stay pretty." 

"Perhaps they put on too much of a spurt at the 
start," he suggested, smiling. 

" Can't keep it up and get left in consequence, eh ? " 
she asked, following out his thought. 

" I'm not so sure," he said, glancing at Miss Schnur- 
beck, who had made Lord Aversham look less as though 
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the weight of an empire were resting on his slightly 
rounded shoulders; "they seem to carry off all the 
prizes," 

"You mean the coronets, and suchlike. That friend 
of Bel's over there has a cousin who is a Duke, and he'll 
be one himself some day if he don't burst with self- 
importance meanwhile." 

Joland laughed aloud at the scorn with which she 
spoke, and the ignorance she displayed of the golden 
book — an ignorance very uncommon among travelled 
Americans, but which is sometimes assumed in order 
to conceal a too close acquaintance with the Almanach 
de Gotha and the British Peerage. This girl, he felt, 
was perfectly free from any such affectation. Her 
education had been neglected, that was all; and the 
daughter's peculiar point of view made him anxious to 
know what sort of man her father really was. Out- 
wardly he did not look unlike one of those big boys 
who are made by American caricaturists to typify the 
trusts, and in actual fact he was a great financier of 
railways. 

In the comer of the hall where, screened by palms, 
they took their coffee in semi-privacy, the women 
clustered together in a way which left some of the men 
no choice but to talk to one another. Nothing loth, 
Vanceller pulled his chair closer to Joland's and opened 
with the question dear to all Americans. 

" Have you ever been in the United States ? " 

"No," replied the Englishman, ** but I hope to go there 
some day. I am greatly interested in your country." 

" How do you think it compares with your own ? " 
asked Vanceller, making the next conventional move. 

"Do you want to hear what I tell my constituents, 
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or what I really think ? " Joland inquired with a nerv- 
ous twitching of the mouth. 

" I'd rather have your private opinion, even if it ain't 
complimentary," said Vanceller, pulling hard at his 
cigar. 

"Well," began Joland, speaking slowly at first and 
then by degrees much more rapidly than was his custom, 
"to my mind American methods are at fault, but the 
results obtained are good. Here it is the other way 
round. You suffer from underground influences of 
various kinds, political dishonesty and commercial trick- 
ery, venal ofl&cials and secret commissions." 

" The man who has a rake-ofif don't neglect his duty. 
And you allow we get there most of the time." 

" Exactly ! You get there, no matter how ! Now we are 
fairly immune from corruption — I don't include jobbery 
— but we are hopelessly handicapped by the impene- 
trable denseness of our middle class. I come from that 
class myself. Mark you, I don't say that I still belong 
to it, for to do so would be to admit that I was dead 
to everything but the most short-sighted, pettifogging, 
sordid self-interest." 

" That's mighty hard ! " 

"It's what Napoleon meant when he said we were a 
nation of shopkeepers; it's why universal military ser- 
vice is an impossible ideal in this country. He knew 
that, and hated us because we had beaten him with sub- 
sidies and not with battalions. My dear sir, I'm a 
Sadical, but if it wasn't for the privileged classes, 
England would be going to the dogs. Look at the 
jealousy the House of Commons, our representative 
middle-class assembly, has of the Upper House. Yet 
ask any unprejudiced person which House contains the 
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greater proportion of intelligent men, and he will 
unhesitatingly answer, the Lords." 

" From the specimens I have seen " drawled Van- 

celler, with a side -glance at Lord Aversham, who was 
illustrating to Miss Schnurbeck by means of wax 
matches the difference between a captain's and a 
field-ofiBcer's escort. 

"YouVe only met the drones, and naturally imagine 
that there are no workers," said Joland. "But take 
Aversham's father, for instance, — he is not a peer 
himself, you know, — a more capable or more kindly 
man does not exist. No!" he continued, quietly yet 
emphatically, "if this country sinks into senile de- 
cay it will not be because of the selfishness of the 
aristocracy, but because of the incompetence, the 
hypocrisy, and, above all, the stupidity of the people 
at large." 

"Well, I call that the limit," exclaimed Vanceller, 
Waning back in his chair and blowing a great cloud 
of smoke aloft. "No one on our side would dare to 
speak that way about the people, not even in private ; 
it 'd be apt to get overheard and drift into the news- 
papers, when the man who said it would have trouble 
that 'd make Job's record look paltry. Say!" he 
added, after puffing at his cigar in silence for a little 
while, "you got on pretty well with my girl during 
dinner, I sort of watched you now and again. What 
do you think of her, anyhow?" 

Involuntarily Joland looked at the slender, fair- 
haired young woman, who was sitting with Lady 
Albinia and Mrs Vanceller listening to the inex- 
haustible supply of funny stories which Mr Schnurbeck 
had gathered during his recent visit to New York. 
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"Miss Vanceller is the most beautiful girl I have 
ever seen — except one." 

" Ah !" said her father, again emitting a huge volume 
of smoke. " There is some one, then, whom you think 

better looking." 

• • • ••••• 

Next day Joland wrote to Lady Margaret telling 
her about the dinner-party, and saying that he was 
glad he had gone, as he would otherwise have spent 
a miserable evening. He did not tell her how much 
the uncertainty of the last few days had contributed 
to this feeling of isolation when left to his own devices, 
but ascribed his wretchedness to the fact that he had 
not seen her for a whole week. "If only I could 
look into the future and see an unbroken chain of 
years in which we two were always together, I should 
be quite happy," he wrote. " But somehow or another 
I cannot do this, not even in the vague way that 
we often seem able to forecast the time to come, ^f 
I attempt to do it a dark cloud rises and shuts you 
out from me. There ! What a dreamer you will think 
me! Forgive me, dear, for writing in so despondent 
a vein. It only needs your presence, the sound of 
your voice, the touch of your hand, to banish all my 
black thoughts and make me forget everything else 
in the world except the joy of knowing that you care 
for me, my love." 

The late editions of the evening papers contained 
a batch of appointments, including three under-secre- 
taryships, that had been made that day, and these 
were confirmed next morning. Two days more passed : 
the members of the Eoyal Household were announced, 
and among the names appeared that of Lord Eglamount, 
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who was re-appointed a Lord-in- Waiting, so that he 
at any rate had not been forgotten. Three or four 
minor posts in the Ministry were filled at the same 
time, and now there were very few left to fill. And 
all the while Joland had not been sent for ! He didn't 
like to go down to the Club, because men would look 
at him askance, if they were too tactful to make any 
open remark. Nor did he like to call on anybody ; 
for, with more reason, he dreaded the sympathy that 
women might be tempted to offer him. He couldn't sit 
quietly at home and read, because of the growing rest- 
lessness which made him walk to and fro about the 
room, and eventually drove him out into the streets. 
Through the inextricable tangle of frowsy byways 
between Piccadilly Circus and the Tottenham Court 
Boad he tramped for hours, with no other object than 
to tire himself out, since he had found it more and 
more difficult to sleep of late. Here, in this half-foreign, 
half-provincial quarter, he never met a soul he knew, 
and took no note of the doings of those he saw, except 
once when he stopped for a moment to watch a crowd 
of ragged boys playing a wild game with the smallest 
of balls on the slippery asphalt. What a chance, he 
thought, for somebody to transport these ragamuffins 
from this sunless street to one of the many parks 
where they might play football to their heart's content. 
At any other time he might have put this thought 
into action for one day a-week, but he did not feel equal 
then to the effort of will it would have entailed. He 
was glad when Friday evening came and he could 
once more trust himself among his fellows. Of course 
he could have called on Lockie or Glossop or Farham 
or any of the other London members during the week. 
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The Illuminati were, however, all busy men, and to 
waste their time by a purposeless visit would not only 
be inexcusable, but would be to confess oneself an idler. 
Three times in the year they gave up an evening to 
their mysteries, and this was one of those evenings. 

No new member was received that night; but a 
paper of even more than usual interest was read by 
Professor Zwilchenbart, who with a few other eminent 
men of letters and science had recently revived the 
order in the city where it was originally formed. Among 
other things which might not be known to the brother- 
hood in London, the Professor mentioned the fact that 
the members of the Munich body in the eighteenth cen- 
tury considered the advisability of obtaining from Lon- 
don a provincial constitution for a Masonic Lodge they 
had founded. This, it was said, would have neither 
been difi&cult nor expensive, an important point in the 
negotiations being that complaint must be made of the 
extortionate demands of the Boyal York in Berlin. 
"It is not the virst dime that ve have heard of de 
£russians vanting to take more dan dey vas enditled 
to," continued the Professor, who was a true son of 
Bavaria and who spoke English grammatically but with 
a deplorable accent. "It is de more reason dat ve 
admire de English who do not dake vat belonks by 
right to anoder. Here I obserf you leaf de ghair of 
Spartacus, de vounder of our orter, embty, neither have 
you taken for your mighty London de name of Athens, 
de name vitch he gaf his belofed Minkin, but have 
modestly been condent mit dat of Tebes. It is gar- 
ax5terizdig." 

There was a large muster of the members and one or 
two provincial visitors, so that Dr Gwatkin had some 
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little trouble in finding places for them all at the dinner 
table. However, the good man did not mind how much 
trouble he took so long as those who had promised to 
come kept faith with him, for here he could not abide 
the sight of an empty chair. To-night the members, 
without being crowded, were sitting close, and the 
general air of joviality was all the more pronounced 
on that account. Lord Melrose had travelled all the 
way up from Scotland. Canon Lampart, who never 
missed a meeting, was there as usual, and Professor 
Badcliffe had come from Cambridge on purpose to 
attend this meeting. Each member was glad to see 
everybody else, and did not care whom he sat next, 
though Joland was not sorry to find that Lockie had 
been placed on his left, while on his right was Vicary. 
None of the Illuminati troubled much about politics; 
at any rate, not about those of the last two hundred 
years. And the only allusion, either before or after 
the meeting, to the recent election came from the jovial 
editor of * The Millennium,' who referred with high glee 
to the defeat of "that beast, Macalister," and became 
almost purple in the face with suppressed laughter 
when he tried to tell Joland that the voters down at 
Granchester were better judges than some literary gents 
he could name. "But," he went on as soon as the 
paroxysm had subsided a little, "Mac will get some- 
thing out of this. Mark my words, he's not in it for 
his health, as the Yankees say, and I've never known 
him make a mistake — except when he tries to ivrite, 
ha! ha!" and again he exploded into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

Out of good-fellowship Joland laughed too, but there 
was no responsive echo of mirth in his laughter. To 
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him the thing did not seem so excruciatingly funny. 
There are some, he reflected, for by no means the first 
time, who have but to sit still and everything comes 
to them; others who, do what they will, get nothing. 
So few offices were now unallotted that it seemed to 
him as if only the eleventh -hour labourer was found 
worthy of his hire. Yet in spite of this deadly feeling 
of hopelessness he was outwardly as bright as ever; 
his bearing was as light-hearted, his voice as full of 
cheer ; though perhaps he did not reply quite so quickly 
as usual when some one asked him a question across 
the table. And there was a far-ofif, steadfast look in 
his eyes. After dinner His Magnificence called upon 
him to propose the health of the visitor from Munich, 
an honour for which he was not unprepared, owing 
to his having become by common consent of the 
members theb recognised orator. To-night, however, 
though he had a congenial theme and was not obliged 
to speak in the satirical vein adopted at the reception 
of a new member, his words did not fiow with the 
same ease as was usually the case. There was a trace 
of effort in his speech which an elocutionist like Parham 
could not fail to notice, and which was not confined to 
the words — the ideas also came somewhat haltingly. 
He was a trifle happier towards the end, when, taking 
up the Professor's own words, he said, " Dr Zwilchenbart 
talked of our modesty, but what is that compared with 
his? He tells us many interesting facts about the 
origin of our order, yet never gives us a hint that he 
is himself its founder. Look at him, friends," and at 
once all eyes were fixed upon the Professor, who ap- 
peared a little puzzled, but beamed none the less 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles on Joland. '' Can 
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any of you doubt that we see before us Weishaupt, 
the man who on that never-to-be-forgotten Ist of May 
in 1776 established the IlluminatL Or/' he continued, 
taking a lighter tone, "it he is not the man himself 
he is imbued with the same spirit, and a fitting occu- 
pant of the chair which we leave empty in honour 
of our illustrious founder/' 

When the health of the visitor, who touched glagses 
in the Continental fashion with everybody within reach, 
had been drunk, he proceeded immediately to reply in 
German. 

"No apology is needed for addressing you in my 
mother tongue," he said, "but rather one should be 
offered for having read my paper to you in such 
imperfect English. But if you bear in mind that six 
months ago, when I received your flattering invitation, 
I had never spoken one word of your language, you 
will make some allowance for my shortcomings. It 
has only been with the aid of a charming country- 
woman of yours, who is studying in our Art school, 
that I have progressed so far. And when I had to 
leave Munich the other day to come here, I asked 
Fraulein Smith if she thought you would understand 
me. * Well,' she said, ' your consonants are first cousins 
of the proper ones, and I fancy they will recognise 
them by the family likeness.' I hope that has been 
so!" He went on to say that if he were indeed a 
reincarnation of the original founder, as his young 
friend had suggested, he had no knowledge of the 
fact. Then becoming more serious, he finished an elo- 
quent panegyric upon England, the home of freedom, 
by declaring that he raised his glass to "Humanity 
and the Future," a sentiment which was enthusiastically 
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received, as it exactly harmonised with the ideals of 
the order. 

Lockie slipped away, as he thought unnoticed, before 
the others broke up, but in the cloak-room he was 
joined by Glossop, who offered to put him down at 
his own door. This offer Lockie readily accepted, as 
he wanted to get home as quickly as possible, and he 
was glad of an opportunity of putting a question to 
Glossop which he had not been able to ask on the 
evening he dined at the specialist's house. They were 
no sooner seated, therefore, in Glossop's electric brougham 
than Lockie opened fire. 

"Did you mean anything specific by what you said 
at the November meeting ? " he asked. 

" Yes," replied Glossop, without attempting to profess 
ignorance of what the other alluded to. 

"Ohl" Lockie exclaimed, "your words puzzled me 
at the time, and I am not sure that I understand 
them now." 

" Cases of nervous breakdown are more frequent than 
any one except a nerve specialist would imagine," said 
Glossop. "Don't suppose that I see symptoms of 
neurasthenia or something worse in everybody I meet, 
but I am always on the look-out for them. I can't 
help that, you see. It's second nature with me." 

"I do not see why you should suspect anything of 
the kind in this case." 

" My dear Lockie, it is no longer a suspicion. When 
I saw last year what friends you two were, I thought 
I would give you a vague hint, so that you should not 
be entirely unprepared for what I was afraid might 
happen one day. I am convinced now that Joland is 
on the verge of a mental crisis which may be of a 

I 
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desperate character. Often before I have asked myself 
— as a purely academic question — whether under violent 
nerve-stress our friend would remain stable. The very 
qualities which make him so popular — his ready 
sympathy and impressionable disposition — are to my 
mind a danger. Joland is intensely sensitive — an 
idealist; in fact I might almost call him a transcen- 
dentalist. He is, moreover, a man with one predominant 
ambition, for whom advancement in the sphere of 
action he has chosen possesses an absurdly exaggerated 
importance, and he has what nowadays we call the 
artistic temperament." 

" Well ? " 

" I imagine him to be going through some moral trial 
which may prove too much for his powers of resistance, 
— an unhappy love affair, perhaps ! " 

" I have reason to believe," said Lockie, smiling at the 
recollection of his meeting Joland with Lady Margaret, 
*' that he is not the victim of a hopeless attachment." 

" Then the cause must be sought elsewhere," Glossop 
answered, without any sign of being shaken, " or there 
may be more than one cause." 

"What signs of approaching nervous breakdown do 
you see in him?" 

" The symptoms are very slight at present His per- 
ceptive faculties are a shade slower, I fancy, and he has 
the fixed look common in cases of exaltation. But, as 
you know, we doctors do not wait for indications which 
a layman would recognise before we form our opinion, 
and I do not for a moment pretend that we are always 
right." 

** Do you think, then, that he is threatened with any 
definite disorder ? " asked Lockie in an anxious tone, for 
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he had very little hope that Glossop was mistaken in his 
diagnosis. 

"Yes!" the other answered, with a sigh of regret. 
"Not one which you will find catalogued in the text- 
books, but one which I have met with several times. 
It may occur, I believe, either in people whose success 
has been out of proportion to the effort made to attain 
it, or in those whose success falls below a reasonable 
estimate of what it should have been. And each would 
exhibit contrary symptoms, — the first class would be, as 
a rule, depressed, the second exalted. Both, however, 
are subject to the same obsession — a general dread of the 
unforeseen, together with a feeling of isolation ; a sense 
either of having been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, or one of being unequal to the obligations which 
their position involves. You have something analogous 
to this in what has been termed the horror of responsi- 
bility, though I have my doubts about that. The thing 
is, of course, negative as well as positive. But I need 
not explain that to you, nor give it a crack-jaw Greek 
name. A single instance will illustrate my meaning. 
One evening last week, after my consultation hours, — 
just when I was about to dress for dinner, in fact, — a 
man insisted on seeing me. I don't mind telling you 
his name, as it bears on the case. He was Yanceller, 
the American railway magnate. Well, for five minutes 
this great big chap— he is over six feet, and must weigh 
eighteen stone at the very least — howled like a child 
who is afraid of the dark. He was caught in the toUs, 
he declared — must go on piling up money he did not 
want at the cost of untold misery to others ; and possibly 
this may not have been altogether a delusion. There 
was no way out : if he stopped it meant ruin to those 
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he loved. But one day he would be able to go on no 
longer ; he would drop down like a worn-out cab horse. 
Heart wrong ? Not that he knew ! Only this nameless 
horror — the end that sooner or later must come to it 
all, the uncertainty as to what would become of his dear 
ones when he was no more." 

" Now what do you call that ? " added Glossop, with a 
rapid turn of the head towards his companion. ''The 
fear of death ? No, my friend, the fear of life ! " 
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CHAPTEK X. 

In spite of Miss Tolson's help, Joland found it a hard 
task to answer the pile of letters that came next morn- 
ing. There were always more of them on a Saturday, 
and a greater proportion which required an immediate 
reply, while those that might be held over he would 
have to answer himself, as his secretary left at one 
o'clock and would not return till Monday. She was so 
quick and so intelligent, however, that, as a rule, he had 
no difSculty in getting through his correspondence before 
lunch, although he was usually interrupted several times 
during the morning by people who, on one pretext or 
another, asked to see him. But to-day he experienced 
a difficulty in concentrating his attention,— irrelevant 
thoughts intruded themselves, the most persistent of 
which was a constantly recurring question, " What does 
it all matter ? " Many of the letters contained a request 
for a subscription or donation, and these polite attempts 
at blackmail, which generally made him angry, only 
caused him to smile this morning. "Table-tennis 
tournament!" and he handed a type-written letter on 
paper with a printed heading to Miss Tolson. "I 
suppose we must support that movement." Then, in 
answer to a frown of inquiry on the girl's part, he 
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exclaimed, "The last straw — eh? What of that? 
One must play the game." 

"Table -tennis?" she asked, with a look of comic 
horror. 

"No, not that, but the great game of politics," he 
replied, laughing somewhat discordantly. "A game in 
which the rules are always being altered to suit the 
winning side, and no penalty is ever claimed for foul 
pky." 

An expression of pained surprise came into the girl's 
face, and she bent more closely over her work. For he 
had never spoken as bitterly as this before, though he 
had often said hard things about a parliamentary career, 
— that it was thankless drudgery, for instance. But he 
had not said them with the same sense of conviction. 
Gould it be true, she asked herself, that a life spent in 
the public service was sometimes wasted? She knew 
what demands were made on Joland's time and on his 
purse ; was it possible then that the ungrudging manner 
in which he had given both had not been noted, that he 
would, like a free and willing horse, be allowed to break 
his heart ? She felt so sorry for him, since it began to 
look as if he would be passed over this time ; and she 
did not know of any way of showing her sympathy, 
much less of any way of helping him. Yet she would 
have comforted him, would have served him gladly, had 
there been a way. As it was, she could but work on 
rapidly, silently, intelligently, for he had left more to 
her discretion in the matter of answering his letters 
than usual that morning. There was the same stream 
of people as on most Saturdays, so that every few 
minutes he was summoned into the next room to see 
a fresh caller. His most unwelcome visitors were those 
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who were unable to state the business that had brought 
them, and whom he suspected of having come in order 
to discover whether he had been appointed to an office 
where he could be of use to them. They probably 
wished to be the first to offer their congratulations if 
he were indiscreet enough to tell them anything, and 
thus to some extent to establish a claim upon him. 
These he got rid of without satisfying their curiosity, 
leaving them to think, if they chose, that he would be 
included in the Ministry, though he had little hope that 
such would be the case. All the morning, indeed, he 
had been waiting for the message which did not come, 
and as one o'clock drew near he felt that no message 
from the chief would reach him now. While he was 
engaged with one of his constituents, whose aunt wanted . 
to be made a postmistress, Lockie was shown into the 
room where Miss Tolson did her typing. She had 
finished the letters, and was arranging them on Joland's 
table so that he could sign them quickly. Lockie 
admired the business-like way in which she went about 
her work, and, although he had never seen her before, 
began to ask her about her methods. Had she a fixed 
system — ^that is, did she always do things in the same 
order, or did she take up the first task that came to 
hand ? Miss Tolson was not quite sure. She thought 
she was rather methodical, but of course she often had 
to do things out of their regular order. She said this 
without any trace of embarrassment at being questioned 
by a stranger, but not without a certain expression of 
amusement at the interest he displayed in her work. 
A bright, clever girl, thought the doctor. 

" You act as Mr Joland's private secretary, eh ? " he 
asked. 
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" Yes," she replied ; " while he is in London." 

"Ah, you look after everything then. Keep his 
address book?" 

" Of course." 

" I'll bet you haven't got my address in it, though I 
am one of his oldest friends." 

"What name?" she asked, taking a large leather- 
bound volume from the book-rack in the middle of the 
table. 

« Lockie." 

After running her finger rapidly down the L's, she 
looked up at him with a smile and said — 

"You must be a very bad correspondent!" 

" I daresay I am," said he, laughing. " Then we are 
both pretty busy, you see. Still, you might as well put 
me in now you've got the book open." 

She sat down and wrote the address at his dictation, 
and when she had finished she turned towards him 
again and said, "I shouldn't have taken you for a 
doctor." 

" Why ? Do I look too stupid ? " 

" No ; you don't look serious enough." 

" Ah ! you see I haven't many patients. People have 
to be pretty ill before they come to me, so I'm not 
obliged to cultivate a good bedside manner. And it 
would be rather out of place in one who has to lecture 
to a lot of young hooligans every day." 

Instinctively Miss Tolson knew what he meant, as 
with wide-open eyes she gazed upon him, lost for the 
moment in admiration; never before had she beheld a 
member of the teaching staff in one of the medical 
schools. She observed too, when Joland came in, how 
glad he was to see him. Still he would not be per- 
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suaded to accompany his friend to Bichmond, where 
the United Hospitals were playing that afternoon. 

" We've got a pretty useful team," said Lockie. " And 
they've a strong side against 'em, so you are sure to see 
a good game." 

" No, my dear chap, I really can't come to-day. I've 
a lot of things to do this afternoon," Joland replied 
hurriedly. 

" It strikes me you are overdoing it, old man." 

" Oh no ; I'm not doing so much as you think, only 
I'm a bit slow over my work, I fancy." 

" Tired, you mean." 

" Ah, you're wrong there ! I used to feel tired, but I 
never. do now," said Joland, seating himself at his desk. 

Lockie went away with a heavy heart. So far there 
were no signs of the breakdown Glossop believed to be 
imminent; nevertheless there were evidences of unrest, 
which, combined with a condition of euphoria, alarmed 
him. As a disturbed state of mind is relative to a 
man's normal condition, Lockie greatly regretted that 
he had seen so little of his friend during the past fifteen 
years. Had Joland gradually become nervous through 
prolonged overstrain and irregular hours, or was he 
under some special nerve stress at the moment? He 
could not say. He knew of no reason why Joland 
should be otherwise than contented. If he had waited 
and questioned Miss Tolson, who came downstairs a 
few minutes later with a packet of letters in her hand, 
she could have told him one very obvious reason why 
his friend might feel aggrieved, — a reason which his 
ignorance of politics caused him to overlook. 

Left to himself, Joland began a letter to the man 
in whose gift the post he wanted for Mr de Mondfort 
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now was. This was rather a difficult letter to write, 
and he had hoped it would be unnecessary. Between 
members of the Government it is not etiquette to 
exchange written recommendations, as they might be 
regarded as an interference of one department with 
another; but it is considered perfectly correct for a 
Minister to seize an opportunity of speaking to a col- 
league on behalf of some particular candidate. Joland 
had pictured himself doing so in this case, and it gave 
him positive pain to have to make his recommenda- 
tion in the manner adopted by private members. He 
was indeed dissatisfied with his letter when it was 
written. It did not exactly fail in tact, but it seemed 
to lack polish. At the risk, therefore, of rendering it 
too formal, he modified the phrasing considerably and 
then rewrote the whole letter. When he had addressed 
and sealed the envelope he experienced a feeling of 
relief, and was glad to think that he had nothing 
more to do ; for he had already sent Mr EoUo a draft 
of the application which should be made to the depart- 
ment in order that everything might be in due form, 
rather than because any one would attach the faintest 
importance to this document. The young man had 
written from Berkeley Square to thank him for all 
the trouble he was taking, and had mentioned the 
fact that his people were coming there on Saturday — 
that was to-day. To-morrow, then, he might see her. 
It was known in the clubs that evening and in the 
streets next morning that the remaining offices, with 
the exception of one unpaid junior lordship, had been 
filled. But perhaps the only parliamentarian who was 
surprised at the omission of Joland's name was Sir God- 
frey Grandon, no longer a member, having himself tasted 
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the bitterness of being shut out The worst feature 
of this exclusion was that in one or two cases younger 
men had been appointed, — men who had not borne the 
heat and burden of the day; eleventh-hour labourers 
who had been cast out of the opposite vineyard for 
disregarding the voice of the overseer. To have dug 
the trenches then was of no account, and one would 
have been more profitably employed in attracting the 
attention of the passers-by with frenzied mouthings; 
for evidently it was not enough that one's work should 
have been praised by the master. 

Would they insult him by the oflfer of this honorary 
ofBce in the Treasury ? thought Joland, as he walked up 
St James's Street on Sunday afternoon. He hoped they 
might, as it would afford him an opportunity of refusing 
it with carefully veiled scorn, the more biting because 
it was not directly expressed. What matter if to 
take such a stand would bar all further advancement? 
What matter, indeed, when his parliamentary career 
was already wrecked? One thing, however, he was 
sure of, amidst the doubt with which he had slowly 
become encircled — he would be true to himself; he 
would not throw allegiance to the winds and turn 
his hand against those with whom he had kept the 
watch so long. There might be policy in such a 
course ; and, being personally so popular with his con- 
stituents, it should not be hard to find a pretext for 
revolt which would meet with their support. Others 
had taken a short cut to preferment by going over 
to the enemy during the battle. Well, for his part, he 
wished them joy of their victory ; but no one should 
ever call him a deserter, and only when mortally 
wounded would he fall out of the fighting line. 
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In some such disordered procession did these thoughts 
gallop once more through Joland's mind before he 
reached Lord Eglamount's gloomy- looking house on 
the western side of Berkeley Square. There, by one 
at least, he would be welcomed, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had been found unworthy of even a minor 
place in the Government. At the sight of her his 
eyes would cease to feel strained ; at the sound of her 
voice he would grow calm again; all doubts would 
be banished by the touch of her hand. When he had 
rung the bell, he gazed in a fit of abstraction at the 
old-world brass plate engraved with the owner's name 
on the door, and the conical extinguishers attached 
to the iron railings; and while doing this his hand 
went mechanically to his breast-pocket and took from 
it the letter -case which contained his visiting-cards. 
The man who opened the door stood aside to let him 
pass, but instead of entering Joland silently handed 
him a couple of cards and then turned to go. As the 
door closed behind him he recognised the irretrievable 
nature of this step. Still he had not taken it involun- 
tarily, though he had certainly acted upon a somewhat 
sudden impulse. He had intended to ask if Lady 
I^lamount was at home, but at the very last moment 
he had discovered that he could not face the cold, 
pitiless look of inquiry with which he imagined she 
would receive him. It was impossible that one • so 
closely connected with the Government as Lord Egla- 
mount should not have noticed that Joland's claims 
had been ignored, and it was highly improbable that 
he had not commented upon the fact — ^in a sympathetic 
manner, no doubt — to his wife. Success, Joland re- 
flected, is to a man what beauty is to a woman; it 
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is only on the surface perhaps, but when it departs 
the glory of his life goes with it, and he becomes a 
poor thing who exists on sufferance. No, he could 
not face her ladyship's steel -grey eye, so like Mar- 
garet's and yet so dififerent. She would say nothing, 
of course — she was far too well-bred for that — but she 
would make him feel horribly uncomfortable, and he 
was wretched enough already. Margaret would think 
him a coward if she guessed why he had run away, 
but she would forgive him even that if she knew 
what he had suffered. 

As he hurried across the park by one of the paths 
that lead to the Serpentine he became aware of a vast 
crowd on the grass to his right, in the midst of which 
was a waggon filled with men and partly surrounded by 
great gaudy banners. Somebody was addressing these 
people in a harsh strident voice, which sounded familiar 
even when he was a long way off, and as he passed a 
little nearer to the waggon he recognised the speaker. 
It was Mr Sharpies, the Socialist, who cried aloud at 
that moment: "I don't care what country a man 
comes from, provided he's a man. Give me a Toan, 

and " But soon his voice died away in the distance, 

and the same thoughts which had taken possession of 
Joland before began to surge up again, to be joined 
shortly by another — the thought that Margaret must 
suffer too. Either way his failure must hurt her, poor 
girl, — whether he held her to her word or whether he 
set her free. And he could not do that! She loved 
him, would love him in spite of everything, love him 
always. Why, then, might they not be happy? She 
would have to cut herself off from the world of fashion, 
which, he knew, she would not regret; but she would 
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also be cut off from her own family. Not cast off by 
them, though they would use every endeavour now to 
prevent her from marrying him, acting, they would 
think, in her own interests. Could she bear that ? 
Women will hesitate at no sacrifice for the man they 
love. But should any man allow the woman he loves 
to make such a sacrifice as this ? That was the point. 
If he is sure of himself, perhaps he may ; but if he is 
not, what then ? If after she had given up everything 
for his sake, he might one day let her see that never- 
theless he was miserable because the sun of popular 
approval had not shone upon him. Joland was not 
afraid that this would be so in his case, if only she were 
content to share with him what remains of life when 
hope is gone. 

That evening he wrote to her at great length, setting 
forth the change which must take place in his plans. 
It would be to no purpose now, to go on till his means 
were exhausted by the constant drain of subscriptions 
and the numerous charges connected with registration, 
to say nothing of actual election expenses. But some- 
thing would be saved if he retired from Parliament at 
once. Years of work had been thrown away; there 
was, however, still time for him to find employment 
outside the House. And, as a matter of fact, he would 
be fairly well off when he left it. Could she, then, 
make up her mind to see the announcement in the 
papers that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ap- 
pointed John Everard Joland, Esq., to be Steward and 
Bailiff of the Three Hundreds of Chiltern ? It would 
be a shock to her, as she had always taken so much 
interest in his career. But he was never likely to be 
appointed to any other office or place of profit under 
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the Crown than this: a polite fiction; a constitutional 
means by which the retreat of a beaten man is covered 
with the shadow of official recognition; a last solemn 
sacrifice to the pervading spirit of compromise. It 
would, of course, deceive no one, this too transparent 
doak of failure ; every one would know that the member 
for the Cinderford division did not seek re-election 
because he had been pushed aside by stronger com- 
petitors when the spoils of victory were divided. There 
would, however, be nothing exceptional in his case, — 
nothing to cause any particular comment. He would 
only be one of many who from time to time drop out 
of the ranks ; none mark their disappearance, save those 
who step swiftly into their places and silently rejoice. 
But Margaret would bear the knowledge of all this 
bravely; she would not think him less worthy of her 
love because his need of it was greater even than 
before. 

He read the hastily written pages over with a fever- 
ish anxiety, and discovered that on more than one 
occasion he had left out some important word. Still, 
he was not so much surprised that his writing should 
show traces of excitement, as that the letter itself 
should be one long appeal to her pity. Was it fair, 
he began to think, to put the position to her like this ? 
Above all, was it fair to assume that she would neces- 
sarily take his view of things ? No ; it was asking too 
much of her to expect her to say, as a matter of course, 
that the change in his prospects made no difference. 
He hoped she would, he believed she would; but he 
had no right to call upon her to say so off-hand like this. 
Besides, he was too proud to do it ; he might plead for 
love upon his knees, he could not stoop to beg for pity. 
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He must see her, tell her what had to be told, and see 
how she took the news, watch her expression, catch the 
tone of her voice when she answered him. He would 
then know whether the sacrifice he asked her to make 
was, or was not, too great. Slowly he tore up the letter, 
sheet by sheet, into small pieces and threw them into 
the fire. And all the time he looked hard at the framed 
photograph on the mantelpiece. It seemed to him, in 
some far-off, dim, subconscious way, that he was de- 
stroying a link which would have bound them together ; 
that he was letting slip the opportunity of telling her 
how things stood with him, and of throwing himself 
upon her mercy — ^for, after all, it must come to that in 
the end. 

When the last little bit of paper had been burnt 
Joland left the fireplace and began to pace up and 
down the room. Again the dark thoughts swept through 
his troubled mind. And now he had a dull aching 
sensation of being helpless, of having been deserted by 
his friends, and left to fight an unequal battle alone. 
The enemy were too powerful, too numerous, too well 
armed. No man could sustain himself against such 
odds unsupported. Why, then, was he of all men 
asked to do it ? For everything, and in everything, we 
are dependent upon others, — that, he remembered, was 
the doctrine of the lUuminati. We cannot help our- 
selves, can only go on helping others in the hope that 
when our turn comes, when we have need of a hand 
stretched out to save us, we shall not look for it in vain. 
He had good friends, he told himself, staunch, trusty 
fellows who would help him gladly if they could, and 
his eyes filled with tears at the thought. But on a 
sudden he became afraid that the contest would be too 
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much for his strength, that before aid could come he 
must be borne down by the weight of numbers. Where 
can a man turn at forty for a new career, he reflected ? 
All doors are closed against him if he sinks so low 
as to offer his services, and it will not occur to any 
one to offer him employment. There is no post at that 
age within his reach which it is not beneath his dignity 
to accept. This is of the essence of ambition : however 
moderate the aims which one may have had in view, 
one has set oneself a standard ; and if one falls below 
it, one has failed. After a time, too, one loses one's 
nerve, as the boldest riders often do ; one can no longer 
face an unknown hazard with a stout heart, as one 
could have done when one was younger. The risk has 
grown greater, the danger more apparent. Gradually 
these fears obtained a firmer hold on Joland, as he 
wandered aimlessly backwards and forwards, trying by 
sheer fatigue to drive them from his mind. It was 
very late when he at last came to a standstill in front 
of the fireplace, where a few morsels of crisp black 
tissue still remained on the cold ashes. Besting his 
hands on the marble mantelpiece he bent down and 
kissed the photograph, which was hidden meanwhile by 
a sudden rush of moisture to his eyes. 

Oblivion came swiftly after much restless turning 
in bed from one side to the other, just at the moment 
when he had despaired, in spite of his utter weariness, 
of sleeping that night. How long he had been asleep 
he did not know, but it did not seem long before 
he became oppressed with a sense of horror. Vague 
at first and formless, this soon took the shape of a 
definite feeling of suffocation. Slowly and surely he 
was drowning ; in spite of his desperate efforts to reach 

E 
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the surface he was being swept along by the current. 
Then on a sudden he realised what had happened. 
He had fallen into a hole while skating and been 
carried beneath the ice by the impetus he had gained. 
Escape was impossible, he remembered having said 
so once, and it appeared now that he had always 
known this would be his end. In some mysterious 
manner he had foreseen the stroke of fate which 
would remove him from the world, and so it had 
come about. For a few seconds longer he might stare 
upwards at the crystal barrier above him and then 
his eyes would close for ever. It was indeed strange 
that he had not already ceased to breathe ; death could 
not be far off, but before it came there seemed to 
be another trial for him to go through. What it 
was he knew not, — could not call to mind. Ah, he 
might have been spared that! To pass beneath the 
feet of the woman he loved, so that she would see 
his distorted features and carry the memory of them 
with her to the grave. At this supreme moment of 
horror he started up, awake, yet unable for some time 
to get rid of the feeling which had brought great 
drops of sweat out on his brow. But after looking 
for a little time at the objects round him which the 
cold grey morning light had begun to render visible, 
he perceived that his dream had shaped itself out 
of a shadowy recollection of the story he told Lady 
Margaret on the day they skated together. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Thb impression produced by this dream was so vivid 
that it did not fade from his mind when Joland got up 
but recurred from time to time with an unaccountable 
persistency. It assumed almost the proportions of a 
premonition, a presentiment of some approaching fatality. 
Nor was he able to shake o£F this morbid dread when 
he caught sight of a note from Margaret lying on the 
breakfast-table. She wrote to say that although Aunt 
Albinia had begged her to come to tea, she had stopped 
in the whole afternoon making sure that he would call, 
and that it had been nearly dinner-time when she had 
seen his cards. "Did the man tell you/' she went on, 
" that we were not at home ? He declares that he was 
not asked. But it was very stupid of him to let you 
go. And I was so disappointed, because I did so want 
to see you, Jack." 

She had waited for him and he had not come! If 
at the critical moment his courage had not failed him, 
he might have told her some of the things he had tried 
afterwards to write, and then, perhaps, he would not 
have felt now that he had lost her. For that was what 
he had gradually come to feel, — ^that he had drifted away 
from her, and would never so much as see her in this 
life again ; the shadows were fast closing in upon him, 
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and soon he would have gone out into the great silence. 
That was the meaning of this sensation of indifference 
which had stolen over him during the last two days ; the 
explanation of this constant query interwoven with his 
other thoughts— "What does it all matter?" What, 
indeed, can anything matter to one who is about to pass 
into Eternity ? For there he would at once rejoin the 
other half of himself. She would not keep him in 
suspense as he had kept her yesterday, though to her 
it might seem long till the hour came that set her free. 
He must not forget to send her a message before he 
started on this journey, some word which would make 
her sure she would find him waiting for her on the other 
side. It was her birthday on Thursday, he remembered, 
and he had long made up his mind about the present he 
would give her. He had, in fact, already chosen the 
thing, — a heart-shaped ruby pendant, — and all that 
remained was to instruct the jeweller to send it on the 
day. On his way to the shop Joland thought out how 
he should convey his meaning to Margaret, with a curious 
absence of regret at leaving her. For he was in some 
respects like a man walking in his sleep, and showed as 
little surprise at the ill-fortune that had overtaken him 
as though he had been dreaming. Nevertheless he gave 
perfectly clear directions to the jeweller, and questioned 
him closely as to whether the packet would be delivered 
in time. 

The Bond Street tradesman smiled at the idea of 
any assurance being needed. His firm had sent parcels 
safely to all parts of the world, and he thought he could 
promise that this one should be delivered in Berkeley 
Square by ten o'clock on Thursday morning. Before 
leaving the shop Joland himself placed one of his cards, 
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on which he had written the words "A rivederci," in 
the case. He then wandered about aimlessly through 
the district which had of late become his daily haunt 
for a long time. He did not know how long; but it 
was dark when the dull pangs of unappeased hunger 
caused him to take refuge in an Italian eating-house in 
a street off Holborn. Through some association of ideas 
he spoke to the waiter in his own language. The active 
little Lombard consequently took special interest in him, 
and brought him an evening paper while his chop was 
being cooked. In this Joland found under the heading, 
Last Ministerial Appointment, the news that Alexander 
Gordison, Esq., M.P., had that morning been offered, and 
had accepted, the post of Junior Lord of the Treasury 
(unpaid). "So when Parliament meets to-morrow," he 
thought, "the Ministry will be complete, and at least 
they have had the decency not to offer this empty 
honour to me. It will suit Alec Gordison, though. 
He has deer forests, a salmon river and grouse moors, 
and is well enough off not to have to let them. He's a 
good chap too. By George, 111 send him a telegram ! " 

After conscientiously finishing a small chop — not 
without some difficulty, though he was weak for want 
of food — he asked the Italian the way to the nearest 
post-office. And when he had sent the usual message 
of congratulation to his neighbour in the House, he 
found that it was not yet eight o'clock. He could not 
go back to Byder Street, because he felt quite unable 
to settle down to read or write if he did, and he didn't 
want to go where he would meet any one he knew. 
So, without thinking, he turned into the minor music 
hall outside which he found himself at the moment. 
Here his mind would be distracted at any rate, and 
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for a time there would be an end to the unbidden 
thoughts that were slowly shutting out everything 
else. But in this anticipation he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Despite the excruciating grimaces of the 
comedians, the deadly earnestness of the dancers, and 
the strenuous vocalisation of the singers, he experienced 
no distinct impression beyond a certain sense of noisy, 
blatant discordance, which made him feel unutterably 
sad. He remembered then that, except during his first 
year or so at Cambridge, it had always been like this. 
If ever he strayed by accident into one of these places, 
whether they were gorgeous or merely garish, the 
lights, the gilding, the raucous voices, the strident 
music, produced upon him an exactly opposite effect 
to that which was intended. On this particular evening 
he often failed to follow what was meant, doubtless 
through inattention, for the meaning was, as a rule, 
more than sufficiently obvious. He caught himself 
wondering why the audience had laughed at a certain 
phrase, and he did not even always see the point of the 
political allusions, which were plentifully sprinkled 
through the entertainment. At last, however, it came 
to an end with some extremely erratic moving photo- 
graphs, and Joland marched out with the rest to the 
strains of the National Anthem. Again he walked, 
much as a somnambulist might walk, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, yet instinctively taking the 
shortest possible route. Cabmen shouted at him, and 
motormen sounded their horns as he crossed the streets 
teeming with the theatre traffic, but on he went un- 
heeding them. Once only before reaching his rooms did 
he stop. It had just begun to rain, when suddenly he 
was brought to a standstill by the voice of a child. 
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a three-year-old girl, saying something to her mother, 
and the low rich notes of childish confidence fell like 
music upon his ear. 

"Are you bound to bring her out with you?" he 
asked the woman, who stood under the shelter of a 
doorway with the child in her arms, and held out 
towards the passers-by a small tray containing boxes 
of what she persistently called cigar lights. 

" Yes," she replied, without the least trace of protest 
in her tone. " There's nobody at home to mind baby." 

"Well, take her home to-night, anyhow!" said he, 
giving her half-a-crown. 

"That I will, gladly!" she said, with an accent of 
relief rather than gratitude, starting to go at once. 

But the child looked back at Joland with a beautiful 
smile, as though she had understood everything and 
wished to thank him. 

Parliament was opened by the King in person next 
day, and among the first to arrive, bejewelled, plumed, 
and veiled, were the newly -made peeresses, who bore 
themselves more bravely than their lords. 

It being an occasion of state. Lord Aversham's regi- 
ment furnished a guard of fifty dismounted men within 
the royal entrance of the Palace of Westminster. These 
were for the most part better ofif than their comrades, 
who formed the sovereign's escort which accompanied 
the King, for cloaks were not worn by the mounted 
contingent, though the sky was overcast and it seemed 
probable that when the guns were fired in St James's 
Park there would be a downpour. Contrary to his 
custom, Joland had driven to the House in a cab about 
noon, after having told Miss Tolson that he would not 
require her services any more that day. He wished 
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as far as possible to avoid his friends, and by his 
preoccupied manner escaped many encounters. In this 
way he managed to get through the formality of being 
sworn, and assisted in electing the Speaker without 
having exchanged half a dozen consecutive words with 
anybody. But there was one member who would not 
be denied, whoever else might be put off with a nod 
and a curt good day. Gordison caught him up just 
as he was leaving the House, and took him by the arm. 

" It was like you, Joland,'* he said, " to send me your 
felicitations on my appointment, and I need not tell 
you that I greatly appreciate them. But, man!" he 
cried, letting go his arm and turning towards him 
with an expression of deep concern in his kindly, 
weather-beaten face, "you're looking terribly bad; 
have ye been ill? Are ye feeling unwell now?" 

" No," replied Joland a trifle wearily, and without the 
accent of responsive sympathy usual to him. "I'm 
tired, old chap, that's all ! Tired ! " 

Whereupon he moved away, plainly showing that 
he wished to be left to himself. Gordison did not 
attempt to follow him, but shook his head as he gazed 
after him, and muttered in an undertone, " It's a 
thundering shame!" 

The royal salute had produced the anticipated result, 
and when Joland got outside it was raining hard, though 
he did not seem aware of the fact. He trudged home 
through the now muddy streets, and, as he had not 
brought an umbrella, arrived at his rooms wet to the 
skin. But of this also he took no notice, and did not 
therefore trouble to change his clothes. Sinking into 
an arm-chair and resting his head on his hands, he 
stared at the fire for some minutes. Then suddenly 
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pulling out his watch he looked at it and exclaimed, 
"Half-past five! She won't have left the office yet" 
He went to the telephone on his desk and was soon 
in communication with Miss Tolson, who replied that 
she would come to Eyder Street as quickly as an 
omnibus would bring her. Joland had an important 
letter to write, he told himself, and somehow he did 
not feel equal to writing it. So he had sent for his 
secretary who would type it, though he thought that 
perhaps this letter should have been in his own hand. 
But what did it matter? The meaning would be the 
same in either case, and that was that he had done 
with politics. Before long Miss Tolson arrived, slightly 
out of breath and rather surprised that he should have 
sent for her after saying he would not want her again 
that day. This feeling was, however, immediately 
merged in the shock which his appearance caused her. 
She had thought that he looked a trifle pale that 
morning, but his face had now assumed a leaden hue, 
and his eyes had the shining fixed aspect common in 
high fever. 

Moreover, there was something in his expression that 
filled her with anxiety, something she could not define 
yet which kept her silent, much as she wanted to 
persuade him to send for a doctor. She had an 
instinctive feeling that any such suggestion would 
only annoy him and tend to increase his feverish 
restlessness. With all the calmness, therefore, that she 
could command she sat down in her accustomed chair 
and placed her writing pad on the table before her, 
and as she did this she looked so splendidly self- 
reliant, so helpful, so gentle, that for the moment it 
seemed to him as if in some mysterious way she had 
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been transfigured by a radiance that came from within. 
There was, indeed, about Bronwyn Tolson, though most 
people called her plain, always a certain kind of beauty 
— the beauty that belongs to strength, and youth, and 
hope. Soon, however, she began to look pained, her 
pleasant smile vanished, and a nervous frown took its 
place, as with many pauses he dictated this important 
letter to her. It was to the Prime Minister, and started 
" Dear Sir," which she felt to be wrong to begin with. 
Besides, the whole tone of the letter was too formal; 
pompous even, where it was not, worse still, jocular. 
The writer expressed his intention, as his existence — 
he would not say his claims — had been overlooked, 
of applying for the Chiltern Hundreds; and he went 
on to advise the Premier to imitate his example by 
retiring in favour of the leader of the Labour party, 
who was without a shadow of doubt the real master 
of the situation. All this, and much more to the 
same effect, Miss Tolson took down in shorthand and 
then transcribed into type. But while she was thus 
employed a portion of her brain was busily engaged 
on other matters. Somehow, when this letter was 
finished, she must prevent Joland from sending it, and 
she must find some trustworthy person to look after 
him, for she was sure that he ought not to be left 
alone all night. But to whom could she turn? Who 
could be trusted to undertake this difficult task? It 
was not until she took the type-written sheet over to 
Joland for his signature, and her eye fell on the big 
leather -bound address book, that the answer to these 
questions flashed upon her. "Why, his oldest friend 
of course, the doctor who had told her to put his 
name in that book on Saturday!" She remembered 
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Lockie's number, and in a second her mind was 
made up. 

" I'll post this on my way home/' she said, taking the 
letter from Joland and placing it in the envelope she 
had already addressed. To this proposition he made no 
demur, and the next moment she was gone. Once in 
the street she fairly ran, regardless of what people might 
think. It was nearly nine, and she knew that there 
would be little chance of finding most men indoors at 
such an hour. But one who lectured on medicine, she 
thought, would possibly be working ; and so it proved. 
For Lockie had just settled down to his books and 
microscopic preparations when the maid announced that 
a young person wanted to see him. 

He recognised Miss Tolson directly she came into the 
room, and from her expression gathered the nature of 
her errand. 

"You want me to read this?" he said, taking the 
letter she handed to him. 

"Yes," she whispered breathlessly. 

" Well, it's a grave responsibility, but perhaps we are 
justified by the circumstances." 

" I am sure we are. Besides, the envelope is open. I 
didn't do it up." 

Standing with his back to the fire the doctor took out 
the letter and read it. Then turning round he dropped 
it into the grate, and watched the flames as they shot up 
and consumed the thin sheet of paper. 

"I take it upon myself to intercept that letter," he 
said a moment later, turning to the girl again. " And 
remember. Miss Tolson, you must not say one word 
about this business to a living soul." 

"I promise I won't." 
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" That's right ; and I will go to Joland at once. What 
was he doing when you left ? " 

" Nothing ; that was the worst of it." 

" Exactly." 

" You knew when you came on Saturday ? " 

" I had been warned that there might be danger, but 
I did not know the cause. I do now, thanks to you ! " 

Lockie found his friend sitting huddled up in an easy- 
chair by the fire, and though Joland made no movement 
to welcome him he did not seem sorry to see him. He 
also accepted Lockie's statement, that he had been pass- 
ing and had thought he would look in, without question. 

" By George ! " exclaimed the doctor after he had been 
seated opposite Joland for a few minutes, "you are 
shivering; you must have caught cold." 

"I shouldn't wonder," said Joland in a weak tone. 
"I've been feeling a bit chilly." 

Lockie placed his hand on the other's arm and found 
that his clothes were damp. " You must go to bed and 
let me act as your medical adviser," he said, " although 
I'm not in regular practice, and touting for patients 
is quite contrary to the etiquette of the profession." 

Joland made no objection to this suggestion and no 
protest against the help his friend rendered him, but 
fell at once into the rdle of a sick man. He hardly 
said a word until he was in bed. Then, speaking in 
Italian, he reminded Lockie of the long vacation they 
had spent in the Southern Tyrol, and of how, at Gardone, 
he had got a touch of malaria. " You pulled me through 
that, old chap, when the hotel doctor wanted to plant 
me out there among the cypresses. But I am going 
now; my day is over!" 
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"Nonsense!" Lockie replied, unable to control his 
indignation, though this was a delusion on his friend's 
part which he feared it would be necessary to some 
extent to humour. "Hold this in jour mouth for a 
bit/' he added, taking a thermometer out of his pocket 
and putting it between Joland's lips. As he had ex- 
pected, he found that his temperature was very little 
above normal ; but this did not prevent him from telling 
the girl who waited on Joland that he had a bad attack 
of influenza. On hearing which she immediately sug- 
gested that she should fetch Dr Coxe, who only lived 
in the next street, and who had attended Mr Joland 
when be last had the complaint. But Lockie told her 
that if she would kindly take a prescription he had 
written to the chemist, they could dispense with Dr 
Coxe's services for the present. 

Judging that Joland had not slept or eaten much of 
late, Lockie coaxed him to take some meat extract and 
a little brandy, and then almost forced him to swallow a 
powerful narcotic. Still it was a long while before his 
patient dropped off to sleep, and in the meantime he 
poured forth a torrent of words the exact bearing of 
which Lockie bad considerable difficulty in discovering. 
For fast as they came the words appeared to lag behind 
the thoughts, and all that Lockie could seize of the 
theme was that it treated of the ideal State, the society 
in which all men were brothers, all possessions were 
held in common, and no laws were necessary. But 
there was something more, a great discovery concerning 
the fourth dimension, which Joland would have made 
public if he had not been struck down. For the idea of 
sudden and inevitable doom coloured all the sick man's 
thoughts ; a pure delusion, because, so far as the doctor 
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could see, there was no immediate ground for anxiety. 
He would have had no ground at all for supposing that 
his friend could possibly die, if it had not been for the 
unknown factor which a strong determination of will 
introduced into the case. It was an intense relief to 
him, therefore, to find towards daybreak that Joland had 
sunk into a sound sleep, as this would enable him to 
consult one far more versed in such matters than him- 
self. For, in spite of the fact that he had scarcely slept 
at all, he knew he would feel quite fresh when he had 
had a bath and changed his clothes. The first thing he 
did in the morning was to telephone to Glossop to ask 
when he could see him, and the answer was, '' as soon as 
he liked." But he had to wait till Miss Tolson came at 
nine o'clock — an hour before her usual time — and then 
to go home in order to shave and get something to eat, 
so that it was nearly ten when he reached Harley Street. 
Though his usual hours of consultation had not yet 
begun, there were already people in the large front 
reception-room waiting to see the specialist. But as 
none of them had either been sent or was accompanied 
by a doctor, Glossop felt no scruples in keeping them 
waiting while he saw Lockie on what he guessed must 
be a matter of vital importance. When Lockie arrived, 
therefore, he was at once shown into the back room, 
where he found Glossop busy answering his more press- 
ing letters in a rapid and not too legible hand. The 
specialist stopped writing immediately, and gave him 
his whole attention while he briefly stated the case. 
When he had finished, Glossop, who had not once in- 
terrupted him, remained silent for a little while longer. 
His large pallid face had lost its accustomed genial 
smile; yet, though his brow was contracted by a 
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thoughtful frown, a wonderfully sympathetic gleam 
came into his eyes as he turned towards Lockie again, 
after staring out of the window for a few moments. 

"It would be useless for me to pretend," he said, 
" that I think Joland's state otherwise than grave — very 
grave. I have long given up trying to classify these 
cases, or, for that matter, to determine their causes. I 
leave that to certain eminent colleagues of ours, who, 
not content with their own branches of medicine, are 
fond of making excursions into the Tom Tiddler's ground 
of practical psychology. I may have my ideas on the 
subject, as I explained to you the other evening when 
we talked about our friend, but it is enough for a nerve 
man like myself to deal with the symptoms. Now you 
know as well as I do that there are only two factors 
outside the patient which we can rely on to effect a 
cure where one is possible: rest and change of scene. 
The question consequently resolves itself into this: 
Where do you propose to take him?" 

"I thought of a place on the south-east coast, near 
Queenscliffe. The house stands on high ground about 
two miles from the sea." 

"Arden Court?" 

"Yes!" 

"That will do capitally; but how about the certifi- 
cates ? " 

"I thought perhaps you might see him and certify 
urgency." 

"No," replied Glossop. "We must get his regular 
medical attendant to do that. He is sure to have called 
some one in during the last year or two." 

"The housemaid spoke of a Dr Coxe in the next 
street." 
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"Good; we'll ring him up at once." Having found 
the number he immediately proceeded to do so, and 
when this was done he continued, "As you will have 
to act as the petitioner yourself, it is most important to 
get this man to sign the urgency certificate. Fortunately 
Joland has no near relatives to interfere, and the people 
at his chambers will readily believe that you are taking 
him away because he has got the influenza. That was 
a master-stroke, as it will make them glad to see the 
last of him ! But what if he won't leave ? Are we to 
use force?" 

"It will not be necessary," Lockie answered in a 
confident tone. 

"Ah, I hoped as much. I knew you had consider- 
able influence over him," said Glossop, and, making a 
sign that he had got through to Dr Goxe, he began to 
speak into the telephone. " I am Glossop, Dr Glossop, 
Harley Street. My friend, Dr Victor Lockie, wishes to 
consult you on an extremely delicate matter. Will you 
be at home in half an hour's time? — Thanks! Much 
obliged; good morning!" Then, putting back the re- 
ceiver, he explained, "There, I could say no more. 
One is never quite sure one may not be overheard on 
these things. By the bye, you'll have to notify the 
Speaker ; and another matter occurs to me. Have you 
considered the question of expense ? " 

" Yes," replied Lockie quickly, but with less firmness 
than on the previous occasion. 

" Look here, old chap," said Glossop, placing his hand 
on the young man's knee, " I'm in this too ! We can't 
bother Joland about money, and yet money will be 
wanted. That's where I come in ; if I can't do anything 
else, I can smooth this difl&culty out of your path." 
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While saying this he took up his pen and opened the 
cheque-book that was lying in front of him. And, not- 
withstanding Lockie's protest, he drew a cheque for £250 
to self, which he handed to him after having placed it 
in an envelope. " If any one saw my pass-book it might 
look as though I had been extravagant/' he said with 
a smile. "But my wife would understand. We've no 
children, worse luck, and this kind of extravagance is 
the only compensation attached to earning more money 
than one wants. 

"That reminds me," he added, rising, "I have kept 
somebody waiting at least a quarter of an hour ; some- 
body with nothing to do, and those are the people who 
are most impatient. Now all you have to do is to get 
him down there quietly. Of course you won't attempt 
to combat his delusion. It has been of a more or less 
gradual growth, no doubt, and will not disappear till 
his general tone is improved, as we hope it wiU be 
before very long, by the fine air." Then linking his 
arm in Lockie's he conducted him out through the hall, 
and took leave of him at the door with a firm grasp of 
the hand, which mutely expressed the good wishes he 
did not trust himself to utter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

As he drove back in the same cab that had brought 
him to Harley Street, Lockie saw clearly the magnitude 
of the task before him. Nothing was easier than to 
get some one to take his class in the medical school 
that day ; the succeeding steps would, however, be hard, 
perhaps impossible. In any case they would involve 
an immense responsibility. But he had never yet 
shirked a duty that fell to his share on that account. 
The chief doubt in his mind was, therefore, as to how 
far he would be able to exert the moral influence over 
Joland which Glossop agreed that he possessed. After 
he had sent a note to the hospital to explain his non- 
appearance, and had cashed a fairly large cheque at the 
west end branch of his bank, he drove on to Dr Coxe's 
house and there dismissed the cab. The doctor, a 
nervous little man with a protruding forehead, short- 
cropped hair, and a small, pointed beard, was at home, 
— ^waiting, in fact, to receive his distinguished visitor, 
whose qualifications he had just looked up in the 
Medical Directory, not without an acute twinge of envy. 
" Only thirty-eight, and has had an honorary Doctor of 
Science conferred upon him by two foreign universities ! " 
he had exclaimed ; " but then you expect something out 
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of the ordinary from any friend of Glossop's. Why that 
man is not an F.B.S. beats me ! " 

His unbounded admiration of the great nerve special- 
ist made him anxious to oblige the colleague who came 
to him with such credentials. Consequently, as soon 
as the nature of Lockie's errand had been explained, 
he professed himself willing to see Joland that morn- 
ing, and if justified by what he observed during his 
visit to fill up an urgency certificate at once. "It's 
rather stretching a point to describe myself as your 
friend's regular medical attendant," added the little 
man fussily ; " he has only called me in twice, I 
think. Once a long time ago when he had sprained 
his ankle, and about this time last year when he 
was down with a mild attack of influenza. There 
may be some one in the country, you see, who has 
attended him all his life. But as you say Dr Olossop 
attaches importance to my signing the form, I shall 
not let that consideration trouble me, and you can 
rely upon my discretion. Oh, I know doctors are not 
supposed to talk, but they do, all the same. Please 
tell Dr Glossop, too, that I appreciate the compliment 
he has paid me." 

Lockie left him with the understanding that he 
would come to Eyder Street in half an hour. He 
began now to realise how wise Glossop's advice had 
been, and how skilfully this man's cordial co-operation 
had been secured — for he felt he could depend upon 
Coxe to certify urgency. His next call, therefore, was 
at the post office in Church Place, whence he tele- 
graphed to Dr Blake of Arden Court, near Queenscliffe, 
asking him to send a closed carriage to St Peter's Bay 
station by five o'clock. He also telegraphed to the 
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station snperinteDdent at Victoria to reserve a first- 
class compartment for him in the 3.25 express; and 
to his father to say that he would arrive at South- 
gate late in the evening. It was half-past eleven by 
then, and he knew that if they were to catch this 
train there was no time to spare. When he got back 
to Joland's rooms he found him sitting up in bed, 
supported by some extra pillows which Miss Tolson, 
whom experience had made an excellent nurse, had 
placed there. Lockie saw that she was distressed by 
what Joland had been saying to her, as well as by 
his deadly pallor. And it was evident that she had 
not succeeded in her attempt to interest him in his 
correspondence, which she held in her hand, while 
with a disconsolate air she listened to his wild and 
rambling words. 

"Eemember what Napoleon said about letters, Miss 
Tolson," he was saying as Lockie entered the room, 
"leave them unopened for a month and they will 
answer themselves. This multiplication of written 
communications is the curse of the age. Think of 
the days when no one could write except the monks, 
and when nothing was written except papal bulls 
and books of prayer. Peaceful days those— even for 
members of Parliament ! In a few days' time you will 
be reading my obituary notices — short, and not al- 
together sweet. *Was a skilful debater, no doubt, if 
not exactly brilliant, but never showed the qualities 
that go to make a statesman.' There you have it in 
a nutshelL Written already, perhaps, and only wait- 
ing for the sub-editor to take it out of its pigeon- 
hole to be printed. Hallo!" he exclaimed as he 
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caught sight of Lockie standing near the door silently 
listening to him. "What do you want?" 

"I came to see how you were getting on," said the 
doctor, moving towards him. Joland stared up in his 
face for a moment or two without recognising him. 
Then with palpable indifference he muttered, "Oh, ah 
yes! you were here last night!" 

"And I've asked some one else to have a look at 
you, old chap — Doctor Coxe! You remember him, 
don't you?" 

"Never heard of him." 

"Well, he says he has attended you twice before." 

"Then I've forgotten him." 

This was not unnatural, Lockie thought; but that 
he should have taken him for a stranger, or had, at 
any rate, failed to identify him with ease, was a dis- 
tinctly bad symptom. Moreover, it made the doctor 
doubtful whether he would, be able to assert his 
personal influence with Joland. But somehow or 
other this must be done. Lockie therefore indicated 
to Miss Tolson that he wanted to talk with his 
friend; and when she had gone, furtively drying her 
eyes as she left the room, he took her place beside 
the bed. 

" What does this fellow want ta see me for ? " said 
Joland in a weak, querulous voice. 

"He wants to see if you are fit to travel." 

" What's the good of that ? " 

"Look here, Joland, old chap," said Lockie, in a 
calm but emphatic tone, "you are in a bad way; not 
quite so bad a way cis you feel perhaps, but ill, very 

m." 
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"Dying!" sighed the other. 

"Oh no, not yet, at least; not until we've tried 
our level best to prevent it/' Lockie answered, fearful 
of irritating him by contradiction, but anxious at the 
same time to discourage this idea. " It would be 
wrong — wicked, in fact — for us not to do everything 
in our power to save your life," he continued, "and 
there is only one way of doing it. Of course, we look 
to you to help us; we can do nothing without your 
help, remember ! You won't withhold it, will you, old 
chap? Think what people will say! *His friends 
let him die, and one of 'em was a doctor.' Why, 
they would declare I was a disgrace to my profession. 
And so I should be, if I were to allow you to slip 
through my fingers for want of trying to keep you 
with us." 

" It won't be your fault, Lockie, old man," said 
Joland, turning towards him with a look of grateful 
recognition in his lustrous eyes and grasping him by 
the hand. 

A moment later Miss Tolson knocked softly at the 
door and informed them that i^r Coxe had come. 

"You will help us, Joland?" Lockie asked, his 
voice again broken with emotion. 

" I will do what you tell me," replied Joland, in the 
tone of one who was too feeble to make any e£fort on 
his own part. 

Doctor Coxe's visit. gave Lockie an opportunity of 
talking over with Miss Tolson what she would have to 
do during the next few days. That afternoon, for in- 
stance, she must take a note be had already written to 
the office of ' The Morning Post,' and a letter must be 
sent to the Liberal agent at Cinderford, informing him 
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that Joland was seriously ill and would be unable to 
attend to his parliamentary duties for some time. 

" They won't want him to resign ? " she said in a tone 
of alarm. 

"No, I think not," he replied. "Anyhow, not at 
present." 

He was struck with wonder to find how thoroughly 
she had mastered the position, and how little there was 
that a man of science could tell this self-trained girl 
concerning her duties, even when she was suddenly 
called upon to perform tasks which were altogether 
outside her ordinary routine work. She would open 
all letters and, where it was possible, answer them in 
the third person, otherwise she would simply ack- 
nowledge their receipt. Cheques must be endorsed 
and paid in to the bank, but bills would have to be 
left unpaid. 

"We can make such payments as are absolutely 
necessary," said Lockie. 

" There will be nothing due to me," the girl replied 
hurriedly. "I shall go back to my regular work — for 
the present. That's our arrangement, you know." 

" But youll have to go through his letters every day, 
and write a good many answers at first." 

"Oh, that's nothing! It'll only mean my coming 
up to town half an hour earlier." 

He felt that she would be bitterly offended if he 
were to insist on the subject of payment, and his respect 
for this purposeful young woman, who, though no 
beauty, was good to look at, was still further increased 
by the matter-of-fact way in which she put the thing. 
Obviously there was no mawkish sentiment about her, 
but genuine gratitude to a man who had been kind 
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to her, and who had never forgotten that she was a 
gentlewoman. One would not easily forget that, 
thought Lockie, unless one had no experience of the 
variety, though Miss Tolson would have been the last 
to make any claim to special consideration on this 
account. She was perfectly natural ; that was her great 
charm, the reason why it was possible to talk to her 
without the^ least feeling of restraint. She had inter- 
ested him when he came to get her to make a note of 
his address; and but for the fact that anxiety about 
Joland excluded every other independent thought from 
his mind he would have liked to ask her something 
about herself. As it was, while waiting impatiently for 
the end of Dr Coxe's examination, he asked the girl 
what Joland had been talking about. 

" Oh, I don't quite know," Miss Tolson answered, with 
a little sigh of pain. ''Some discovery he had made 
that would revolutionise politics. It was a system that 
would place the entire executive power in the hands 
of one man as representing the supreme will of the 
people. But it could never be carried out in this world ; 
an essential element was wanting. People had no time, 
they were in too great a hurry. It would not be 
possible until we could live in the fourth dimension, 
I think he said, where the element of time would be 
added to those of space. I did not understand him, of 
course, and he tried to make me, but his explanations 
only made me more confused than ever." 

Lockie smiled as he reflected how unsatisfactory such 
explanations were. He recalled long talks with Joland 
in the small hours about the higher geometrical world, 
up at Cambridge, where it had been a favourite theme 
for argument; although only one member of the Uni- 
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versity, a professor whose lectures were attended by 
few and followed by none, really appeared to understand 
the nature of a body the plane section of which was 
a solid. Lockie had not himself attached much im- 
portance to the fourth dimension, having regarded it 
as an analytical fiction, but he remembered that Joland 
had always taken a keen interest in it. He had doubt- 
less reverted to the consideration of this half-forgotten 
problem as a refuge, perhaps, from the intolerable 
thoughts of the moment, and in some subtle manner it 
had combined with certain vague conceptions of the 
ideal State which were never absent from his mind. 
As Lockie was thus musing, his train of thought was 
violently interrupted by the sudden opening of a door 
that communicated with Joland's bedroom, and the 
precipitate entrance of Dr Coxe. At the same time he 
became aware of a voice uplifted in tones of anger. 
" Get out, you impudent little beast ! " were the actual 
words that reached him, and hastening past the doctor 
into the next room he found Joland in a state of great 
excitement. 

"Look here, Lockie," he cried out, trembling with 
indignation. " That chap had the infernal impertinence 
to ask me a lot of questions about my views concerning 
a more perfect form of existence in a higher dimension, 
things I have no desire to speak of to an ignorant and 
vulgar person whom I do not even know." 

Lockie managed to pacify him by pretending to be 
horrified at such unwarrantable curiosity on the part 
of a stranger, and by promising to get rid of the doctor 
as quickly as possible. 

" You needn't hurt his feelings," added Joland, already 
in a calmer mood and more himself. "Only let him 
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clearly understand that I do not wish to see him again." 
And all the while Lockie felt that he had in a manner 
betrayed his friend by having told Dr Coxe about this 
harmless fancy, though he knew that Joland's condition 
had left him no choice in the matter. But he did not 
allow this feeling to interfere with his preconceived plan 
of action, repugnant as it was to him to carry it out. 
By appealing to Joland's sense of honour he prevailed 
upon him to get up. " I wouldn't bother about shaving," 
he said, awkwardly conscious of the fact that he had 
taken his friend's razors away that morning. Then 
having fetched some hot water he left Joland to wash 
and dress while he transacted his own unpleasant busi- 
ness with Dr Coxe in the next room. The little man 
was seated at the writing-table making a note of the 
particulars he would have to supply when the form he 
had brought with him had been filled in by Lockie. 

" He raved at me, my dear sir," said Dr Coxe, appre- 
hension mingling with petulance in his voice, " positively 
raved at me. This young lady tells me that he was 
comparatively calm with her, — full of sadness, in fact. 
Melancholy first, then raving, then after a time melan- 
choly again, no doubt ; the manic depressive form of 
this unfortunately too frequent disorder. A perfectly 
clear case ! I have not the slightest hesitation in 
certifying its urgency." 

Lockie wondered whether Glossop would have pro- 
nounced the case perfectly clear, — there were features 
in it which caused him to think not; but it was no 
part of his plan to contradict the man who could and 
would sign a certificate as Joland's regular medical 
attendant. The filling out of the form occupied some 
time, as all the names had to be written in full, and the 
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reasons given stated in the most concise manner pos- 
sible. First it was explained why the application had 
not been made by a relative; and then Dr Coxe set 
forth his grounds for believing, after a careful examina- 
tion, supported by certain facts which had been com- 
municated to him, that it was expedient for the welfare 
of the said John Everard Joland that he should be 
forthwith placed under care and treatment. This having 
been done, everything was in order for the present, so 
Dr Coxe gladly but fussily took his departure, with a 
renewed assurance that he would prove himself worthy 
of the confidence reposed in him by his distinguished 
colleague, Gilbert Glossop. "Makes over seven thou- 
sand a-year," he observed as Lockie was accompanying 
him to the door. " Not so bad for a consulting physi- 
cian; but where the mind is concerned the surgeons 
haven't got it all their own way yet." And with a 
nervous little laugh he bowed himself out of the 
flat. 

When Joland had finished dressing, his face was 
ashen grey and the pupils of his eyes were widely 
distended. Indeed he looked generally so ill that 
Lockie was in doubt for the moment whether it would 
be safe to move him. However, after having felt his 
pulse, the doctor came to the conclusion that this 
appearance of weakness did not indicate any real 
danger, but was in all probability the outcome of a 
certain dissociation of functions which caused the sick 
man to resemble in some respects a hypnotic subject. 
Nevertheless, Miss Tolson contrived to make him eat 
a little soup, while Lockie packed a travelling bag 
with the things his friend was most likely to want. 
She then went on ahead to Victoria to take the 
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tickets, SO that Lockie would not be obliged to leave 
Joland at the station. The handy man, who had 
called a four-wheeled cab and opened the half -glass 
doors in the hall, stared aghast when Joland came 
slowly downstairs leaning on the doctor's arm. " Looks 
as if he were a-going 'ome/' he muttered to himself, as 
he watched them drive off. 

As Lockie had anticipated, very few people were 
going by the train that afternoon, though it would 
have been crowded on a Friday or Saturday. Miss 
Tolson met them on the platform with the tickets, a 
single and a return to Southgate, which was the next 
station to St Peter's Bay. Although it was only a 
few minutes after three, the 3.25 express had already 
been made up, and on the window of a compartment 
in one of the first-class coaches there was a blue printed 
label with Lockie's name written on it. He explained 
to the man who unlocked the door that he only had 
two tickets, at the same time slipping a coin into his 
hand. " You might have had the whole coach reserved, 
sir," said the inspector ; " 111 tell the guard to see that 
you and your friend are not disturbed." 

"Another tip," thought Lockie, "but well earned, if 
no one recognises him." This was not the station 
Joland used when going down to Cinderford; it was 
unlikely, therefore, that many people would know him 
by sight; moreover, he was so changed, poor fellow, 
that any one who did know him might easily pass him 
by as a stranger. All the same, Lockie did not mean 
to run any unnecessary risk ; so, after installing Joland 
in the carriage, he instructed Miss Tolson to stand at 
the door in order to frustrate the curiosity of those 
to whom a reserved label proves an irresistible at- 
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traction. Meanwhile lie went over to the bookstall 
and bought a railway time-table for his own use, and 
two mid- weekly illustrated papers in case his friend 
should care to look at them. At present Joland was 
in an apathetic condition, out of which Miss Tolson 
made no attempt to stir him, though she contrived to 
keep up an appearance to the bystanders of being 
engaged in earnest conversation with some one inside 
the carriage. It was only when Lockie had taken his 
seat, and the tickets having been inspected the train 
began to move, that she stood away from the door. 
No sooner, however, had the carriage passed her than 
the brave front she had kept up till then disappeared. 
"Shall I ever see him again?" she asked herself. 
And rolling her handkerchief into a ball she began 
to dab her eyes with it. The doctor had told her to 
take a single ticket for Joland. And what in ordinary 
circumstances would only have meant that he was not 
coming back for a month or so, pointed in the present 
case to his not coming back at all. 

As during the entire journey his companion remained 
in the same state of torpor, Lockie's chief fear was re- 
moved. For he knew that if as powerful a man as 
Joland concentrated his whole strength in an attempt 
to leave the train, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
hold him back. Believed of this anxiety, he studied 
the time-table, which was of a somewhat puzzling and 
intricate nature. After a considerable number of cross 
references he found that there was a train which would 
bring him up to London in time for an important lecture 
he had to deliver next day, but that he would have to 
drive to Southgate that evening. He also glanced at 
the illustrated papers, and finding that they contained 
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pictures of the opening of Parliament, made up his mind 
to leave them in the carriage — since, had Joland seen 
them, they might have revived associations which were 
best allowed to remain dormant. It was indeed strange 
how little notice Joland seemed to take of his surround- 
ings ; even when the first glimpse of the sea was to be 
obtained, a sight that always fills one with joy, no 
change came into his face. He sat gazing out of the 
window with the same fixed expressionless stare, as un- 
moved by the beauty of the scene as though he had been 
a blind man. More and more, every moment, it appeared 
to Lockie, were his thoughts being turned inward, so that 
little by little he was losing all touch with the outside 
world. And this attitude of introspection, convenient 
as it was for the time being, caused the doctor consider- 
able anxiety, as he felt that his friend was slowly drift- 
ing beyond the reach of help. 

Instead of turning into the steep narrow street that 
runs down to the sea front, as nearly every visitor to St 
Peter's Bay does, they drove under a railway arch and 
then took the road that leads inland. In less than half 
an hour they arrived at Arden Court, which had been 
adapted by Dr Blake, about thirty years before, from 
a country place to the requirements of his patients. 
Well did Lockie remember the high black wall built of 
cut flints that runs along the side of the road for a con- 
siderable distance and shuts off the wooded grounds 
behind it from one's view. This was a house to which 
his father would from time to time be summoned ; a 
house to which he would go with a sad face, and outside 
which he would leave his son if the boy were driving 
with him. To-day, no sooner had their landau arrived at 
the lodge than the big iron gates were opened, and as 
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quickly closed again when it had turned into the avenue 
of ancient elms, in almost every one of which there were 
rooks' nests. When the man who had ridden beside the 
driver rang the front-door bell it was answered without 
delay, and Lockie and Joland were at once conducted by 
another servant out of livery down a long stone-paved 
passage into a room lined with handsomely-bound books, 
but in other respects rather scantily furnished. There 
they were shortly joined by Mrs Hemming, the matron, 
a young woman whose wavy brown hair had golden 
lights in it, and whose complexion was of the fairest 
imaginable type. She apologised for the absence of Dr 
Blake, who, she said, had not yet returned from quarter 
sessions, and Lockie was struck by the attractive nature 
of the smile which accompanied this explanation. Evi- 
dently the matron was sympathetic and, having a sense 
of humour, thought that the proprietor of Arden Court 
would have been better employed in looking after his 
patients than in playing at being a country gentleman 
— ^the doctor's one weakness. Without further prelimin- 
ary she took Joland's hand in hers, and, placing it on 
her arm, said in a low soft tone, "Let me show you 
your room." He made no answer, but let her lead him 
through a corridor into the wing where a large room on 
the ground floor had been prepared for him. There was 
a smaller room communicating with it, into which the 
man who had met them at the station and who had 
been told off to attend to Joland, took his bag. And 
allowing for the fact that there was no fire, the whole 
house being heated with steam, the room did not look 
particularly cheerless. StiQ a feeling of utter des- 
pondency took possession of Lockie as he saw his friend 
assisted into bed by strangers in this strange place. Nor 
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was this feeling mitigated by the impression which the 
house physician made upon him, when after much 
search he found that self-satisfied but discontented 
young man in the billiard-room. "Hard lines!" ex- 
claimed Dr Tollett as the door opened and he discovered 
that he had missed a hazard he had had no hope of 
making beforehand. This was indeed his entire attitude 
towards life, no matter where his lines had been laid he 
would have thought them hard. Quick to observe such 
things, Lockie gathered that it would be impossible to 
interest him in his friend's case. He therefore retired 
immediately with an apology for disturbing him on his 
stroke, and went back to the main building in order 
to make a personal appeal on Joland's behalf to Mrs 
Hemming. But he soon discovered that it was un- 
necessary to do anything of the kind. She had already 
taken Joland under her protection, and promised that 
no one should see the papers relating to him or. even be 
told his name, except of course Dr Blake himself. She 
would answer for it that everything that was possible 
should be done, and if Dr Evans of Southgate was com- 
ing to see the patient in a day or two he would be able 
to say whether any change of treatment was indicated. 
In the meantime Mrs Hemming would take care that 
Lockie's own directions were carried out, and would per- 
mit no one to interfere with her. It was obvious to 
him, from the way she said this, that she felt herself 
to be mistress of the situation. So with a firm pressure 
of her long supple fingers and a few murmured words 
of thanks, Lockie took leave of her and went to say 
good-bye to his friend. 

Joland was lying on his back quite still, with his 
eyes wide open, but when he turned them mechani- 
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cally upon the doctor they remained as expressionless 
as before. After a considerable time, however, he 
seemed, with an effort of will, to recognise him as 
some one whom he had known a long while ago. 

" Ton were up at Cambridge with me, weren't you ? " 
he said at length in a feeble tone, resting his arms 
on the counterpane in a fashion so suggestive of one 
who was dying as to make Lockie feel more miserable 
than ever. " "We were together at the start, and you've 
come to see me before the end," he continued. ''It 
can't be far off now. I am like the man in the 
story you once told me. He fell through a hole in 
the ice, and his body was carried out to sea, you 
remember. Well, the current is taking me — faster 
and faster, each " 

His voice had grown gradually weaker as he whis- 
pered these words, and had finally died away altogether. 
At the same time his head sank upon his breast and 
little was wanting to convince an onlooker that he 
stood in the presence of death. But Lockie was able 
to assure the attendant that the sleep into which Joland 
had fallen was not that from which there is no awak- 
ening in this world. Still it was with a heavy heart 
that the doctor drove away from Arden Court. He 
knew he had acted for the best, and upon the best 
possible advice; that he had indeed taken the only 
course which in the circumstances could save Joland's 
reputation as well as his life. Nevertheless it was 
bitter to feel that, mainly in order to protect him 
from the morbid curiosity which would have gloated 
over sensational accounts of the hopeless breakdown 
of a member of Parliament, he had been forced to 
place his friend in a madhouse. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Each day and all day long that week Lady Margaret 
expected either to see Joland or to hear from him. 
Yet "Wednesday evening came and he had neither 
called nor written, nor had she met him anywhere. 
It was his not writing that struck her as being so 
strange, for it seemed incredible that he should 
put off replying to her letter after what she had 
said last Sunday. Nothing could have changed him 
towards her she was sure. Consequently something 
must have happened to prevent him from coming to 
Berkeley Square. But what could have happened to 
prevent him from writing ? Could he have been taken, 
suddenly ill? The idea made her uneasy, but she 
did not see how it could be possible. He had called 
there on Sunday, and on Tuesday evening she read 
his name in a list of those who among others had 
been present at the opening of Parliament. 

In addition to a budget of letters and several sealed 
packets, a big gilt basket of white lilac with Sir Gideon 
Macalister's card attached to it was brought to Lady 
Mai^aret upstairs on Thursday morning. And when 
she came down to breakfast she found three card- 
board boxes loosely wrapped in tissue paper, and one 
small parcel that had evidently been packed by 
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a skilled hand, lying on the table near her usual 
place. 

She knew that the amateur packing contained birth- 
day gifts from her mother, her father, and BoUo. 
Aversham was too busy to remember these family 
festivals, though not himself averse from receiving 
annual tribute. But the address on the other parcel, 
written in a neat clerkly hand, gave no indication 
who the sender was. There had been no letter from 
Joland among all those that had reached her that 
morning, though it was a letter from him she wanted 
more than from any one else in the world. If, therefore, 
the box she now held in her hand had not been sent 
by him she could take no interest in her other presents. 
Knowing that her father might come in at any moment, 
the girl tore ofif the wrapper and discovered a wooden 
box with a red morocco case inside. This she slowly 
opened, standing at the window with her back to 
the door, and as she did so she uttered a little cry. 
It was the gift of the man she loved. She was sure 
of that — the meaning of this crimson heart was patent 
to her at once. She pressed it to her lips and, though 
she knew it was a costly gift, felt that its chief value 
was as a symbol of his love. It was only then that 
she thought of looking for some word of greeting from 
him, so completely had the thing itself conveyed its 
own proper message. Having rapidly fastened the 
ruby pendant to a pearl necklace concealed under her 
dress, she took up the box and found a visiting-card 
lying at the bottom of it. "-4 rivederci," she cried. 
*' Curious that he should have used those words; he 
meant, no doubt, that what he has to say cannot be 
said until we meet again, and yet somehow it doesn't 
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sound like that" Just then she heard her father 
speaking to one of the servants outside, and hurried 
over to the table so as to have the parcel containing 
his present open before he came in. It was a tortoise- 
shell blotting -book with gold corners, and being not 
only rather pretty but much more useful than most 
gifts are, she was able to thank Lord Eglamount 
heartily for it when a moment later he kissed her 
and wished her many happy returns of the day. 

They had been seated at the big round breakfast-table 
some time before Lord Eglamount took up * The Morning 
Post' and began to run his eye down the columns in 
which personal announcements are to be found. "By 
George," he cried out all of a sudden, " that looks deuced 
bad." 

" What is it, father ? " asked Margaret, more because 
she thought that some show of interest on her part 
was called for than because she attached any particular 
importance to this statement. For there were few 
mornings in which Lord Eglamount did not receive a 
similar shock when reading this portion of the day's 
news. 

"Why — er — " he replied, with an unusual amount 
of hesitation, ," about Joland." 

"He is ill," the girl exclaimed, rising quickly and 
coming round to her father, "dangerously ill?" 

" They don't say that," said Lord Eglamount, handing 
her the paper. 

She knelt down by his side, but her hand was 
trembling so much that she had to place the paper 
on the table in order to read it, and even then she 
could not at once distinguish the words, as they ran 
into one another in a most confusing way. 
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The paragraph which had attracted her father's atten- 
tion was not, however, a long one, being to this efifect — 

"Mr J. E. Joland, M.P., who has recently had a severe 
attack of influenza, has left London in order to under- 
go a special course of treatment involving complete 
rest, and for the present no letters or communications 
of any kind will be forwarded to him." 

" Poor fellow, I'm afraid he is in rather a bad way," 
said Lord Eglamount in a sympathetic tone. "I met 
Gk)rdison yesterday, and he told me that Joland was 
looking decidedly ill when he saw him in the House* 
But there, there, my dear, he'll soon be all right again, 
and you mustn't let any one see that you've been 
crying on your birthday." With these words he lifted 
her up and held her in his arms for a moment or two 
while she dried her eyes. 

She felt no shame at having wept before her father, 
but the girl knew that she could not face her mother 
or even Bollo just then, so, snatching up the little 
wooden box and red leather case, she ran out of the 
room and up the stairs, leaving her other presents 
behind her. 

The days that followed were a time of trial to Lady 
Margaret. She was desperately anxious about Joland, 
of whose condition she could get no news whatever. 
In spite of the announcement that letters would not 
be forwarded, she had written to say how sorry she 
was to hear about his illness, and how glad she would 
be to hear that he was better; but the only answer 
she had received had been a type -written letter from 
his secretary informing her that Mr Joland was much 
the same, and that it was not considered advisable to 
place any correspondence before him at present. That 
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was the way, then, in which this Miss Tolson treated 
her letter — as though it had been a mere business 
communication. Lady Margaret was indignant at her 
having opened the letter; angry because she had ven- 
tured to hold it back, and jealous because of the trust 
Joland evidently reposed in her. It galled her to 
think that a mere secretary, a young woman he hired 
by the week, should be in closer touch with him than 
she was herself. The girl was indeed in a highly 
nervous, overstrung state, which caused KoUo to declare 
that he had never realised till then what a devilish 
disagreeable stable-companion Maggie could be. She 
was glad in a way that scarcely any one knew of 
her engagement to Joland, as she certainly did not 
want people's pity, though at times she bitterly felt 
the need of sympathy. And the one person she could 
always turn to for this was Lady Albinia, who had 
never failed to take her part from the day when she 
was in disgrace because she had forcibly objected to 
Bill's melting the nose off her new doll at the nurseiy 
fire, to the day when she had outraged her mother by 
making fun of cousin Dick's efforts to be senti- 
mental For Lady Eglamount's unmarried sister had 
an intense love of children and a passion for justice 
which rendered her quite formidable when any attempt 
was made to put upon one of these little ones. 

It had occurred to Margaret more than once that 
this was perhaps due to Aunt Albinia's having been 
put upon herself in her younger days; but, however 
that might be, she was ready to stand up for one 
through thick and thin now. Moreover, she gave one 
that silent unquestioning sympathy which far outweighs 
all words. So it was to her aunt's small house in 
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Charles Street that Lady Margaret went as often as 
she could escape from the round of social duties which 
she had perforce to fulfil in Berkeley Square. A thing 
that greatly annoyed the girl was the persistent manner 
in which Macalister paid her not only compliments, but 
what old-fashioned people term marked attentions. It 
was true that he paid an even more assiduous court to 
her mother, but this caused Margaret still further un- 
easiness. For she had an uncomfortable feeling that 
Lady Eglamount encouraged this man's pretensions, or, 
at any rate, did not discourage them, as in loyalty to 
Joland she should have done. Margaret knew, too, that 
her mother was exerting the Hallamshire influence to 
secure something for some one, and she imagined that 
Sir Gideon must be the object of the whisperings in 
corners, the hastily organised luncheon parties, the 
feverish despatch of letters that had occupied Lady 
Eglamount of late. And from time to time her mother 
had looked at Margaret with a smile of anticipated 
triumph, as much as to say ''All this, my dear, I am 
doing for your sake." 

Another friend with whom Margaret would sometimes 
take refuge from the atmosphere of well-meaning in- 
trigue at home was the little American girl at the 
Atlantic Hotel. To her she made no secret of her 
anxiety about Joland, and Miss Schnurbeck was never 
tired of repeating her approval of him. " I'm not alone 
either," she said one morning, when Lady Margaret 
had come to see her and they were sitting together in 
the drawing-room of the suite on the fifth floor, which 
Mr Schnurbeck had taken by the year. " Juliet Van- 
celler thinks just the same as I do. And what is 
more, she would be willing to back her opinion." 
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"They are immensely rich, these Vancellers?" 
" Well, he is supposed to be one of our richest men, 
but father says Mr Vanceller's fortune consists of paper 
values — stock that for the most part he daren't realise. 
Father has a horror of speculation, you know; he is 
always telling his partners not to be on the make-haste. 
I reckon that's what he is doing now. He isn't a great 
letter-writer, neither am I, so he has hired a girl typist 
through the bureau downstairs. She comes here morn- 
ings and goes to her own office in the afternoon. Can't 
you hear her machine ? " 

Lady Margaret had heard an intermittent clicking in 
the next room, forming a sort of subdued accompani- 
ment to her friend's continuous stream of talk, but she 
had not taken the trouble to think what caused it. She 
had not even listened very attentively to Miss Schnur- 
beck, but had studied her face and had come to the 
conclusion that she would not make a bad wife for 
RoUo : she was a trifle frivolous, perhaps, and over-fond 
of pleasure, still she had plenty of common-sense, and 
was not in the least affected or conceited, although she 
was quite good-looking. If anything. Lady Margaret 
thought the girl put too much faith in her Paris frocks 
and not enough in herself. 

"Father thinks," continued Miss Schnurbeck, "that 
Mr Yanceller allows himself to get rattled at times, and 
that there is a deal of window-dressing about the com- 
panies which form his combine. He says it's rather 
a pity, because Mrs Vanceller and Juliet have very 
simple tastes — they are not half so extravagant as I 
am, I know — and they get next to no enjoyment out 
of all the money Mr Vanceller spends." 

" They have been very kind to my brother," said Lady 
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Margaret. "I should be sorry if anything happened 
to them." 

" So should I. They are my best friends ; besides, it 
was through them that I got to know Mr de Mondfort." 

Miss Schnurbeck blushed when she said this, and 
remained silent for a little while, as though she were 
following out a natural and not unpleasant train of 
thought. 

Just then the door of the inner room opened, and a 
young woman, with her hat and jacket on, entered. 
Hesitating for the moment whether to proceed or with- 
draw, she exclaimed somewhat awkwardly, " Oh, I didn't 
know ! " 

" Tou are bound to come through here. Miss Tolson. 
That's the way the place is built ! " said Miss Schnurbeck, 
with a friendly laugh. Directly she heard her name 
Lady Margaret looked at the girl, and as she did so 
saw that she had been recognised. This was the same 
Miss Tolson, then, who acted as Joland's secretary. 
And though the girl had never seen her before, she 
had known her because of the photograph on his 
mantelpiece, which Lady Margaret remembered Joland 
had said she was in the habit of staring at. Yes, she 
was nearly as plain as he had led her to expect; not 
quite, though, for she had a clear complexion, fine eyes, 
and a wonderfully frank outlook. Not an unamiable 
girl either, Lady Margaret thought, as Miss Tolson 
passed her with a slight inclination of the head. She 
would have given much to speak to her then and there, 
but was prevented from doing it by a feeling of em- 
barrassment which she knew to be groundless, and yet 
could not conquer. However, in the hall of the hotel 
she summoned up the courage to ask what type- writing 
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office they recommendecL Whereupon a polite young 
Frenchman immediately gave her a card on which, 
besides the name and address, was printed this sentence : 
''Work executed with the utmost despatch, consistent 

with accuracy." 

• • • • • • •• 

When Lockie returned to London there were several 
things still to be done on his friend's account, and, as 
is usually the case with busy men, he contrived some- 
how or other to find time for all of them. About half- 
past nine on Friday morning he caught Miss Tolson 
at Byder Street, and, as he hoped, found that she had 
received a most sympathetic answer from Cinderford, 

"The only thing his supporters wish," wrote the 
Liberal agent, " is that Mr Joland will soon be himself 
again; and on no account would they urge him to im- 
peril his health by returning to the House before he 
was completely convalescent." 

"Well," said Lockie, "I call that handsome. And 
provided he recovers I don't see that he will miss much 
if he is not back till the autumn. You have communi- 
cated with the Whips ? " 

" Yes," she answered, handing him a long narrow strip 
of notepaper. "Here is a line of official regret from 
Downing Street. The House has been adjourned for a 
fortnight, you know." 

" In order to give the new Ministers time to get re- 
elected. I saw in the paper that if it wasn't for the 
Labour-party the adjournment would be prolonged over 
Easter." 

"Mr Joland always said they were keener than the 
others." 

" Of course they are 1 That is, those who haven't had 
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the edge taken off their appetite by the sweets of 
office." 

This was so exactly what Joland would have said 
himself that it made her smile for the first time since 
he had called her in to write that wild letter; and 
Lockie smiled also as he hurried away to the hospital, 
leaving Miss Tolson to finish her answers before she 
too went to her regular work. 

The next thing he had to do for his friend was by 
no means so agreeable, and he would gladly have left 
it undone had such a course been possible. It was 
necessary, however, if Joland were to remain undis- 
turbed at Arden Court, that Lockie should get a magis- 
trate to sign the reception order. For this purpose he 
obtained an introduction through Glossop to one of the 
stipendiaries, on whose discretion the specialist assured 
him he might rely absolutely. Armed, therefore, with 
a certificate he had received that morning from his 
father's partner, and another in which Dr Coxe repeated 
his previous statements, he called at this gentleman's 
house on Saturday afternoon. The magistrate, a man 
of about his own age, endeavoured to make Lockie's 
task as easy as possible, but there were certain points 
on which he was first obliged to satisfy himself. The 
reasons why it would prejudice Joland's chances of 
recovery for a local justice of the peace to visit him 
had to be gone into, and the fact noted that neither of 
the medical men who gave the certificates was related 
to or connected with the proprietor of Arden Court or 
the petitioner, Dr Victor Lockie. This having been 
done, the authority was made out in due form. But 
the magistrate reminded Lockie that the Speaker of the 
House of Commons must be informed of its existence. 
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The report which Dr Evans had sent with his cer- 
tificate served in some measure to allay Lockie's anxiety 
about his friend. The Southgate man related how he 
had driven over to Arden Court on Friday morning, 
and had seen Joland, who was conscious of his presence 
but made no attempt to reply to the questions he asked 
him. Seeing that his interrogations only tended to 
make the patient restless, Dr Evans had not persisted 
with them. He had, however, gathered from Mrs 
Hemming, whom he had always found most trust- 
worthy, and who seemed to take a special interest in 
this case, that Joland had slept during the greater part 
of the last thirty-six hours. Probably he had been in 
an exhausted state through having passed several nights 
without sleep, and the compensatory balance of nature 
had at length asserted itself. On the first occasion 
when he had awakened, his attendant had summoned 
Mrs Hemming, and she had succeeded in getting Joland 
to take a little strong bouillon. But she had beea 
somewhat alarmed to discover that he was apparently 
unconscious of the nature of his surroundings; and 
later on it dawned upon her by degrees that he was 
now persuaded that on the evening when he took leave 
of his friend he had actually died. Strange as this 
delusion was, it seemed to Lockie a welcome develop- 
ment of Joland's previous notion that he was about to 
die. For, if persisted in with sufficient will power, that 
idea might all too easily have been realised. 

Sunday being a free day, or at any rate a day on 
which Lockie was free from professional engagements, 
he took the first fast train to St Peter's Bay in order 
to see whether any change had taken place in Joland's 
condition during the last two days. As he walked 
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across the bare fields to Queenscliffe, leaving the little 
town that lies in a hollow to the seaward on his 
right, he felt with every step more and more oppressed 
by the thought that after all he might not have been 
wise in bringing his friend to this place. And yet 
in his innermost mind he knew that nowhere else 
would Joland have had anything like so good a chance 
of recovering. There was the fine air, which even on 
a dull February day made one tread the lighter, no 
matter how heavy one's heart might be, for breathing it, 
and there was the absolute seclusion. Lockie shuddered 
when he pictured the effect which injudicious friends and, 
worse still, inquisitive newspaper reporters would have 
had on Joland had he been allowed to remain within 
their reach. Moreover there was the vital question 
of secrecy. It is true that as a rule no one is regarded 
as insane who has not been so certified, but in the case 
of a public man it is of the last importance that his 
conduct shall not on any occasion be in the least degree 
eccentric. By-and-by when Joland was himself again 
and accused his friend of having fixed an indelible 
stigma upon him, it would be time for Lockie to regret 
his action. But for the present it was enough to do 
his utmost to .bring that day about, and provided this 
might be accomplished he was prepared to face Joland's 
reproaches, — the one thing he could not face was the 
thought that all his precautions would prove to have 
been taken in vain. 

On the way to Arden Court he called at Dr Blake's 
house, a red -brick villa with a double carriage drive, 
lying on the highroad over the downs. The doctor, 
who had known Lockie as a schoolboy, and who took 
a semi-paternal interest in his career, was genuinely glad 
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to see him, though he was unable to give him an. encour- 
aging account of JolanoL 

"A difl&cult case, my dear Lockie," he said with a 
shake of the head; ''great apathy accompanied by a 
general state of debility, which indicates — but you will 
see all this yourself." 

Lockie refused his cordial invitation to lunch on the 
ground that he was pressed for time, and begged him not 
to think of coming over to the asylum with him — a 
courtesy of which Dr Blake was happy to be relieved, 
as the roast beef must otherwise have been kept wait- 
ing, a thing that would have appeared no less than 
Sabbath-breaking in the eyes of his wife. But Mrs 
Hemming, who like all good nurses had long lost the 
cult of regular meals so far as she was herself con- 
cerned, received Lockie as though no such thing as the 
sacred luncheon hour existed. She had immediately 
become absorbed in Joland, as a case which was not 
to her mind without hope of recovery, though she had 
no definite idea how this would be brought about. And 
since Dr ToUett had informed her that Lockie was not 
" a dufl&ng G. P., like his old father or that Welsh rough 
Evans, but a tearing swell in the London School of 
Medicine," she was interested in him also. She fer- 
vently wished that she could have put an end to the 
anxiety of this absurdly young-looking man of science, 
who had clasped her hand and gazed into her eyes with 
such a wistful expression when he had bidden her good- 
bye. Knowing, however, that it was not possible, she 
silently conducted him to the south wing, where they 
found Joland lying on a sofa that had been wheeled 
into the large bay window. A rare gleam of sunlight 
had pierced the grey sky and was falling on his face. 
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It brought the bluish depressions about bis temples 
and the dark circles round his glittering wide-open 
eyes into sharp contrast with the ivory whiteness of 
his thin, pinched features. But what gave Lockie a 
greater shock even than the ghastly appearance of his 
friend, was the aimless way in which he continued to 
stare but of the window entirely unconscious of bis 
presence. For a long time the doctor could not bring 
himself to break the silence, painfully as it affected 
him, and when he did speak it was in a hoarse, low 
voice which sounded strange to his own ears. 

" How are you feeling, old chap ? " he said at length. 

Joland turned his head slowly towards him, so that 
without altering their direction his eyes fell upon him 
for the first time since he had entered the room, and 
there came into them a curious troubled look which, 
while suggesting that memories of the past had been 
awakened, showed no trace of any association of ideas 
at the moment. Then, with a sigh expressive of un- 
utterable weariness, Joland turned his head away and 
began to gaze again at the mournful walled garden 
outside. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

On the day when Joland had been brought down to 
Arden Court he had felt that his hold on life was 
every moment growing more feeble. Bit by bit the 
world was slipping away from him, familiar things 
first and then even familiar faces : the girl who had 
worked so hard for him, the friend who would drag 
him back from the darkness that was closing in upon 
him. He seemed to be parted from them by some 
impenetrable barrier; the measureless distance that 
had already been set between him and his own past 
now divided him from his fellow-men. But even the 
bitterness of being separated for a time from the 
woman he loved by an arbitrary stroke of fortune, 
of which he could no longer comprehend the nature, 
gradually grew less hard to bear, for he knew that 
her feelings towards him would undergo no change, 
and he still clung to the hope of a spiritual union 
with her hereafter. Towards the end, as it appeared 
to him, he had become almost reconciled with his 
fate, or had, at any rate, exhausted his powers of 
protest against its injustice, and his one remaining 
desire was to be at peace. Then as everything around 
him was slowly fading from his sight, he had been 
aware of Victor Lockie standing beside him, looking 
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not a day older than when they were little better 

than boys together at the university. Lockie had 

always been his best friend, and it was like him to 

come now to say "Gtood-bye." What a pity, he 

thought, they had not seen more of one another 

during all the years since then; what a pity they 

might not meet again in the circle of the niuminati, 

until his friend had also found the light! This was 

when that story of Lockie's suddenly came into his 

mind, as it had done once before. A parallel so exact 

could scarcely have been overlooked. He, too, was 

drifting out into that unknown sea; he, too, had been 

cut off from the living in the fulness of his strength. 

Then as by degrees the word had ceased to convey 

the thought, so at length the will failed to produce 

the word; and, not without a cold shudder of dread, 

he felt himself to have come to his last breath. 
. • • •••.• 

Awakening at length, a little after dawn, it seemed 
to Joland that he had partly recovered consciousness 
in another world. The long rays of grey light that 
filtered through the perforations in the shutters gave 
an unsubstantial appearance to the half - discerned 
objects in the room, and made the white-coated at- 
tendant, who had been watching by the bedside, 
especially shadow-like. As his charge stirred the man 
rose and brought him a glass filled with some cordial ; 
but though Joland tried to drink a little of it, he 
had the greatest difficulty in swallowing, for his lips 
seemed to have been sealed with clay that had left 
an earthen taste in the mouth. It was as if he had 
long lain in the grave, and had now been recalled to 
life: as if he had entered upon a new existence, in- 
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complete as yet, but which would, however, little by 
little unfold itself, until it eventually assumed its 
true aspect. Not to hinder this process he did what- 
ever was required of him, though he felt inwardly 
impatient at the restraints imposed upon him by this 
intermediate state, in which his wants were similar 
to those of ordinary humanity. It must be, he 
thought, that man is not fitted to begin a higher 
life, even when he has passed through the gate of 
death, until he has been subjected to some further 
ordeal on the material plane. And with perverse 
ingenuity he contrived to make all that went on 
around him fall into line with this hypothesis. He 
asked no question of his attendant, drew no deduction 
from the fact that he was wearing the same clothes 
as before; indeed paid little attention to any external 
phenomena, his mind being fully occupied by specu- 
lations of an abstract nature. 

As with most men who have not made philosophy 
their special study, he soon became aware of the 
poverty of the means at his disposal for systematic 
thought. He was conscious of ideas that he could 
not formulate, and a single step m any direction 
brought him to the limits of his intelUgence. There- 
fore though he stood, as it were, on the threshold of 
knowledge, that knowledge might easily prove to be 
of a kind which was beyond his power of compre- 
hension — just as a series of simultaneous differential 
equations are beyond the understanding of the average 
schoolboy. Only on one point he appeared to be on 
sure ground. The instinctive desire of all human 
beings is the persistence of the individual in a future 
life, and under more favourable conditions. Well, in 
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spite of the destructive criticism of this illusion by 
the great pessimistic thinkers, it would seem that the 
personality was preserved, since he, who had himself 
passed out of life, remained unchanged. Joland re- 
membered with a smile how one of the ugliest men 
he had ever known — a learned divine — had always 
insisted on the most literal acceptance of the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body. "A glorified body, 
if you will," the good man had said, " but recognisable, 
perfectly recognisable." It was a more comfortable 
theory than that of absorption into a universal spirit, 
yet Joland was disappointed to find the life beyond 
so far but a colourless continuation of what had gone 
before. Bobbed of all activities, unmindful of what 
had happened in a previous state of existence and 
without the stimulus of any further development, the 
time of waiting would seem endless. He did not 
believe that there was a great secret, the revelation 
of which would place him at once on the same in- 
tellectual level with Shakespeare, Newton, and Aris- 
totle, and with the man who could neither write nor 
read. But some mystery there must be, which, when 
unveiled, will extend our view so that it may include 
the infinite. Of late he had been considering the 
ideal State, and had discovered that improvements, 
which are not possible in a world of three dimensions, 
could easily be made if a fourth — probably that of 
time — were added. Still, as he felt by no means 
certain how this should be done, he was anxious to 
learn the laws that governed a life which was pre- 
sumably perfect. These were, however, but vague 
questionings — doubts that would be resolved if only 
he were patient. The thoughts which caused him to 
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suffer intensely were connected with what had been 
the essence of his former life — ^love. She lingered in 
a world where pleasure is so greatly outweighed by 
pain, and he was no longer there to share the burden 
of life with her. He could not make her sorrows 
less, her joys greater, by participating in them. She 
would grieve for him, mourn his memory always, and 
not find consolation in the arms of another. If only, 
then, he could hold communion with her spirit! if 
during all this weary interval he might from time to 
time come to her and comfort her ! 

There was an archway in the ivy-clad wall opposite 
the windows of his room, through which he could pass 
into the park -like grounds. And one day when the 
sun shone brightly, though the breeze still came fresh 
and cool from the sea, he was tempted to leave the 
moss-grown paths of the little tended garden for the 
wide prospect of woods and meadow-land outside. This 
was just what Mrs Hemming had hoped he would do 
sooner or later; she had therefore instructed his at- 
tendant not to accompany him, but merely to watch 
him unobserved, so that he might come to no harm. 
After that day, whenever it was fine he would take 
what had immediately become his favourite walk down 
a long avenue towards a point from which one could 
look out to sea. Here there nstood a circular stone 
temple that at this season of the year had a rather 
forlorn aspect, but near it was a bench on which one 
might sit in the sunshine without feeling cold. Joland 
was aware of certain shadowy figures which flitted by 
him occasionally during his walks, and which would 
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move away sometimes when he approached this rest- 
ing-place of his. Most of them seemed to be mutter- 
ing to themselves, while some of them would stoop 
every now and then to pick up a pebble from the 
ground as though it were some rare specimen; but 
none of them ever spoke to him, and only one 
appeared even to notice his presence. This was a 
man of middle height and slight build, who strode 
along with much greater energy than the rest He 
invariably carried his hat in his hand, allowing the 
wind to blow through his long, straw-coloured hair, 
which was brushed violently back from a high and 
somewhat bulbous forehead. Often he would come 
rapidly towards Joland until he was quite near him, 
then turn sharply round and with a low whistle 
march away in another direction. The man's dress 
was not eccentric and he did not mutter to himself 
like the others, but seemed rather to wish to converse 
with some one else; and little by little Joland began 
to feel a faint interest in him, so that one day when 
the two came suddenly face to face at a corner of the 
intersecting avenues he greeted him with a friendly 
nod. Henceforth the stranger no longer avoided him 
but bade him good- day whenever they met, and on 
several occasions walked some distance with him. One 
afternoon Joland found him seated on his favourite 
bench, and sat down beside him. 

'' Not such a bad place," the man said, pointing out 
to the big stretch of smooth, blue water before them, 
"if.it weren't so diabolically dull." 

"It is quiet here, I admit," said Joland, who felt 
bound to make some reply. 
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" Quiet ! " he cried in an excited tone ; then, dropping 
his voice to a lower pitch, he added mournfully, " quiet 
as the grave." 

To this Joland had no answer, though it increased 
the sensation of uneasiness which the sound of his 
own voice had given him. It was so long since he 
had spoken to any one. His companion, however, 
required no cue in order to talk, which was indeed 
what he had been bursting to do for a considerable 
time; he had taken a great fancy to Joland, and in- 
stinctively felt that he would find him a sympathetic 
listener. 

Leaning forward and fixing his prominent, pale blue 
eyes upon him, he said in an off-hand way as though 
the proposition were self-evident, "Everything in the 
world is wrong!" 

As Joland made no sign of dissent, he immediately 
continued in an explanatory tone: "To begin with, it 
is governed by greybeards. Now what is their highest, 
their only ideal? Why, old age, of course! A thing 
venerable in itself and therefore to be venerated. In 
Mars, where the civilisation is more ancient but the 
race less senile, exactly the opposite notion prevails. 
There, nothing is considered so dishonourable as for 
a man to have grown old without having rendered 
some service to the State, — equivalent at least to the 
value of the food consumed during his lifetime. In- 
stead of old age pensions, a ransom is exacted from 
all men over sixty -five years of age, being an annual 
sum sufiGicient to provide for the support of five children. 
Those who have created works of art or advanced scien- 
tific knowledge are exempt from this rule. Then the 
first class are very rare, and it is impossible to say at 
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what age the natural philosopher will cease to con- 
tribute to science, not to mention the debt of gratitude 
which exists in both cases. Each of these has increased 
the possessions of their fellows, but there is a class 
which adds yet more materially to the commonwealth, 
— ^the mothers." He had emphasised this sentence by 
raising his voice at the last two words, and had then 
glanced rapidly round to see whether anybody was 
near enough to have overheard him. 

"There is no secret about all this," he said quickly, 
looking once more at Joland; ''but if it came to the 
knowledge of certain parties they might make use of 
it against me. There are some murderous scoundrels 
on the rolls now, a regular gang. I've wanted to 
warn you of them for some time," and lowering his 
voice to a whisper, he added most impressively, 
"beware of the Court of Arches, and particularly the 
one leading into the Star Chamber, as that is presided 
over by Black Eagle himself." 

Having delivered this solemn monition he put bis . 
head on one side and winked at Joland, as though 
he had not only established a perfect understanding 
with him but at the same time greatly relieved his 
own mind. 

" Where was I ? " he exclaimed a moment later, pass- 
ing his thin hand over his forehead. "The mothers! 
They are the real benefactors to the State, and for 
their sake childless women, married or unmarried, are 
permitted to live on without payment after the age at 
which a man who cannot find security for his ransom 
is invited to his last banquet at the expense of the 
State. True, they feel their position so acutely that 
many of them make a voluntary exit from life long 
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before they are sixty -five. But this is perhaps an 
unavoidable outcome of the honour in which mother- 
hood is held. So long as she is nursing a child no 
mother is allowed to work ; she becomes a first charge 
upon the commune, and her wants must be attended 
to before those of even the municipality itself. In 
the World everything is done to handicap Nature; 
in Mars everything is done to assist it. All children 
start level, remember that, whether their mothers are 
rich or poor, noble or simple, overfed or half-starved. 
It is after they are born that, in the World, the struggle 
for life is made too easy for some, too hard for others. 
Such is not the case in Mars. There every child has 
an equally good chance of growing up into a healthy 
man or woman : it is given its natural food and pleasant 
home surroundings, while it is protected from infection 
of all kinds. Now, how many thousand years do you 
think it will be before such a policy is adopted in, 
let us say, England?" 

Joland shook his head. It would be a long while, 
no doubt, as far as he could tell from what he recollected 
of the rate at which social reforms came about there; 
he was feeling too tired to work out the exact time 
and the fine air had made him sleepy, so that instead of 
answering he dropped off mto a doze. 

When he awoke, about half an hour afterwards, with 
a start and a guilty sense of having been ill-mannered, 
he found that his talkative companion had gone, and 
that the place beside him had been taken by another. 
This was a big man in a dark -grey suit with a flat 
peaked cap on the front of which rested a pair of 
grotesque spectacles. Joland had never seen the new- 
comer here before, and yet his face seemed familiar 
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to him. Surely that whimsical but sympathetic smile, 
and that expression of profound thought about the 
eyes and brow^ belonged to some one he had once 
known ! Alarmed by the report Lockie had given 
him of their friend's apathetic condition, Glossop had 
motored down to Arden Court that day in order to 
see what effect the treatment was producing, and if 
necessary, to prescribe certain changes in it. The 
specialist placed the fingers of one hand upon Joland's 
wrist and with the other drew a large business-like 
watch from his pocket. In less than a minute he 
relaxed the gentle pressure of his forefinger and put 
away the watch which he had been gazing at mean- 
while. He then uttered an inarticulate sound express- 
ive of satisfaction, and looked Joland straight in the 
face. This silent challenge did not call forth any 
direct response, though it brought the same troubled 
look into Joland's eyes which had been observed by 
Lockie on the occasion of his first visit. Determined 
to ascertain exactly how far his friend's memory was 
affected, Glossop folded his hands one on top of the 
other upon his breast and pronounced in solemn tones 
the words : " We sat in darkness." For a moment 
or two Joland stared at him in evident bewilderment; 
then suddenly an expression of partial understandiug 
came into his face, and pointing towards the sky he 
exclaimed, "Behold the light!" Having said this he 
rose and walked away in the direction of the house. 
For a little while Glossop watched his slowly retreat- 
ing figure, and then looked seawards where the clouds 
had caught a reflected glory from the sun that was 
sinking in a golden haze behind the wooded downs. 
"A good omen, I trust!" he said to himself as he 
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rejoined Dr Blake and Lockie, \?ho had been waiting 
for him on the farther side of the little classic temple. 

" Well ? " inquired Lockie anxiously, unable to gather 
anything from Glossop's face. 

" Well," replied the specialist with a reassuring smila 
"I do not see why we should take a gloomy view of 
the case at present." 

" What favourable symptoms did you observe, then ? " 

"To begin with, the amnsesia is not complete. I 
wouldn't have come if I had thought he would have 
known me. All the same, I am by no means sure that 
he didn't. Not explicitly or admittedly, of course, but 
in a secondary semi-conscious manner. One of these 
days I fancy he may remember that he saw me here ; 
meanwhile, so long as the delusion persists, his mind 
will mechanically reject evidence which contradicts it. 
Therefore he cannot be expected to recognise any 



one." 



" Then what is to put an end to it ? " asked Lockie as 
the three doctors walked down the avenue towards the 
house, where Mrs Hemming was to give them a cup 
of tea. 

"My dear chap," protested Glossop, "I haven't the 
least idea, only I know that it won't be dispelled by 
argument. The exposure of the fallacy, on which it 
rests must come from within, assisted by some external 
event that is not of the nature of a shock,T-a happy 
chance which indirectly sets the ball of reason roUing. 
Doesn't that agree with your experience?" he added, 
turning to Dr Blake, who had listened in silence to 
his prognostications. 

" No good arguing with any one who has an obsession," 
said the asylum proprietor. " Tends to confirm it ! " 
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" Then we've got to trust to luck," exclaimed Lockie, 
with an accent of impatience. 

"To that," replied Dr Blake complacently, having 
long since adopted this as his fixed policy, ** and to not 
unpleasant surroundings." 

The oak-panelled library, into which he took them, 
certainly looked comfortable enough with the lamps 
lighted and the tea things laid out on the table in front 
of the wide hearth. Indeed Lockie could scarcely be- 
lieve that it was the same room in which the matron 
had received him on the evening when he brought 
Joland to Arden Court. There was a comfortable and 
comforting look also about Mrs Hemming as she poured 
out the tea for them. And again the young man could 
not resist the magic of her calm, self-assured smile, 
which seemed to say, "Leave it all to me and every- 
thing will come right." Would it? he wondered. He 
knew that she took a special interest in his friend, 
and he felt that the influence such a woman could 
exert was not slight. Perhaps she would justify the 
confidence which, after all, they were bound to place 
in her. Lockie had not had much time to study women 
outside his books and the hospital, but experience had 
taught him what kind of woman makes a good nurse. 
Dr Blake, though less keen than Mrs Hemming, was 
also interested in the case. Many of his patients were 
well-bom, and not a few of them were extremely rich, 
but none were so distinguished^ as Joland. Moreover 
it was an honour to entertain the great Harley Street 
man, who had sacrificed one of his precious Sundays 
and come all the way from London to see the M.P. 
Sufficient curiosity had in fact been aroused in Blake's 
mind to lead him to ask Glossop what he thought the de- 
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termiiuDg cause of this attack had been. The specialist, 
who had been staring into the fire, turned towards him 
quickly with a half-surprised, half-amused expression. 

" That is exactly what I was asking myself," he said, 
rubbing his chin with the back of his hand. ^I am 
inclined to refer it back to some love trouble. We know 
that he had reasonable ground for feeling bitterly dis- 
appointed at the scurvy way in which he had been 
treated by the Government. But I don't regard that 
as sufficient to account for so violent a disturbance of 
his mental equilibrium. Lockie thinks it had nothing 
to do with what people call an affair of the heart. But 
he isn't married, or he would know that the instinct 
which brings about such a union is the strongest force 
in nature. The man or woman who is prevented from 
obeying this instinct by outside circumstances suffers an 
amount of torment capable of breaking down all moral 
control. That is a fact within common knowledge^ and 
yet it is only hinted at in the accepted text-books." 

"Yes," agreed Blake; "but how do you account for 
the comparatively small number of cases in which this 
purely psychic force is converted into physical energy ? " 

"Tou mean that we all have disappointments to 
bear," said Glossop, "and that many of us are crossed 
in love?" 

" That is precisely my point." 

"Quite so! But few, very few, of us are fortunate 
enough to inspire or conceive a great passion. Where 
such is the case, I take it, a rare psychic affinity is allied 
to the more common physical attraction ; not that I am 
for separating these things as completely as some of our 
colleagues try to. Now what I think happens when the 
exalted hopes of a man, or, still oftener, of a woman, are 
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blighted is something like this. We know that a long- 
distance runner will sometimes collapse in the middle of 
a race, and we know that this is caused by the accumu- 
lation in the brain of a poison manufactured in his blood. 
Is it impossible, then, that a yet more deadly auto-toxin 
should be generated under the intense psychic strain to 
which despairing lovers are subjected ? " 

If all this proved a trifle too subtle for the compre- 
hension of Dr Blake, it was greatly to the taste of Mrs 
Hemming, who had drunk in every word of it, and who 
now regarded Glossop with eyes ablaze with admiration. 
The fact that her own marriage had turned out badly 
did not deprive love itself of its illusion, though it forced 
her to live on one brief memory. 

" I wonder what sort of woman Mrs Glossop is," she 
said to herself, as the specialist pulled on a pair of 
leather overalls combined with boots, and mounted into 
the driver's seat of his car. 

Joland had gone to bed earlier than usual that night, 
though he seldom cared to stay up long after dark. He 
was thoroughly tired out, for the least exertion fatigued 
him, and the effort of listening to his new friend had 
made him feel quite weary ; that, and the meeting with 
some one else, some one whom he ought perhaps to have 
known, hatd known once^ no doubt. Tet he did not fall 
asleep as quickly as he had expected to do. What that 
strange man had said about children brought the image 
of Margaret more vividly than ever before him. She 
loved children, would love to have had children of her 
own. Unconsciously he had always pictured her as the 
mother of his children. The passion which those un- 
born little ones had called into being, free though it 
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was from any element of baseness, should have led to 
that earthly bond, without which their union in a future 
existence must ever remain imperfect. With this bitter 
reflection dominant in his mind he at length sunk into a 
troubled slumber, only to dream and dream again of 
what might have been, but what never could be now. 
Just when the dawn came stealing into the room he 
awoke and saw upon the white wall beside him a faint 
luminous patch. After he had stared at it for a few 
moments, there appeared in its midst a lifelike present- 
ment of her who was never absent from his thoughts. 
It seemed to him that she stood once more on the steps 
of Belmere in the self-same grey light, and gazed at him 
with the same look of love in her eyes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Although many of the best houses in London were 
closed, their owners being still in Egypt or on the 
Biviera, the reassembly of Parliament had brought a 
certain amount of life. Their Majesties were to hold 
two Courts in rapid succession, to the first of which 
Lady I^lamount announced her intention of taking 
Margaret. This demonstration of loyalty on her part 
proved somewhat embarrassing to her husband, who, as 
behoved a Lord-in- Waiting, was familiar with the laws 
which governed these periodic appearances. The old 
order had changed and a new order taken its place, but 
her ladyship held herself superior to such things ; regu- 
lations were made for folk of less importance than Duke 
Henry's elder daughter. It was useless, therefore, for 
Lord Eglamount to explain that as Margaret had made 
her bow to the sovereign two years before, she would 
not be expected to do so again until the following year. 
" It's not what is expected," her mother had said with 
reproachful austerity ; " it is what I consider due to your 
position." So, as Lord Eglamount expressed it, he had 
to trot over to Stable Yard, St James's Palace, and tackle 
the extremely polite but rather nervous gentlemen who 
conduct the business of the Lord Chamberlain's depart- 
ment. Everybody, from the elderly porter who opened 
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the door on his approach to the urbane deputy-controller 
who received him in an old-world, little, quadrant- 
shaped room on the first floor, was most anxious to do 
what he wanted, if a trifle doubtful as to how it could 
be done. However, he was eventually given to under- 
stand that the matter would forthwith be put before 
the Lord Chamberlain, whom absence alone prevented 
from seeing Lord Eglamount himself. And that very 
evening the much -coveted summons arrived in an 
oblong envelope bearing the royal coat of arms. Then 
there followed many wearisome visits to the dressmaker. 
Indeed, Lady Margaret quite lost count of the number 
of times she had been dropped by her mother in Dover 
Street to try on a new gown in which she neither took 
nor displayed the faintest concern. 

This apathy on her daughter's part Lady Eglamount 
regarded both as unnatural and as an open act of un- 
dutifulness. She declared she could not understand 
what was the matter with the girl; but certainly 
Margaret was not looking her best, and one wondered 
what so clever a man as Sir Gideon Macalister could 
see in her. Beally he must be the most devoted of 
admirers to put up with the ungracious manner in 
which his tentative advances were received. Nothing 
seemed to disconcert him, however ; and since the dis- 
appearance of that young man for whom Margaret had 
taken an absurd fancy, her mother had begun to hope 
that Sir Gideon's constancy might not go unrewarded. 
Lady Eglamount never tired of praising him: he was 
so attentive, so kind. Boxes for the German Opera at 
Covent Garden, tickets for evenings at the Imperial 
Institute, cards for afternoon meetings at the Mansion 
House, poured in on her ladyship from Macalister, who 
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gladly escorted her and her reluctant daughter to gather- 
ings which nothing would have induced Lord I^lamount 
or BoUo to attend ; while Bill was, of course, out of the 
question, as, on principle, he never went anywhere with 
his people. At the moment Lord Aversham was full of 
another kind of meeting, — a point to point which the 
3rd Life were holding over a lovely bit of country in 
the Midlands, and in which he hoped to conduct Castle 
Blarney, a duly qualified hunter, to victory, or, at any 
rate, to be carried first past the post by this somewhat 
expensive and quite recent addition to his stable. 

To Margaret the ceaseless round of luncheon parties, 
concerts, visits to the -play, and drawing-room meetings, 
interspersed with ponderous dinners, was Uttle short of 
tortigre. She wanted to hide herself from every mortal 
eye; she knew that she was growing to look haggard, 
and she couldn't be decently civil to people who ven- 
tured to question her on the subject. Even with her 
father and Miss Sohnurbeck she could seldom bring 
herself to allude to the cause of her anxiety. She was 
grateful to them for their sympathy ; but, sweet-tempered 
and amiable as she was, it was not in her nature to 
be demonstrative or to confide much in others. Self- 
contained and self-reliant, it required an elemental force 
like love to destroy Lady Margaret's habitual reserve, 
and then she would only expand towards him who had 
summoned it into existence. She could not shut herself 
up in the house, but she did contrive to a great extent 
to insulate herself from what was going on around ; so 
that people began instinctively to leave her alone, and 
Sir Gideon himself remained silent when actually seated 
beside her, though from time to time he would look at 
her wistfully out of the comer of his eye. 
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" Margaret doesn't seem to care what happens to any 
of us," complained her mother when the papers reported 
that Castle Blarney had got rid of his new owner at 
the first fence, and had then, without Lord Aversham's 
assistance, come in neck and neck with the winner. 

"Well, Bill wasn't hurt," the girl said. But one piece 
of family news aroused in her the keenest interest. 
Early in March her younger brother received a letter 
from Dublin Castle informing him that he had been 
selected from numerous applicants for the post of 
Inspector of Fisheries in Ireland, and that he would 
be expected to enter upon his duties forthwith. This 
was made public a day or two later, when the following 
announcement appeared beneath the last leading article 
in ' The Times ' :— 

On the recommendation of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to appoint the Hon. Eollo Fitzurse Fal- 
conberg de Mondfort an Inspector of Fisheries 
under the Board of Agriculture (Ireland). 

"That's the way in which Jack helps his friends," 
thought Lady Margaret, — " unobtrusively, yet efficiently. 
When he says he'll try to do a thing that thing is as 
good as done." 

Her father agreed with her that Joland was a splendid 
fellow. " I only hope," he said, " that he will soon be 
about again, so that I may have an opportunity of 
thanking him personally." 

Hollo, too, who usually took everything as a matter 
of course, declared that Jack Joland was a brick to 
think about a chap when he was seedy himself, which 
caused his sister to give him a kiss, though the relations 
between them had been recently somewhat strained. 
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" I knew you had a good heart/' exclaimed the girl ; 
"and you mustn't mind my vile temper, I've been so 
miserable lately — so dreadfully miserable." 

It made even the easy-going Hollo uncomfortable to 
hear the accent of despair with which she spoke these 
words. 

"My dear Maggie," he said, putting his arm around 
her shoulder in a protecting fashion, "you and I have 
always been the best of friends, and I can make allow- 
ances for you, if you've been a bit short with a fellow 
sometimes. I can understand how you feel. You see, 
I've not been very happy myself of late." 

" Ah, but you've no reason for being unhappy." 

" You think not ? " 

" I know it" 

" Maggie ! " 

In the same impulsive way in which she had kissed 
him he kissed her. Then after a slight pause, following 
out his own particular train of thought, he said — 

"Bel will be glad to hear that Joland has got me 
this post. She is as sorry as I am that he has been 
so ill, poor chap." 

" When shall I hear from him, when will he be well 
enough to write ? Is he better or worse ? " These were 
some of the questions which Margaret asked herself 
from morning to night. He must have been very bad, 
that was certain; and he could not have recovered or 
even be convalescent, as then he would have written 
to her. Not to know, that was what distressed her 
most, — this constant, wearing, restless feeling of doubt. 
Small wonder then that her cheeks looked pinched, or 
that her brow was contracted into a settled frown. 
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And each day it became harder to assume the cheerful 
mask which well-bred people are bound to wear in the 
world. At Court it was somewhat easier, for there 
every one is playing a part. Besides, the stateliness of 
her mother at Buckingham Palace was of such an 
overpowering nature as to make Margaret smile in 
spite of herself. Lady Eglamount, in her diamonds 
and mauve velvet, looked so much more impressive 
than her sister-in-law, the dowager Duchess, that it 
seemed absurd that her ladyship must mingle with 
the general company whilst her grace of Hallamshire 
sat apart on a specially reserved bench. But at a 
ball given by one of Lord Aversham's many clubs, 
which was connected in some unexplauiable way with 
the household cavalry, Margaret found it almost im- 
possible to join in the gaiety of those around her. 
The dance was held in the middle of L6nt at the 
Atlantic Hotel, and as the invitation came through 
Bill, who was not prodigal of entertainment, and who 
must on no account be offended, she was obliged to 
go. Once there she could not refuse to dance with 
her cousin Dick, if only to show the Duke she bore 
him no malice; and there were other members of the 
dub to whom she could not well refuse a turn. She 
had also to sit out one dance with Sir Gideon Macalister, 
who was proud of belonging to a club membership of 
which proclaimed him an eligible young man, though 
he would never see five-and-fifty again. The reaction 
from this enforced festivity left Margaret more de- 
pressed than ever next day, although such a ball would 
at any other time have been scarcely less to her taste 
than it was to that of Miss Schnurbeck, who boasted 
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that she had danced with every oflBcer in the 3rd Life, 
including that alleged martinet, the Colonel. 

All the morning Margaret had helped her aunt to 
sort out materials for the garments which a guild of 
ladies were going to make in Lady Albinia's pleasant 
little drawing-room that afternoon. But she had de- 
clined to take part in this charitable work herself, as 
she felt she could not have faced the chatter with 
which it would be accompanied. Wishing to be alone, 
she took a book and went after lunch to a spot in 
the Green Park where on previous occasions she had 
often sat for hours undisturbed, which was seldom the 
case in the Square garden. It was a piece of rising 
ground, planted with the ubiquitous plane-tree, not 
far from the gateway on Constitution Bill, and almost 
opposite Lord Aversham's Piccadilly club. Here a few 
chairs had been placed, on the off-chance, as it were, 
that some people might seek solitude there. But on 
this particular afternoon Lady Margaret had not been 
seated very long when straight towards her bore Sir 
Gideon, who was at that moment hurrying across from 
the Colonial Office to his club, big with news which 
he desired to communicate without delay to his kind 
friend Lady Eglamount. Coming, therefore, thus un- 
expectedly upon her daughter, he felt that the hand 
of fate had brought them together. And he had got 
quite close to her before she became aware of his 
presence, for though holding the book open, she was 
really engrossed in her own sad thoughts. 

"What a delightful spot!" he exclaimed, sitting 
down on a chair near hers. "So absolutely deserted, 
too." 
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''Yes/' she said, looking slowly up from the book. 
"It generally is. That is why I came here." 

"Ahy I see; wanted to get a few moments to your- 
self in which to think. That is how one feels when 
one is young. At my age people are only too glad 
to leave one to onesell" 

" That ought to be a great compensation, Sir Gideon." 

"Nothing compensates one for growing old alone, 
Lady Margaret" 

The girl shifted her position a little. She felt that 
he was getting on to dangerous ground, yet had not 
the energy to put an end to the conversation by 
standing up. 

Finding that she not only gave him no help but 
showed signs of uneasiness, he made a bold advance 
in the line of attack. "I am not an old man yet. 
Would it then be too great presumption on my part 
if I were to ask a girl to share ?" 

"There are plenty of girls, I am sure," said she 
with breathless haste. 

"Perhaps," he answered in a slow pathetic tone, 
" but there is only one who matters. Lady Margaret, I 
have received many kindnesses from your father and 
mother. Indeed the friendly interest Lady Eglamoimt 
has taken in me— a perfect stranger — has culminated 
to-day in my having been given, largely through thf 
influence of her family, a governorship in the West 
Indies. Yet, glad as I am to get the appointment, and 
grateful as I am to Lady Eglamount, I value it chiefly 
because I fancied I might hope to persuade you *' 

"I am very sorry. Sir Gideon," said the girl, rising 
at last by an eflbrt of will. "But I had no idea. I 
thought you understood that such a thing " 
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"Is there no hope for me, then?" he said, clasping 
the hand that hung listlessly by her side. 

With a little shake of her head she turned away 
from him. She did not wish to hurt his feelings more 
than she could help; but it was imperative, once and 
for all, to put an end to an intolerable situation, for 
the creation of which he was, perhaps, not to blame. 

" There is some one else ? " he asked, his voice trem- 
bling as he uttered these fateful words. 

"Yes," she answered in an almost inaudible whisper, 
and with the slightest perceptible nod, which was ac- 
knowledged by a profound bow on his part, she left 
him. So disconsolate was he, that he neither offered 
to escort her nor made any attempt to follow her. 
For once Sir Gideon knew how it felt to fail; on the 
occasion wheu he most wanted to succeed his pro- 
verbial luck had deserted him. He had lived till that 
afternoon in a fool's paradise, telling himself that where 
the mother looks with favour the daughter's coldness 
counts for nothing. But now he knew that Lady 
Margaret's feelings towards him only stopped short 
of active dislike, because her thoughts were entirely 
occupied by another. So, as with heavy footsteps he 
crossed over to a corner house on the opposite side of 
the street, it seemed to him as though he had been 
called upon to pay in a lump for all his good fortune. 
With a sigh he sat down at a writing-table in the 
large room on the ground floor overlooking Piccadilly, 
but his pen was no longer so ready as usual; nor in- 
deed could the letter he wanted to write be dashed 
off in hot haste, like one of his magazine articles. Sir 
Gideon had to thank Lady Eglamount for using the 
Hallamshire influence on his behalf, and at the same 
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time explain, as delicately as possible, that it had 
been exerted in vain. And all the while there rose 
up in his mind the picture of his first manuscript, 
which had come back to him in India from a certain 
never-to-be-named Eeview, in the days when he was 
plain Mr Macalister, and his articles were not sought 
after by the sheep -like tribe of editors. That was 
almost his sole memory of failure ; yet he felt, for the 
time being, that he had never known anything else. 
He had contemplated giving up this club, as it would 
be absurd to pay a fine on marrying at his time of 
life. But now, he reflected bitterly, he might just as 
well keep his name on the books, since, while he was 
out there, they would only charge him a nominal 
subscription. 

Late that evening Lady Margaret paced up and down 
her room in a fever of excitement. Something she felt 
she must do to put an end to this state of uncertainty, 
but how it was to be done she could not see. Moreover, 
Sir Gideon's declaration had filled her with self-accusing 
thoughts. She knew that she had not given him the 
smallest encouragement ; but men do not propose unless 
they think they have a good chance of being accepted. 
She had had as many admirers as most girls, and yet 
only one of them had ever asked her to be his wife, — 
the man she had meant to marry, if she ever did marry, 
from the first time he spoke to her. In her overwrought 
condition the fact that any one could have gone so far 
as to make her a formal offer of marriage caused her to 
feel that she must have been in some unconscious way 
disloyal to Joland. She had excused herself from dinner 
on the ground of a headache, which was not imaginary, 
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for her bead did indeed ache as though it would split ; 
and she had sent her maid away without having her 
hair brushed as usual, being so nervous that she could 
not allow anybody to touch her. She came to a halt at 
last in front of the glass, and, loosening the thick, dark 
coils, she shook them out with an impatient movement 
of the head, so that they spread round her, reaching 
nearly to her waist. She drew the little ruby heart- 
shaped locket he had given her from her bosom and 
pressed it to her dry lips, then with a great sigh she 
let it fall back into its place, again suspended there 
by the pearl necklace she almost always wore. As 
she did this her eyes fell upon his other present — the 
mirror, which he had given her instead of a ring, 
because their engagement was not to be made known. 
She had never in her heart agreed to that condition, 
and she was now determined that when Jack got well 
she would tell everybody that they were engaged, and 

before long she hoped Only, suppose he did not 

get well, what must she do then? ''He must get 
well," she cried, falling on her knees so that her arms 
rested on the dressing-table, and for a moment her head 
sank helplessly upon them. If he didn't, she would 
not try to live any more; she would join him as soon 
as possible. Why wasn't she by his side now ? What 
did she care for the absurd conventions which kept 
them apart because they were not yet man and wife! 
If he was seriously ill, her duty was to go to him. She 
lifted her head defiantly as this thought flashed into her 
mind, and once more the gold case lying on the table 
a little to one side caught her eye. " What was it that 
he said about this mirror ? " she suddenly asked herself, 
at the same time turning back the cover with her out- 
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stretched hand. " He made me a compliment which I 
thought rather pretty, but it wasn't that. Tes, I re- 
member now ! Something like this : If ever we are 
separated by a great distance and cannot get to one 
another, each of us will be able to see the other in 
that glass. He s€dd it as though he really believed 
it would be just as possible as it was when we were 
seated together with the mirror between us. But it 
never could be, never " 

Baising herself up a little as she spoke, the evidence 
of her eyes put an abrupt end to her incredulity. There, 
on the polished surface, she saw his face, as though re- 
flected in a looking-glass, but scarcely recognisable, so 
expressionless, so ghastly white, and with such fixed, 
staring, reproachful eyes. It was like the face of a 
dying man, she fancied; — ^like the face under the ice, 
which the girl saw in the story he had told her that 
day they spent together on the lake at Belmere. 

Now also she recalled the words he had written on 
the card that came with his birthday present, and 
there seemed no longer any room for doubt as to 
their meaning. A rivederd! That, she felt, was his 
last farewell to her. Having no hope of seeing her 
again in this world, he had sent that cryptic message 
to remind her that love such as his was stronger 
than death. 

'*My God!" she cried, shutting out the image with 
her hands, ''can nothing be done to save him?" 

Then letting her head fall forward she burst into 
a storm of tears, which for a time violently convulsed 
her whole body, but after a while brought relief to 
her throbbing, feverish brain. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

In that mysterious manner which every one has experi- 
enced and no one can explain, the night brought counsel 
to Lady Margaret ; so that what she should do was as 
clear to her next day as though she had been turning 
the matter over in her mind for months. To begin 
with, she must secure the unquestioning aid of Lady 
Albinia — to which end she paid an early) visit to 
Charles Street, and contrived, without revealing exactly 
what her scheme was, to obtain her aunt's consent to 
it. This that amiable lady gave the more readily, as 
she had for some weeks been seriously alarmed about 
the girl's health; besides, there was no sacrifice of her 
own personal comfort and inclinations that she would 
not at any time cheerfully have made for her niece's 
sake. Margaret then set out, with a^much less heavy 
heart than of late, for the typewriting office where 
she knew Miss Tolson was generally to be found in 
the afternoon. 

''Please walk in" was the legend which confronted 
her when she reached the door; but no sooner had 
she obeyed this direction than a dozen pair of eyes 
were levelled at her, as though she were an inhabitant 
of another world. Such to most of these girls she no 
doubt appeared, and without any palpable cessation of 
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work several of them made rapid mental calculations 
of the cost of copying her frock. 

'' I came to see Miss Tolson ! " exclaimed Lady 
Margaret with an accent of disappointment, after 
looking round the room for her in vain. 

A girl rose from her seat and, murmuring some un- 
intelligible words, went to a door that led into an 
inner room. "Bronwyn, you are wanted," she said, 
putting her head round the door which she had opened 
just widely enough for the purpose. It was a tradition 
of the office never to allow strangers to behold the 
interior of the room where the manageress sat, lest 
the remains of lunch, or tea, or even cigarettes, should 
give them a wrong impression of the manner in which 
business was conducted there. Miss Tolson, who had 
been assisting this clever and indefatigable lady to 
compare a manuscript with the type-written copy, came 
out as soon as they had reached the end of a paragraph. 
During the brief space of time this operation occupied. 
Lady Margaret watched the girls near her, and noted 
the quick rushes of their fingers over the keys, the sudden 
checks and the clicking of the machine that followed. 
Was it really so hard as it seemed, she wondered? 

Miss Tolson knew her again at once; and, much to 
the disappointment of the other girls, ushered her into 
a little room off the narrow entrance-hall. When the 
door had closed behind them. Lady Margaret began to 
realise the difficulty of the task she had before her. 
Observing her hesitation. Miss Tolson tried to help 
her. "I was right in thinking that the matter you 
wanted to see me about was private?" she said. 

'*Tes, quite right," assented Lady Margaret, unable 
for the moment to say any more. 
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''You are anxious about a friend of yours?'' 

** Most anxious ! Please tell me how be is/' 

''Much the same, I'm afraid." 

"He is not worse, then, not dying?" 

''No," said Miss Tolson, "he is not in any immediate 
danger." 

"But he is ill, very ill?" 

" I fear so." 

"You have news of him, Miss Tolson, you know 
where he is." 

" I only know what a friend who sees him from time 
to time tells me." 

" I want to see him myself." 

" That's out of the question, Lady Margaret" 

"Why? Surely if a mere friend is allowed to visit 
him " 

" But that friend is a doctor." 

" Is no one else allowed to see him, then ? " 

" No one." 

" And you don't know where he is ? " 

"I do not!" 

Lady Mai^aret looked hard at the girl to see if she 
were telling her the truth. But Miss Tolson neither 
avoided this scrutinising glance nor returned it with a 
defiant stare, so that it was impossible to suspect her 
of falsehood. Moreover, Lady Margaret saw that it 
would be useless to attempt to get any further informa- 
tion out of her by questioning her. The only way to 
obtain the girl's help was by making an appeal to her 
good -nature. This Lady Margaret determined to do, 
notwithstanding the humiliation it involved in the sight of 
one to whom she felt instinctively hostile. " You know 
Mr Joland and I are engaged," she said, sinking her eyes. 
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" I guessed as much/' answered Miss Tolson softly. 

"From my letter ? " continued Lady Margaret. " Then 
you can understand what not being allowed to see him 
nor even to write to him means to me. I haven't had 
a moment's peace since the day when I read in the 
paper that he had been taken seriously ill. It was 
my birthday, a day on which I had counted on seeing 
him; but instead there came the news that we might 
never meet again. I believe now that he thought him- 
self we never should. Imagine the state of my mind; 
dreading to hear every hour that the end has come, 
feeling that at this minute he may be dying. Miss 
Tolson, I cannot let him die among strangers; I can't 
bear the thought that he wants me, wonders why I 
do not come to him. Perhaps he is unable, or un- 
willing, to ask for me. But I am not going to wait 
till they send for me ; above all, I'm not going to wait 
till they send word that he is dead." Up to then she 
had spoken rapidly and distinctly, but this thought 
caused the sobs to break forth which, with a visible 
effort, she had so far held in check. Miss Tolson went 
to her and gently put her arm round her waist There 
was no mistaking the genuineness of her emotion, and 
Bronwyn's heart ached at the sight of her distress. 
Promptly she made up her mind to do all she could 
to assist Lady Margaret, whose freedom from the 
artificial restraint imposed upon girls by their up- 
bringing and surroundings filled her with admiration. 

"Don't, dear!" she said tenderly, after letting her 
weep in silence for a few moments. "Mr Joland is 
not dying — not going to die, I hope. He was seen 
last Sunday by a great doctor, who took a decidedly 
favourable view of his case." 
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" Then they will let me go to him ? " Lady Margaret 
asked, lifting her head from Miss Tolson's shoulder and 
turning her tear-stained face towards her with an im- 
ploring look. 

" I don't know ! But if you like I will take you to 
his friend, Dr Lockie." 

" Dr Victor Lockie ! I know him, and his father too. 
He comes from our part of the world, and Jack intro- 
duced him to me one day." 

" Then I need only give you his address." 

" No, please come with me, dear Miss Tolson. I could 
hardly call on him alone." 

As they drove to Savile Eow in a hansom together, 
Miss Tolson reflected upon the difference between their 
lives. To her it was natural to meet men on equal 
terms, and to some extent as an enemy — a competitor 
in the wages market ; whereas nothing short of a 
catastrophe could induce the girl by her side to take 
the management of her life into her own hands. Lady 
Margaret had been wrapped in moral cotton-wool from 
her babyhood, never permitted to do a single thing that 
by any possibility could be delegated ; yet, in an instant, 
love had not only made her act for herself, but freed 
her from every conventional bond. It was a rare and 
splendid gift, thought the typewriting girl, this gift of 
love ; and if it were not within the reach of everybody, 
at least one might rejoice when one caught a glimpse 
of it in the lives of others. 

The servant informed them that she expected Dr 
Lockie every moment: and having opened the door to 
Miss Tolson on previous occasions, she invited them 
to await his return upstairs. "He comes in to tea 
regular," she said, as she showed the two girls into 
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Lockie's principal sitting-room. Everywhere there were 
books — ^between the three windows that looked out on 
the street, all round the other walls and overflowing into 
the next room, piles of books on the side tables, and 
an unopened parcel of books on the floor. Back 
numbers of various scientific and medical journals were 
heaped up on the chairs and even on the sofa in front 
of the fireplace, while the large writing-table in the 
centre of the room was covered with papers, reports, 
and pamphlets issued by different European and Ameri- 
can societies. Never before had Lady Margaret seen 
such a room, and she could scarcely believe that all this 
paraphernalia of learning belonged to the modest and 
rather good-looking young man she had talked to at 
Christmas. While she was wondering how any one 
could ever find time to read so many books she heard 
a quick step on the stairs, and a moment later the 
door of the room opened. 

" I'm so glad you didn't go away. Miss Tolson," Lockie 
exclaimed. Then catching sight of the other girl, for 
whose presence the housemaid had not prepared him, 
an expression of inquiry came into his face. 

"She wished so much to ask you something," said 
Miss Tolson, with a somewhat guilty air. ** That's why 
I brought her." 

" I think we have met before, Dr Lockie," said Lady 
Margaret, coming to her friend's rescue. 

"At Belmere Park; I remember quite well. Lady 
Margaret," he replied in a pleasant tone of voice, 
though not without a trace of embarrassment in his 
manner. She had been standing hitherto, but she took 
the chair he pushed forward a little, and while he 
cleared a place for himself on the sofa, by lifting the 
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year's pile of the * Lancet * on to the top of another heap 
of newspapers, she watched him. They were indeed 
so much absorbed in one another that they did not 
observe that Miss Tolson had passed into the back room 
and had closed the folding-doors quietly behind her. 

" You're an old friend of Mr Joland's, I know," said 
Lady Margaret at length. 

" Yes, his oldest friend, I believe." 

" And you have attended him during his illness." 

" I have visited him as a friend." 

" Exactly ; then there can be no reason why he should 
not be visited by other friends." 

"Pardon me," Lockie replied quickly, "but there 
is every reason. Such visits might be most harmfuL 
I go to see him very seldom myself, and then more 
to make sure that he is not neglected than on any 
other account." 

" I think he would like to see me." 

" If he were himself I am certain he would, but ^" 

"He is unconscious!" she cried, with an accent of 
terror. 

"He is not conscious of his surroundings, does not 
recognise any one." 

"He would know me." 

"I fear not." 

"What you say is very alaxming, Dr Lockie," she 
said in a reproachful tone, "and I think I ought to 
have been told how bad he was before." 

" I have to consider Joland's own interests first," an- 
swered the doctor, unshaken by this indifect accusation* 

"Yes; but you might have trusted me to do that 
too." 

" How was I to know that ? " 

p 
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« You trusted Miss Tolson." 

" I was obliged to so do ; besides, I had grounds for 
believing that she could be trusted." 

"There is some mystery behind your words that I 
do not understand/' said Lady Margaret, leaning forward 
in her chair and fixing her eyes on the doctor's face. 
"All the same, my duty is quite plain! I ought to 
go to him at once! Whether he knows me or not, I 
ought to be near him in case he wants me. He must 
not look for me and find a stranger in my place." 

To hear her say this, and to see the moisture that 
mounted into her large grey eyes as she spoke, made 
Lockie feel horribly uncomfortable. What was he to 
do, he asked himself? Could he trust her with the 
truth? Would it be fair to Joland to tell the woman 
he loved that he was out of his mind? How would 
she bear the news? Would she take fright at it, as 
most women would, or would she show that she was 
made of stauncher stuff? He almost thought she 
might; but before he told her he would make one 
atteihpt to test the depth of her feeling. 

" Forgive me, Lady Margaret," he said, after an almost 
imperceptible pause, "if what I am going to ask you 
sounds rude, but I cannot put it in any other way. 
Are you sure that it is not for your own personal 
satisfaction that you want to see my friend — not simply 
because you have an irresistible longing to be near 
him once more?" 

" It is because I love him, because I think I can save 
his life!" 

This was the answer Lockie had hoped, had indeed 
expected she would make. He had no longer the 
smallest doubt that she might be told, still he did not 
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find it easy to tell her. He got up from the sofa and 
walked to the other end of the room. Then, after 
inspecting the bookcases there for a minute or so, he 
came hack to the hearth-rug. 

"One of the most terrible features of modem life," 
he began, "is that we are all liable at any moment to 
break down from the strain to which we are constantly 
subjected. Well, Joland had been kept in a more than 
usually acute state of mental tension for some time, 
with the result that his brain gave way. We trust 
that this is only a passing morbid condition, — a storm, 
as it were, which has been brought about by an accumu- 
lation of nervous stresses, and which will leave our friend 
in his normal health when it has spent itself." 

"Where is he now?" asked Lady Margaret in an 
awe-stricken whisper, for in spite of his professional 
euphemisms she knew well enough what he meant. 

"In a — home." 

"When may I see him?" 

" I cannot say off-hand. I must consult Dr Qlossop 
first. He'll know whether such a risk ought to be 
run yet awhile. Of course you would follow our advice 
and not speak to Joland of things which might irritate 
him; but merely to see you would be a shock in his 
present state. Eemember, in many cases even a man's 
wife is not allowed to visit him." 

" I don't ask you to let me see him before you think 
it advisable. I only want to be in the neighbourhood, 
so that I may go to him the moment I have your leave. 
Where is the place ? " 

" Not far from St Peter's Bay." 

" We could find a cottage near it ? " 

" Oh yes, at this season you will have no diflSculty." 
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"Then I will get my aunt to take me down there 
to-morrow." 

" Look here, Lady Margaret, Joland's the best, almost 
the only friend I have in the world. I'll get some one 
else to do duty for me to-morrow, and I'll run down 
to Queenscliffe with you myself. After I've seen Glossop 
to-night I'll write to you to let you know what he 
says ; and if you send me word in the morning which 
train you are going by, I'll meet you at Victoria." 

" Thank you, Dr Lockie," said Lady Margaret, getting 
up and offering him her hand. She guessed that he 
was making no small sacrifice for his friend's sake, and 
he felt that perhaps her woman's instinct would prove 
more potent than even the famous specialist's knowledge 
of psychology. 

" I want to take Margaret away to the seaside," said 
Lady Albinia to her sister, who had been wondering 
why she had come to see her at such an unearthly hour 
in the morning. 

"Just when people are coming back to London!" 
protested Lady Eglamount. 

"Partly for that reason. She is not well; not well 
enough, at any rate, to put up with a pack of people 
she doesn't care about." 

" I should have thought that her mother's friends- " 

" I don't see why you should," answered the unmarried 
sister with a sniff. " You can't expect the girl to like 
a collection of fossils." 

" You have no right to say that, Albinia. I am sure 
Sir Gideon is a most presentable, most attractive man." 

" Old enough to be her father." 

"You scarcely seem aware that if the girl persists 
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in throwing away her chances/' said Lady Eglamoimt, 
''and in making ducks and drakes of her life, she will 
end by " 

" Being an old maid," snapped Lady Albinia, the glint 
of battle in her eye. " I thought you were leading up 
to that, Angela. Well, better be an old maid than 
marry a man you don't love." 

" I've had a most touching letter from him," whined 
the matron. " I'm sure he's deeply in love with her." 

" Perhaps ! but she is in love with some one else, 
thank heaven." 

"You mean that member of Parliament, Mr 

What's his name?" 

"Ah, the name don't matter! It's the man that 
counts ; and I am quite sure that Mr Joland is worthy 
of dear Margaret's love, or she would not have given 
him her heart." 

"You are so dreadfully romantic, Albinia. I don't 
want to interfere with my daughter's 'happiness, heaven 
knows ! Only I want to see her settled, and I cannot 
entertain your proposal to take her away now. She 
really can't afford to miss the entire season." 

" But she is set upon leaving London." 

" Margaret will not go with my consent." 

''Then shell go without it! She shan't stop here 
to the detriment of her healtL" 

Horrified at what was nothing less than open defiance 
of her authority, Lady Eglamount turned upon her 
sister a fixed, stony stare, which she had studied at 
Court, and which was calculated to convey the blighting 
intelligence that we are displeased. It had been known 
to reduce the presumptuous wives of newly-made peers 
to a state of abject terror; but as Lady Albinia was 
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familiar with the original and much more awful look, 
it only made her smile. 

''William is on the Continent in attendance on his 
Majesty" said Lady Eglamount solemnly, after a slight 
pause. 

'' You can telegraph to him." 

** I shouldn't think of doing that" 

'' No, it is rather expensive," said Lady Albinia, who 
knew the weak points in her sister's character. 

''Whatever happens I shall hold you responsible," 
said Lady Eglamount, reminded of the fact that Lady 
Albinia was comparatively speaking a rich woman, and 
that she might just as well leave her money to her 

niece Margaret as to her nephew Eichard. 

• • • ••••• 

Anticipating a more or less grudging consent to her 
departure, Margaret had already instructed her maid 
what to pack, and told her that she would be left 
behind, — a piece of good news which the young woman 
could scarcely believe to be true, so great had been 
her dismay at the prospect of being taken away from 
town at the moment when it was ceasing to be empty, ' 
A letter had duly arrived from Lockie by the first 
post, informing her that Dr Glossop had no objection 
to her seeing Joland for a little while on one of his 
good days. But she must be prepared for a considerable 
shock, as she would find him greatly changed, and 
must on no account allow this to become apparent to 
him. She would listen patiently to whatever views he 
expressed, and be careful not to show the least sign 
of disagreement with them. For the rest, her attitude 
should be neutral throughout: she should not even 
exhibit active sympathy ; in fact, the less she said, and 
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the more she controlled her emotions, the better. These 
were hard conditions to one who was so fond of him» 
so heart-broken about him. Still, she was no silly, 
hysterical, love -sick girl, but a strong -brained woman 
with a purpose which she meant to carry out, cost 
what it might. She therefore resolved to obey the 
specialist's instructions to the letter. 

Margaret came down to luncheon in her hat, dressed 
for the journey. As usual, there were two or three 
droppers-in,— dames and knights who formed part of 
Lady Eglamount's state, and who were always welcome 
to a seat at the elastic mid-day board. So that when 
the station brougham came to the door a few minutes 
before three. Lady Eglamount had had no opportunity 
of speaking to her daughter in private. But kissing her 
affectionately she playfully explained to the others that 
this naughty girl was running away with her Aunt 
Albinia, who spoiled her and had insisted on her having 
a change. "Margaret has been looking rather poorly 
for some time," said the most important of the dames 
directly the girl had left the room. "But she'll soon 
be herself again," observed an elderly soldier, who was 
one of Lady !E^lamount's most devoted knights, "she 
has such a splendid physique," — a remark which caused 
the dame to frown darkly at him, for, as a matron, she 
held that it would only have been privileged in the 
mouth of a doctor. 

When Margaret reached the station. Lady Albinia and 
her maid, Merton, had already arrived, and tickets had 
been taken for Southgate, where they were to spend the 
night; and a minute or two later Lockie drove up in 
a hansom. On hearing that they were going by the 
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afternoon express he had contrived to put in a whole 
morning's work at the hospital, which made him feel 
in much better spirits than if he had been obliged to 
cut his classes for the second time in a single session. 
Having quickly secured a compartment for the ladies, 
and a seat for the maid in the same coach, he was 
going to find a corner for himself elsewhere when 
Margaret begged him to come into their carriage. This 
invitation was backed up by her aunt, who had im- 
mediately taken a great fancy to the doctor, — the way 
in which he had assumed entire charge of them having 
proved irresistible to one who felt that nowadays men 
were altogether wanting in chivalry. Before the train 
started he despatched a sheaf of telegrams, with the 
result that tea-baskets were brought to the carriage at 
the half-way stop, his father was on the platform at 
Southgate to receive the ladies, an omnibus was waiting 
outside to take them and their luggage to the hotel, 
and Dr Blake had sent his own brougham for Lockie. 
A wonderful young man, thought Lady Albinia. During 
the journey Margaret had been silent and evidently 
downcast ; but when just before they reached St Peter's 
Bay station Lockie had pointed out the chimney of a 
big house almost hidden by the surroimding trees, she 
turned to him with a smile and said, *^ Do you remember 
a story you once told Jack, about the girl who saw 
her lover's face under the ice?" 

" Yes, I think I do," he said, shuddering at the recol- 
lection of how Joland had alluded to this very story 
on the night when he fancied he was dying. '' I know 
it made a great impression on him." 

"Was it quite impossible to rescue the drowning 
man?" she asked with an appealing look in her eyes. 
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"Why, no," he answered slowly, as the analogy 
dawned upon him ; " I should imagine that they would 
have contrived to get him out somehow: by breaking 
the ice lower down, for instance." 

"I'm glad you think that, Dr Lockie." 
In her heart she knew that he had only said this 
to humour her, yet she was grateful to him neverthe- 
less; for, pure invention though the thing might be, 
she oould not at that moment have borne it had he 
insisted on a tragic ending. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Singe that fine Sunday afternoon at Arden Court there 
had been a succession of dull days. It had not rained 
much, but the want of sunshine had reacted unfavour- 
ably on Joland's disposition. The monotony of his 
existence had weighed more heavily upon him, and 
there had been no temptation to linger on the bench 
at the end of the avenue, where one could spend hours 
of drowsy forgetfulness in the sleep - provoking air. 
In the course of his daily walks he had exchanged 
greetings once or twice with his new friend, but he 
had not had an opportunity of hearing any more about 
the inhabitants of Mars. The things which this wild- 
looking but amiable stranger had already told him had 
awakened a melancholy train of thought, and in con- 
junction with a ray of memory which had suddenly lit 
up some portions of his own past, made him feel in- 
creasingly despondent. Was it possible, Joland asked 
himself as he tramped up and down the long avenue, 
that all the years he had spent in public life had been 
wasted ? Was, as this man affirmed, everything in the 
world really wrong ? That its treatment of children left 
much room for improvement there could be no ques- 
tion. He had often felt that himself, but had hitherto 
believed it impossible to do anything to ameliorate the 
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conditions of child -life, except by the inefficient and 
often extravagant methods of private benevolence. 
Was it a fact, however, that the State could do so 
little for the welfare of its future citizens? His own 
attitude towards the next generation, he was forced to 
admit, had been absolutely mistaken. No one loved 
children more than he did, and yet he had allowed 
himself to talk about imprudent marriages, had made 
mock of younger men who were bringing up a family 
on more slender means than he possessed. He had gone 
so far, he remembered with shame, as to speak of their 
little ones as a breed of paupers, and thereby given 
utterance to the instinctive jealousy with which they 
inspired him. For his own part he had heen content 
to wait until his position was unassailable, or at least 
until he would be justified in the eyes of prudent men 
in undertaking the responsibilities of a father. Yet 
even before he had spoken to Margaret, he had ceased 
to wait patiently for that day, but had gone on waiting 
aU the same ; had waited and waited, till it was now 
too late. In some way, it did not matter how, his hopes 
had been shattered. And the blame was his alone, of 
that he felt sure. He had let the taint of selfishness 
creep unseen into his heart, and that had poisoned his 
ideals, had cheated him in the end of love itself. For 
to no purpose does philosophic analysis prove that 
human existence is a burden rather than a boon, that 
the life of man oscillates to and fro like a pendulum 
between pain and weariness, since it proves also that 
one only values the possessions one has lost. In his 
present mood it seemed to Joland that everything worth 
having had been taken from him, and that nothing re- 
mained but an eternal regret. Consciousness alone had 
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been left him, — the power to feel a remorse which was 
as bitter as it was vain. Better to be absorbed into the 
universal spirit, he thought, than retain one's precious 
individuality on such terms. Would indeed that when 
he had taken leave of his friend that night he had sunk 
into a dreamless, an everlasting sleep ! 

There had been a listlessness, an air of languor about 
Joland during the last few days which had somewhat 
shaken Mrs Hemming's faith in the certainty of his 
recovery. She had taken an even more optimistic view 
of the case than Dr Glossop, because she felt that 
Joland was buoyed up by some unspoken hope, some- 
thing which, in spite of his curious delusion, sustained 
the desire to live. But each time she had been to see 
him in his room or had met him outside of late, she 
had observed that his eye was growing duller and his 
footstep feebler. He appeared to take less notice of his 
surroundings than ever, and was becoming more and 
more absorbed in his own thoughts. The matron had 
rejoiced when Joland struck up a sort of acquaintance- 
ship with Mr Dibble, who, notwithstanding his random 
talk about Mars, was a good fellow ; and she grieved to 
see the way in which he gradually let it drop. 

"Scarcely like to say more than good -day to him," 
Dibble lamented, when he next met her in the grounds. 

"Oh, but you should talk to him," Mrs Hemming 
answered, "whenever you get a chance." 

" When I get a chance I will. Only in the meantime 
I am anxious about him. Afraid he will be cited before 
the High Court. There is property on the EoUs to come 
to him, and those unconscionable thieves in the Star 
Chamber — you know what I mean, Mrs Hemming?" 

This was exactly what she did not know, but she 
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knew that he meant well, and she conveyed to him by 
her smile that she understood perfectly. 

"Black Eagle!" he whispered, artfully tapping the 
side of his nose. "Sits alone! No appeal possible!" 
With which yet darker saying he wheeled round on 
his heels and marched off, uttering a hoarse laugh as 
he went. 

" Poor chap," she exclaimed half aloud, " I wonder if 
he believes all that nonsense!" 

She knew Dr Blake held that Dibble wilfully per- 
sisted in his delusions in order not to be discharged as 
cured. And this eccentric person had long since been 
allowed to come and go practically as he pleased. But 
he never went outside the gates except to have his hair 
cut, which did not happen more than half a dozen 
times in the year, as he liked to wear it rather long. 
She felt, therefore, that his support was only a slender 
reed to lean on, and yet she hoped that he might be 
the means of diverting Joland from the black thoughts 
which had apparently retaken possession of him. What 
gave her, however, for the moment, more uneasiness 
than this mental depression, was the weak state of 
Joland's physical health. 

" The nameless gent in the south wing is going a bit 
short. Something's backing the heart down," Dr ToUett 
told her that morning when he had gone the rounds 
in his usual slap -dash, though not perfunctory, style. 
"Deuced strong chap, or he'd have been whole-meal 
bread before now. I shall be sorry if he pegs out." 

Mrs Hemming gave him a look of gratitude, not 
unmixed with surprise, as he made this, for him, singu- 
larly sympathetic observation. 

"Yes," he added with a sigh as he turned to leave 
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the room, " he might have played cricket for as ! Looks 
as if he'd make a first-class stumper/' 

What an odious young man, she thought So unlike 
that friend of Mr Joland's; but then how could one 
expect a country asylum proprietor's assistant to be 
like a member of the teaching staff in a great London 
hospital ? She had a guilty feeling of having lulled Dr 
Lockie into a false sense of security, and, busy as she 
knew he was, she had half a mind to telegraph to him 
to come and see his friend at once. Before she could 
quite decide to take a step which would cause so much 
alarm, she received a telegram from Lockie himself. 

"Arriving Southgate 6 p.m., will drive over, want to 
consult you," it ran. This message at once delighted 
and mystified the matron. What could he want to ask 
her, when he had an authority like Glossop at his elbow? 
Well, at any rate it was flattering to be consulted by 
such a distinguished man. There was just time, she 
saw, if she telephoned to the villa that minute, to have 
Dr Lockie met at the station. But for some while after 
she had done this she found it hard to subside into her 
accustomed calm, so excited had she become at the 
prospect of hearing before long what he could possibly 
wish to consult her about. Something connected with 
his friend, no doubt, but what that thing might be she 
could not imagine. Surely he did not want to take 
Joland away ! No, it could scarcely be that, as he must 
know that she would have begged and prayed him not 
to do so. Besides, even if he had thought of doing it, 
he would change his mind when he saw the patient. 
Her real anxiety, therefore, was that he should not find 
his friend's condition hopeless, and consequently have 
nothing but reproaches for her. 
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A few minates before seven she heard the long-ex- 
pected sound of wheels on the gravel drive, and went to 
the hall door; and a moment or two later Dr Lockie 
got out of the neat little brougham and grasped Mrs 
Hemming's outstretched hand. 

" Not so well, eh ? " he said, reading the look in her 
face, from which the confident smile he had seen there 
on the previous Sunday had disappeared. When he 
joined her f^ain in the library, after thoroughly over- 
hauling Joland, his own expression had become rather 
sombre. Sitting down at Dr Blake's desk, he wrote out 
a couple of prescriptions on a sheet of notepaper. 

" There ! " he said. " Have these made up by Wal- 
ingers in the High Street, and see that he tcdces the 
mixture after meals. The capsules are only in case 
of need. I've given instructions how they should be 
used." 

"You found his heart weaker?" she asked with a 
nervous tremor in her voice. 

" Distinctly 1 There is nothing organically wrong 
with it, but a general lymphatic condition that I don't 
lika" 

" You think it dangerous ? " 

"Not at present. All the same, it is alarming, and 
I haven't much faith in drugs. They may check the 
symptoms, they cannot remove the cause of the mischief, 
That, I am afraid, lies beyond our reach." 

" In the mind ? " 

" Yes ! And it is on that account that I came to-day. 
I want your help, your advice." 

"You know I will do anything in my power," she 
answered quickly. 

" I was sure of that, and I believe this is a thing you 
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can do better than any one else. Somebody is very 
anxious to see Joland, the girl he is engaged to, in fact^ 
and Glossop agrees to her coming here under certain 
conditions." 

"You want me to let her know when she can see 
him?" 

"Exactly! You can judge best when their meeting 
will be attended with the least risk. There must be 
some, because we cannot afford to wait until he has 
completely regained his strength. Indeed I doubt if 
he will, without some more powerful stimulus than 
we can give a tired heart." 

He spoke in a sad and almost hopeless tone, for 
the success of this experiment now seemed to him 
more than doubtful. But the matron's courage had 
risen in proportion to the trust he had placed in her, 
and with a trace of her old smile she replied: "I 
think you can leave it in my hands, doctor. The 
wretched weather we have been having this week 
has, I am convinced, had something to do with your 
hiend's dark mood. A day or two of sunshine will 
perhaps drive it away again. At any rate that is 
what we must hope for, and the first fine afternoon 
on which he is able to sit out where Dr Glossop saw 
him last Sunday, I'll bring this lady there myself 
through the doctor's private gate." 

"By George," he cried, "you are a brick!" 

"I suppose she will be stopping somewhere near 
here?" inquired the matron in a matter-of-fact tone. 
"You have not told me her address." 

"I don't know it yet. I'll write to Lady Margaret 
and ask her to send it to you. She and her aunt 
are going to take a cottage at Queenscliflfe. Hallo," 
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he exclaimed, glancing at the clock, "ten minutes to 
eight. I shall have to be off." 

"Where to?" asked Mrs Hemming, with a look 
of suppressed amusement. 

"Why, to St Peter's Bay, of course, to catch the 
last up train." 

" Then where are you going to dine ? " 

" I shall get something to eat at the Club." 

" About eleven o'clock ! " she said, smiling outright. 

" I had tea in the train." 

" And no lunch ? " 

" Eh ? No, I hadn't any time." 

"This won't do," she said in a half -serious, half- 
playful tone of reproof. "But one never can trust 
a doctor to take care of himself. Now listen to me! 
The man has orders to drive you back to Dr Blake's, 
where you are expected to dine and stay the night.' 
No excuses will be accepted, so please don't try tp 
invent any." 

He looked at her again in frank astonishment, and, 
realising how completely his arrangements had broken 
down at the point where his own comfort was con- 
cemed, felt correspondingly grateful to her for having 
taken him under her protection. 

"I'm ashamed to give you all so much trouble," 
he murmured apologetically. 

"What is anything we can do compared to the 
trouble you have taken ? " she cried with an accent 
of enthusiasm. "Ah, you mustn't think that devotion 
like yours does not influence others. Believe me, Dr 
Lockie, we are as anxious that your friend should 
recover as you are yourself." 

She turned her face away from him, and once more 

Q 
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his hand sought hers to hold it in that prolonged, 
firm clasp which tells, far better than any words, of 
sympathy and thankfulness and perfect trust. 

More dull days, and then rain, steady drenching 
rain that does the land good, makes the leaf -buds 
burst into a shimmer of green through the woods, 
but keeps the majority of those who do not work in 
the fields within doors, moping and unhappy. This 
downpour, which lasted for nearly forty-eight hours, 
was succeeded by a dense white mist that rose out 
of the water and drifted over the land, shutting out 
every distant object from the view. Through this 
cold sea -fog Lady Margaret and her aunt, wrapped 
in waterproof cloaks, struggled bravely up to the head- 
land where the lighthouse stood, and back along the 
damp and slippery clay pathway to the newly developed 
building estate on the cliffs' edge. A spacious yer- 
andah, facing seaward, had caused them to choose the 
Crows' Nest out of the half-dozen gimcrack villas 
which had been perched there. But it mocked them 
on an afternoon when one could not even see the 
park palings that divided the twenty-foot square front 
garden from the, as yet, unmade road. Utterly miser- 
able as Margaret felt that day, she had forced herself 
to go for the duty walk which Dr Evans, who had 
been called in by Lady Albinia, declared she must 
take if she meant to profit by the change. And her 
aunt, greatly against the grain, as she hated to get 
her skirts muddy, had gone with her in order that 
the girl should not be alone with her thoughts on 
such a depressing day. 

''The coastguard's man thinks we shall have fine 
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weather to-morrow," said Lady Albinia, trying to cheer 
her niece up that night 

"Yes," answered Margaret gloomily. "He has said 
the same for the last three days. He always will, if 
you give him a shilling every time you ask the 
question." Then with a smUe, like a ray of sunshine 
piercing through a cloudy sky, she added, " You sweet, 
innocent darling ! " and flung herself into the old lady's 
arms. 

Lady Albinia drew the girl to her, and kissing her 
on the forehead, whispered, " Keep a good heart, dear ; 
keep a good heart." 

On this occasion the coastguard proved a trustworthy 
weather prophet, for next morning the sun rose in a 
halo of gold and purple from the silver-grey sea; and 
soon the mist melted slowly away, and turquoise patches 
began to separate the soft, piled-up, white clouds, so 
that by noon the blue water vied with the blue sky in 
blotting out the dismal memory of the preceding days. 
It was good to be alive in the English spring-time, 
Margaret felt, and her heart went soaring upward with 
the lark that rose from the ground at her feet to chant 
its shrill hymn of praise. But it was not the voice of 
nature shouting a joyous proclamation to all who had 
ears to hear which lifted up her heart, so much as the 
thought that she might perhaps soon be allowed to see 
the man she loved. And on the following day a little 
note came from Arden Court, saying that Mrs Hemming 
would call for Lady Margaret that afternoon. 

"I am afraid to think what your mother would say 
about this visit, dear," protested her aunt; "and I 
tremble when I remember how she said she would hold 
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me responsible for whatever happened. Little did I 
know then what this involved. But after all, there 
isn't the faintest reason why you should not see him, 
poor fellow ; and I don't care how much Angela blames 
me by-and-by, provided -my darling girl is not made 
unhappy now." 

Lady Albinia approved of the matron's appearance, — 
a well-mannered, unassuming young person, she thought, 
not exactly a gentlewoman, but, like most women, much 
superior to the average man of her own class. Margaret 
herself was unable to observe such fine distinctions. 
She saw in Mrs Hemming one who held out a hand to 
save her from despair, one to whom she naturally looked 
up ; and she was ready to make a friend of her, if only 
on account of her kindness to Joland. The matron told 
her, as they struck inland towards Arden Court, that 
till the day before he had been very low, so low, in fact, 
that she had thought he was sinking fast. Yesterday, 
however, he had picked up a lot, and was inconceivably 
better to-day; but he was still terribly weak, terribly 
pulled down. 

They passed Dr Blake's spic-and-span house on their 
left, and a few hundred yards farther on stopped in 
front of a small archway, cut in the high flint wall 
that bordered the opposite side of the road. Mrs Hem- 
ming unlocked the oak door, studded with iron naUs, 
which led into the park ; and she was not surprised to 
see Lady Margaret shudder, as they walked together 
along the moss-grown path that wound its way through 
the thick shrubbery inside. Often before she had noticed 
the same involuntary token of horror. For few could 
enter this place, where the body sometimes outlived the 
mind for scores of years and where one's dearest might 
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pass one by with a vacant stare, without betraying their 
natural feeling of revulsion. It was on that account 
chiefly that she had brought Lady Margaret in by the 
doctor's private entrance, in order to escape the imbecUe 
mouthings, hideous leers, and meaningless gestures which 
would have met her bad they come out through the 
house. Turning into a noble avenue of elms, at the end 
of which was a Greek temple, they eame face to face 
with a sUm elderly man dressed in professional black, 
who held a soft felt hat in his hand. At first he seemed 
inclined to hurry past them, but he came to a standstill 
when Mrs Hemming spoke to him. 

"Oh, Mr Dibble, do please tell me if you saw our 
friend down there." 

"Yes," he answered, running his disengaged hand 
through his long fair hair and glancing sidewards at 
Lady Margaret. " He's sitting in the same place again ; 
looks a trifle shabby, but better than we could ex- 
pect, eh?" 

"He'll soon be quite himself," she said quickly, 
anxious to reassure her companion. " And I want you 
to do me a favour, Mr Dibble; please keep everybody 
away from him for a little while." 

" None of them shall come near him the whole after- 
noon. They are all afraid of me ! " he cried, waving his 
arms as if attempting to stop a runaway horse. Then 
suddenly checking himself, he made them a low bow 
and strode off down one of the side-paths. 

" Is he a doctor ? " asked Lady Margaret rather dubi- 
ously, after they had walked on a few steps together 
along the avenue. 

" No," replied the matron ; " he was a chemist with a 
flourishing business in the Midlands tiU he wekit in for 
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astronomy, set up a telescope, and devoted most of his 
attention to the planet Mars. His trade naturally fell 
off, but that wasn't the worst of it. He thought the 
people in Mars were signalling to the earth, and that 
he could read their communications. No one believed 
him, of course, so he said the professional astronomers 
were jealous of him, and that he was being persecuted 
by their emissaries. Then after a time his affairs were 
put into Chancery, and he was brought here. But he 
is quite sensible about most things, and very obliging, 
as you saw." 

"Poor man," exclaimed Lady Margaret. "I fancied 
he was a little eccentric, but I should never have 

imagined— r-" 

"Nobody would," said Mrs Hemming, quick to see 

her meaning. "And now," she added, halting just 

before they reached the temple, "we part company. 

You will find your friend on the other side of that 

building, and I shall be waiting for you somewhere 

near here when you can bring yourself to leave. You 

mustn't stay very long this time, you know." 

Joland was sitting with his hat off and his head 
thrown back, so that Lady Margaret came right up to 
him without his seeing h^r. He had on a grey tweed 
suit, a striped grey-and-white flannel shirt with a low 
linen collar, and a mauve tie. Eor Mrs Hemming had 
herself taken care that he should be presentable, and 
had insisted that morning, much to his disgust, on the 
removal of an incipient beard, as she knew how essen- 
tial it was that his appearance should not create on 
unfavourable impression. But his face was ghastly 
pale, with a light-blue tinge at the temples and dark 
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circles about the sunken eyes. Indeed for the moment 
it seemed to Margaret that she was looking upon the 
face of death, and she remembered with a thrill of terror 
the face she had seen in the mirror that night when she 
had made up her mind to come to him. She bent for- 
ward, gazing at his motionless form, filled with dread 
that after all she had come too late. But before long 
he moved restlessly, and raising his head a little looked 
straight at her, yet, as it were, past her, with fixed 
unseeing eyes. Then slowly there came into his face 
the ecstatic expression of one who beholds a vision for 
which he has long been watching. His strained features 
softened, the pupils of his staring eyes grew smaller, 
and a faint wistful smile hovered about the corners of 
his mouth. He rose to his feet, took a couple of paces 
towards her, grasped the hand she reached out to him, 
uttered some inarticulate sounds, and tottered back. He 
would have fallen had she not placed her left arm round 
him and held his hand tightly in hers, but by doing this 
she was able to support him to the bench on which they 
sank down together, side by side. She didn't speak, or 
even look at him, but gently drew him to her so that 
his head rested on her shoulder. Thus they sat in a 
death-like silence until, after what appeared to her an 
eternity of waiting, he gradually recovered consciousness. 
Lifting her hand he pressed it to his burning lips for a 
moment, then with a deep drawn breath he exclaimed, 
" Ah, I knew that one day you would join me, Maggie." 
The words sent a chill to Margaret's heart, as they 
showed all too plainly that his delusion was not at an 
end. Yet what unspeakable happiness it was to hear 
his voice again ! To find, moreover, that he knew her, 
even though he took her for a disembodied spirit ! Still 
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she said nothing ; to-day it was enough, she felt, to be 
with him. For unconsciously she had depended all 
along on the silent voice of nature, which must, sooner 
or later, teach him that they were not shadows in the 
under world but creatures of flesh and blood. And as 
she looked out to sea with the old light of love in her 
eyes, from which she had bravely kept the tears, a new 
hope arose in her heart, whose wild beating she could not 
stilL Meanwhile, his cheek resting against hers, he too 
stared seaward and thought how beyond expression great 
was the joy of this long-awaited hour. Of late he had 
despaired ; had lost courage when the goal was so near 
at hand ; had begun to hope that he might soon be re- 
absorbed into the everlasting spirit of the universe, which 
sees not, feels not, hears not, and yet blindly wills. Now, 
however, he knew that the whole gospel of pessimism 
was founded upon the short-sighted narrow view of 
those who dare not look beyond things close at hand. 
Now he could smile at the learned folly which would 
reduce rapture such as his to a simple negation of 
pain. Now she had come and, in an instant, changed 
the aspect of this grey abode of shades. The light 
that shone around them now would lead them onward 
to a radiant world where the cruelness of their earthly 
separation would be forgotten, — a world to which love 
like theirs alone held the key. All that he had asked 
was not to be parted from her for ever; his spirit had 
striven in vain to seek her, but hers had found its way 
to him. First she had come to him in dreams, then 
in a waking vision, and now at last he clasped her 
hand in his. The sense of loss that he had felt so 
bitterly before was swallowed up in the exquisite delight 
of having her with him once again. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Fkom that day forward Joland became less indifferent 
to his appearance. He no longer cherished a stubbly 
growth upon his chin, but cheerfully allowed his at- 
tendant to shave him every morning. Moreover, he 
began by degrees to take an increasing notice of his 
surroundings; of the strange creatures he met during 
his daily walks, and of such changes in the landscape 
as the blossoming of the almond -trees. But all the 
while he was waiting for Margaret to come to him 
again, waiting without impatience, yet wondering when 
he should see her, and looking for her day after day 
in the same place. One afternoon, at the point where 
two avenues met, he came upon Mr Dibble, who was 
glad to find that he did not seem anxious to avoid him. 

"I've been thinking of what ypu told me," said 
Joland, falling into step with him. 

" Well, you admit I'm right." 

" Yes, so far as children are concerned, I do." 

"You don't like our notion of giving the old men 
a happy despatch?" said Dibble, putting his head on 
one side and shrugging his shoulders. "It's the best 
thing for 'em, of course! But people have to be edu- 
cated up to that, and it takes time, particularly when 
you begin to educate them too soon." 
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"When ought you to begin, then?" asked Joland, 
with a note of genuine interest in his voice. 

"Not until a child is seven years old at least. 
Physiologists are agreed about that; but I do not 
think myself that a child should ever be made to 
learn anything." 

" You would let them grow up in absolute ignorance ? " 

" Let them ? Yes ! But they wouldn't ; nothing has 
the same fascination for young folks as learning, pro- 
vided it is not forced down their throats. They will 
learn to read fast enough, and what is more, they will 
learn to think, if you leave them alone. It's compulsory 
education that is wrong, as wrong as compukory mili- 
tary service. What we want is universal education, 
just as we ought to have universal military service; 
both of them should be voluntary, though. It's a natural 
instinct in man to defend his home, and he would be 
prepared to do it willingly if he saw the need. In the 
same way, no healthy, well-fed boy or girl would ever 
wiUingly remain an ignoramus, if provided with the 
means of acquiring knowledge. But what happens 1" 
he continued, stopping and fixing Joland with a keen 
glance of inquiry. ''Take my own case. I was sent 
early to a so-called commercial school, — not under-fed, 
mark you, nor over-worked, but crammed with ill- 
digested information of a useless kind, made to repeat 
facts and formulas like a parrot. Why, I even took 
prizes in subjects that did not interest me and that 
I never properly understood. All that I wanted to 
know I had to teach myself afterwards at odd times 
when business was slack; still, I managed to learn 
things somehow. I was over forty before I took up 
astronomy, yet no other man has ever read the stars 
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as I have. A university professor will show you the 
movement of the planets on a magic-lantern slide and 
call them "milestones on the highway of eternity," — 
a neat phrase, I allow. But he will turn aside with 
a silly jest from the discussion of whether any of 
them are inhabited, though he ought to know that 
many of 'em are, and that the inhabitants of Mars 
most nearly resemble the human race. You would 
scarcely believe it, sir, but it is a positive fact. When, 
at my own expense, I published my interpretation of 
the message the people in Mars had been trying to 
send us for two thousand years, not one of these paid 
watchers of the heavens took the smallest notice of 
it. The press, with a few honourable exceptions — an 
admirable review of my work appeared in 'Lofty 
Thought' — were almost as callous. All my observa- 
tions, all the weary months I had spent in finding 
the key to the Martian language, went for nothing 
in their sight. My discovery lacked the sanction of 
professional authority, and contradicted the tradition 
that it could not by any possibility be made." 

"It does seem very extraordinary — that they should 
not have read your book, I mean," exclaimed Joland. 

"I only said that they took no notice of it," re- 
joined Mr Dibble, twisting his face into a whimsical 
expression of extreme knowingness. " I don't say that 
they did not read it. And what I would like to ask 
them is this: How else can I have learned all these 
things about our duty to the coming generation, except 
from the inhabitants of Mars ? For they are not known 
in the world." 

"They certainly aren't practised there," said Joland, 
who had a vague idea that these things were not so 
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unknown as the speaker imagined, but belonged rather 
to an order of things which the economists held must 
always remain outside the sphere of practical politics. 

For a little while Mr Dibble leaned back medita- 
tively in a comer of the bench on which they had 
seated themselves, and then turned upon his com- 
panion ¥rith another query: ''Who has the greater 
capacity for pleasure? — a man or a child?" 

''That is a difficult question to answer/' Joland 
replied after a moment's reflection. 

"Not to my mind! A man's feelings may be more 
intense, but he doesn't give them tree play; he can't 
— so great is the forcQ of habit — let himself go. Look 
at a child rushing headlong to the sea, or through a 
hay -field, shouting for joy. What grown-up person 
ever experiences such unmixed limitless satisfaction 
as that? A man never shouts aloud for joy, not so 
much because he would be ashamed to do it, as be- 
cause he hasn't the power. He may have had it once 
when the world was young, but if so he has lost it — 
at any rate he has not got it now. Therefore I say 
you should not teach children to control their emotions, 
since what is held in check soon ceases to exist, unless 
you wish to see them prematurely changed into timid, 
self-conscious, unhappy little men and women." 

" You would teach them nothing, it appears." 

" Precisely ! I would leave them free to learn. The 
greatest of all their joys is to acquire some new piece 
of knowledge. See how often they put unprompted 
questions to their teachers which go to the very heart 
of things. Indeed a child's thirst for information is 
like the craving of a horse for water — ^neither can be 
allowed with safety to drink his fill Why then. 
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people sometimes ask, are children often stupid and 
slow to learn? Because they are either sick with 
hunger or numb with cold. You cannot feed the 
brain if you starve the stomach, the partnership be- 
tween them is too intimate for that; and one's mind 
works but sluggishly when the frost has got into 
one's head." 

"I've myself observed that," said Joland. 

"Yes, an impulsive action would not have been 
termed hot-headed without some solid ground. But 
there is yet another cause, — the incompetent, I do 
not mean uninstructed, teacher. You want a multi- 
tude of studious men and women who keep abreast 
with science, in order to supply the ever-increasing 
demand which the curiosity of childhood makes upon 
its teacher. One is not, of course, always able to 
explain things to a child, and it is hard to make a 
child understand that some things are of their nature 
inexplicable; but at least one can listen patiently 
and try to put things in as clear a light as possible. 
I've taught a goodish bit in Sunday-school myself. 
That's where you get the worst posers, and I often 
had to own I was beat. Still, if a boy in my class 
had asked me whether David was really a good man, 
which I am thankful to say none of 'em ever did, I 
wouldn't have flo%n into a rage or told him just 
what I didn't believe; but I would have polished 
him off with the answer an Irish priest once gave 
me when I had put the same question to him, 'The 
toimes were very different in thim days.' Ah, sir, 
when people begin to look upon the teaching of 
youth as the highest instead of the lowest calling a 
man can follow, the times will be still more different 
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from what they were in King David's days!" He 
paused for a moment, then in quite another tone 
said, "Now, you have influence, and soon you will be 
going back into the world." 

Joland gave an involuntary start at these words. 
''What a strange delusion on this man's part!" he 
thought. 

" Oh yes, you will," continued Dibble, answering his 
look of surprise, "and before long, too. I know the 
signs," he whispered mysteriously. But, after glanc- 
ing round to see if any one was about, he raised his 
voice again to its former high pitch. "That's why 
I've been telling you all these things. You may 
persuade those fools in the world to copy the example 
of Mara Best not allude to that favoured planet, 
perhaps; it only makes 'em jealous, and it was 
jealousy that prevented them from listening to me. 
But they'll listen to you, sir, they'll listen to you!" 

He made this prophetic statement the second time 
with greater vehemence, emphasising his point with 
an extended forefinger ; then, jumping up, he bade 
Joland a hasty good-day and hurried off in his usual 
abrupt fashion. 

" What did he mean ? " Joland asked himself. " Could 
he by any chance be right in thinking that it was 
possible to return again to the world ; surely that must 
be wrong! Once one had left it, whatever might lie 
before one then, there could be no going back." 

Next morning Joland took a stroll for the first time 
through the walled garden near the house. Its clipped 
yew-trees, old-world borders, and big square lawn with 
a stone sun-dial in the middle of it, dimly reminded 
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him of some quiet college garden to which only the 
fellows and their friends could gain admittance. It 
was almost as deserted, for nobody was to be seen 
except a man who paced round and round the central 
plot, occasionally stopping and casting an anxious glance 
at the sun-dial. This impelled Joland to cross the lawn 
and look at the dial himself. Beyond, however, noticing 
that the faint shadow of the index had nearly reached 
noon, he could perceive nothing remarkable about it. 
A few moments later he was rather astonished to see 
the stranger walk up to the sun-dial and strike the 
brass disk twelve times with a little wooden hammer, 
which he evidently kept for this purpose. The man 
was tall and emaciated, with raven -black hair and a 
bilious yellow complexion. He turned his dark glitter- 
ing eyes on Joland, as he passed him next, with a 
look of triumph in them. " There," he muttered under 
his breath. ''They can upset me at night, but when 
the sun shines I am more than a match for them." 
Having said this in a tone of intense satisfaction, he 
strode into the house with a smile expressive of unutter- 
able contempt for his enemies, and the proud air of 
one who, despite their machinations, had discharged an 
important ofSce. Immediately afterwards there emerged 
from it a yet more curious figure: a thin man of 
medium height, wearing a well-worn gabardine held 
together by means of a cord fastened round the waist, 
Turkish slippers, and a dingy fez. With downcast eyes 
he proceeded slowly towards the sun-dial, looked at 
it for a moment, and then unfolded a small piece of 
carpet he carried in one of his capacious pockets. This 
he laid carefully on the grass, and having turned in the 
direction of the sea, knelt down upon the carpet and 
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reverently bowed his head until it touched the ground. 
Joland, fascinated by the strangeness of this perform- 
ance, continued to watch it until he felt a gentle 
touch on the arm, and upon looking round he beheld 
the amateur astronomer standing at his elbow. 

"Come away," said Mr Dibble in a hushed voice. 
" The prophet don't like to be watched at his devotions." 

"I hardly think he saw me," said Joland, while 
allowing his new friend to draw him away from that 
part of the garden. 

" Impossible to say, he's very sly ! And it don't do 
to offend him ; he is in with some of the worst rogues on 
the EoUs. Get a chap into Chancery and punish him 
before he has time to defend himself!" 

Joland could not be quite sure whether he alluded 
to a legal process or a violent personal assault, 
but gathered that he intended to convey something 
unpleasant. 

" Thank goodness we are out of his jurisdiction now," 
exclaimed Mr Dibble as they passed through an arch- 
way into the park. Then tapping his nose and closing 
one of his eyes, he added, "Black Eagle's writs don't 
run here. * By the grace, &c., given in this blank day 
of the month of so and so, in His Majesty's High 
Court of Star Chamber,' no good outside the secret 
arch," and pointing back at the entrance to the garden, 
he burst into a fit of derisive laughter. 

What was all this archaic, not to say ridiculous, quasi- 
legal talk about ? Joland asked himself in wonderment, 
the erratic Mr Dibble having dashed off down a side 
path. As a barrister he could come to only one con- 
clusion, that his companion was a typical example of 
the litigant in person whose brain had become addled 
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by his study of the law. It seemed to him a pity that 
one who had made such iuteresting discoveries about 
the state of culture in a far-off planet should show 
such a lamentable ignorance of the elementary prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence. Unless, of course, he reflected, 
these were of an entirely different character in this 
place, as indeed was not improbable, since people and 
things in general here had a strange, weird, unfamiliar 
aspect. 

That afternoon Joland had again occasion to observe 
the eccentric ways of those about him. He was startmg 
for his usual walk, and was just outside the entrance 
to the garden, when he noticed a little humpbacked 
man with a mop of unkempt grey hair gazing intently 
up at a cloud that was passing over the sun. On 
hearing his footstep, however, the odd-looking creature 
turned sharjply round and cried, "There, see for your- 
self!" then with an accent of disappointment he 
exclaimed, ''Oh, it's not that conceited coxcomb after 
all." But at this moment a rather over-dressed young 
man, with a bunch of pale violets in his buttonhole, 
came sauntering through the archway towards them. 
"Look up there now, doctor!" shouted the humpback 
in a state of tremendous excitement, pointing at the 
cloud that had occupied his attention before. 

"Well," replied Dr ToUett, after glancing carelessly 
in the direction indicated. "I can't see anything." 

"Because you don't look with the eyes of faith," 
retorted the other in a tone of reproach. 

" What should I see if I did ? " 

" The writing on the wall." 

"What writing?" 

" You know well enough what was written over against 
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the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of the 
king's palace." 

" I used to," answered Dr Tollett, with a yawn, " but 
I've forgotten." 

"Mene, mene tekel tcpJiarsin. It is written up there 
in letters of fire now. Look ! " said the humpback in 
a tone of entreaty, which compelled Joland to look as 
hard as he could for some sign of it. 

" Is it written in English ? " asked Dr Tollett, with a 
mischievous side-glance at Joland. 

" No, in Hebrew." 

"Would Belshazzar's friends have understood it, then ? " 

" They didn't ! " said the humpback with undisguised 
scorn. " But Daniel did, and he interpreted its mean- 
ing to them. There!" he cried, as a moment later 
the sun came out from behind the cloud, " it is gone ! 
God's handwriting ! — you didn't deserve to see it." And 
having administered this crushing reproof to Dr Tollett, 
who bore it with undisturbed equanimity, he shuffled 
away, muttering to himself over and over again the 
words: "(Jod's handwriting." 

Joland spent a considerable time basking in the 
sunshine and drinking in the salt air on his favourite 
seat that afternoon. He saw no sign of Margaret, and 
began to ponder over what she had said when she 
left him at this spot, it seemed ages ago: "I shall 
not be far off, dear!" There was infinite comfort in 
those words, but whj; did she not come to him, then ? 
It could not be that he had lost her again« No, that 
would be too cruel. He must seek her elsewhere, per- 
haps ! Where he did not know, yet it could not be 
very far. She had said so herself. As he once more 
reflected on the things he had seen that day, there 
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occurred to him the words which his new friend had 
let fall the day before. A curious fancy this, that one 
might go back to complete the tasks one had left 
unfinished in life, or even to begin a new and better 
work. After a while, by the natural association of 
ideas, he called to mind a passage from Ecclesiastes 
which Canon Lampart had taken as the text of a 
sermon delivered in the Cathedral at Monkstone, and 
which had struck him at the time as a hard saying: 
" For there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave." This did not altogether corre- 
spond with the evidence of his senses, and it would be 
hard indeed if nothing save remembrance remained to 
the dead. But consciousness, he felt, was not a gift 
to be despised, and he wished no more to exchange it 
for the gift of restful oblivion. 

Strange unbidden thoughts chased each other through 
his troubled mind as he lay awake that night. It was 
in a room like this that he had closed his eyes upon 
the world. By the dim light of a small lamp placed 
on a table near the half-open door he could distinguish 
the bare white walls and the mouldings of the cornice. 
Over there he had seen the vision of her he loved, and 
before then more than once the figure of a friend had 
stood beside him. "Who could that have been?" he 
asked himself. The face was one he remembered well, 
but sadder and more serious than it had ever been 
before. And yet he ought to have known those clear- 
cut features, the keen eyes, and the crisp, wavy, reddish 
hair. Surely it was Lockie ! Dear old chap ! the man 
who had sat on the next thwart to his in the third 
First Trinity boat. His had been the last face he saw 
on that night when he felt the tide of life ebbing 
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from him. Had the spirit of his friend then visited 
him here, or had Lockie also passed into the land of 
shadows ? He could not answer these and many other 
questions with which he was on a sudden confronted 
For he no longer trusted his own judgment; he was 
bewildered; full of doubt; uncertain what to believe, 
what to disbelieve. Had he himself, in some mysterious 
inexplicable fashion, found his way back into the laby- 
rinth of life ? At one time he had assuredly lost the 
due which men follow through its tortuous paths, ex- 
periencing a fresh disillusion at each turn, and always 
seeking a longed-for, yet ever different^ goaL The thread 
he held had snapped short off, the immediate object of 
his search had vanished, and darkness had gathered 
round him, — black, impenetrable night without a single 
star. 

When he awoke the sun was flooding the room with 
light, a thrush was piping its love -song in the garden, 
and the scent of spring flowers was blowmg in at the 
open window. There was a gaiety in the aspect of 
everything round him, and a freshness in the air that 
irresistibly communicated itself to Joland. He drew 
a deeper breath that morning than he had drawn for 
many a day. Moreover, he had almost shaken off the 
lassitude which had weighed him down and made him 
feel a lifeless thing. To-day he chose the colour of his 
tie himself, and admired the neat simplicity of the room 
where he had breakfast. This was Mrs Hemming's own 
sitting-room, and, as it had a cheerful outlook, she had 
ordered the servants to give him most of his meals 
there. But until then it had been all one to him 
where he fed ; and the good-natured matron's heart bad 
grown heavy to see how little note he took of flowers 
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and fruit, of pretty china and spotless linen. To-day, 
however, she felt she had earned her reward, since 
even if these things had been useless in themselves, 
her watchful care of Joland's comfort did not count 
for nothing in the result she was now able to report 
to his friend. She hummed an air out of an ancient 
comic opera as she sat down to write to Lockie; but 
a tear stood in her eye when she thought how different 
a letter this would be from the one it had seemed she 
would have to write only a fortnight before. 

Dr ToUett had burst in upon her at least half an 
hour earlier than usual that morning. And as he was 
in breeches and boots and a long grey coat with ample 
skirts, she had guessed that he was going out with 
the harriers. 

"The unknown is getting on like a four-year-old," 
he said, in his accustomed idiomatic style. " He'll be 
leaving us soon, and not feet first as he looked like 
going a couple of weeks ago." 

"I am very glad to hear it," she replied — "only I 
wish you wouldn't put things so unfeelingly." 

"Can't afford to have any feelings in a place like 
this," he answered, without taking offence and without 
altering his tone. " Oh, by the bye, the Prophet broke 
out yesterday. Upset at being watched during his 
mid-day devotions, the attendants think. Anyhow, he 
threw a plate at the head of one of 'em, and generally 
misbehaved himself. So I gave him a nice little dose 
of hyosin." 

" Dr Blake doesn't believe in that drug as a sedative." 

" No more do I, but it gives the attendants a chance 
of sleeping in peace." 

" I shouldn't take their sleep into consideration." 
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" Nor should /, if I didn't want to sleep myself," he 
replied, with a laugh, and then continued hurriedly, 
'' Baker, the man who thinks he is a human clock, you 
know, complains that certain enemies of his on the 
staff have got control of his works and are maliciously 
putting him wrong. I ordered him hot baths — I hope 
you'll approve of that treatment. As to your friend 
in the south wing: he brushes his hair, and when a 
patient does that the sooner he takes his hook out of 
this the better. By-by ! I've a ten-mile ride to the meet." 

Not a bad chap after all, she thought, though rather 
slangy. Hemming had been worse than that; he had 
gone racing, as he called it, and had usually come back 
intoxicated. And so the practice had gone; for even 
in the East End they won't stand drunkenness in a 
doctor. Then he had lost the clubs, and after that 
he hadn't taken much care of himself. He had never 
been actively unkind to her. Only when pneumonia 
cut short what the bigwigs who came from his hospital 
told her was once a very promising career, she had been 
too tired, too worn out with nursing him, to grieve 
over-much for poor Charley Hemming. 

Having sealed up her letter to Lockie, she began 
to go through the house-keeping accounts, and still 
hummed the same air from time to time. On being 
consulted again, Dr Glossop had said that he did not 
think it advisable Lady Margaret should pay Joland 
another visit for a whole week, and to-day the week 
was up. So Mrs Hemming might bring her to Arden 
Court in the afternoon. She would go, therefore, to the 
Crows' Nest as soon as lunch was over, when she had 
no fear of not finding Lady Margaret at home. 
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Somehow Joland felt sure that before the day was over 
he would see her whom he had sought so eagerly ever 
since she came to him out there by the Greek temple. 
But it was long past noon when, after what seemed an 
interminable period of waiting, he at last caught sight 
of her walking with a fair-haired woman, dressed some- 
what in the style of a hospital nurse, whom he re- 
membered often to have seen about the house. On 
seeing him, Lady Margaret left her companion and 
came quickly towards him. As he hurried to meet 
her he observed with pride the graceful freedom of 
her movements — her firm short step, easy gait, and 
erect carriage of the head. And when he grasped her 
hands in his and looked into her eyes he was struck 
with wonder at finding a new loveliness in that beauti- 
ful face, which, during his darkest hours, had never 
been forgotten. There was a softness in her expres- 
sion that he did not remember to l^ave seen before; 
a look of sweet contentment which went straight to 
his heart and made him feel more secure than ever 
of her love, more certain that she would be happy with 
him. 

"An inward voice told me that I should see you 
to-day, dear," he said after a few moments. 

" They would not let me come before," she answered, 
with a sad smile. 

The two turned towards the spot where they had 
met before, and it was only after they had been seated 
a little while that he broke the silence which had 
fallen upon them. 

"I have been living in a dream, Margaret." 

"I know, dear," she said in a half whisper of 
compassion. 
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"But now," he continued slowly, as though feeling 
his way, "my eyes are open to many things which I 
did not see so clearly before I- 

"Before you were ill.' 

" Before I went out of my mind. Oh, I know now," 
he said, speaking more quickly. "I have pieced it all 
together. This is a place in which the body lives, 
when the mind has taken flight. Sometimes, however, 
reason returns of its own accord — as a bird will return 
to its cage, — for doctors can do little or nothing to 
charm it back. And that has been so with ma But 
in my case its restoration is not due to chance. I 
owe it to you, my darling, to you!" 

The note of tenderness in his voice and the pathetic 
look in his eyes proved too much for Lady Margaret's 
power of self-control, which had been strained to break- 
ing-point by the suspense of the last week. Placing 
her hands upon his shoulders, she let her head fall 
upon his breast, and began to weep passionately, but 
without the violence that denotes grief. And thus, by 
some subtle intuition, she warded off an emotional out- 
burst on his part, which might have caused a serious 
set back in his mental condition. The need to soothe 
her called forth the manly instinct of protection, and 
so stemmed the salt tide that was welling up within 
him. Choking down the lump that had risen in his 
throat, he clasped his arms about her, and after a 
while her sobs grew less frequent. 

" Maggie, Maggie ! " he cried in a soft voice, smooth- 
ing her hair with his hand, yet stiU holding her to him. 
At length her body ceased to throb, and slowly she 
raised her head. Her face had not become distorted 
as on the night when she had broken down in her 
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room at home, so that no sooner had she dried her 
eyes than the trace of tears was gone. 

"Jack," she said, looking at him once more, "I have 
prayed for this hour morning and night since last I 
saw you. Before then I was too unhappy to pray. 
ITot that I had lost faith, but because my thoughts 
were weighed down to earth with dread. It was only 
after you had held my hand in yours again, that hope 
came back to me and I was able to lift up my heart in 
prayer." 

"And who shall say that your prayer was not 
answered? I of all men should be the last to think 
that such a thing could not be. For if ever any one 
was raised from the dead, it is I, At first, dear, I 
thought that you had sought me out in the land of 
shades, — that it was but your spirit which had come 
to join mine. And even then I marvelled at your 
love, and felt a happiness which words cannot express. 
But now I know that in coming here you have given 
proof of a yet deeper love, — a love which terrors greater 
than those of death itself could not dismay." 

"I had only one fear, Jack — the fear that I might 
lose you, might come too late," 

"You felt you could save me, then; and you were 
right. I knew, of course, already that love was a 
thousand times better worth having than anything 
else in the world; but I did not know, until you 
showed me, that these lesser things were powerless to 
keep those who loved apart." 

For a long time they remained silent, cheek against 
cheek, gazing out to sea. ITo need of words to assure 
them that they would face the future with confidence 
together, and look at all things from the same point of 
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view. Only when the last glow had faded from the 
surface of the water as the sun sank behind them did 
they stir. 

" I must be going, dear/' said Margaret, gently freeing 
herself from his embrace and rising. " Good-bye I " 

" Till to-morrow ? " he asked with an accent of alarm. 

"Yes/' she answered, smiling at his eagerness. And 
in an instant she had pulled out the ruby heart and held 
it towards him by the string of pearls on which it hung. 
*' Do you remember the message you sent me with this, 
Jack ? " 

"A rivederci/' he said in a hushed voice. Then, 
taking her in his arms, he strained her to his breast 
and kissed her on the lips. 

'' My darling ! " he cried, after a brief moment in 
which he had seemed to float with her through space, 
"when I wrote those words I did not think that I 
should ever see you again in this world." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Fakliament had reassembled and adjourned again over 
Easter; the Whitsuntide recess was drawing near, and 
yet scarcely one of the sweeping social reforms promised 
during the general election had crystallised into a bill. 
Measures of a palliative nature had indeed been intro- 
duced and had been promptly denounced by the Opposi- 
tion as revolutionary. For, though they never failed 
to twit the Government on their inaction, the Opposi- 
tion lashed themselves into fury when the closure was 
applied in order to facilitate the passage of an Act 
which left the law very much what it had been before. 
It would be too much to say that, while this time- 
honoured sport was in progress, Joland had been 
missed — since the absence of the most popular man in 
the House is hardly noted except by the whips of his 
party. And these astute gentlemen, being by no means 
anxious to face an avoidable by-election, were at one 
with the Cinderford Association in desiring that the 
member for the division should not resign. They had 
a more than sufficient majority without him, and they 
did not wish to give their opponents the chance of 
inflicting even a moral defeat upon a weaker candidate. 
Moreover, there was a growing, and to the official 
mind deplorable, tendency in the constituencies to elect 
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members identified with labour. The recent triumph 
of Samuel Sharpies over a youthful Tory, who would 
one day be called up to the House of Lords, in a mid- 
land town near which the young man's father possessed 
vast estates, had not been therefore altogether to the 
taste of Downing Street. 

London had meanwhile begun to wear a more cheerful 
aspect. May had come with its rapid alternation of 
sunshine and showers; but already there was that 
buoyancy in the air and brightness in the fresh green 
foliage and the newly laid-out flower-beds which, even 
in a great city, make one feel the magic of spring. 
The royal standard was again flying over Buckingham 
Palace; and Lord I^lamount had returned from the 
Continent to find that his daughter was still staying 
with Aunt Albinia at the seaside. People were talking 
about a pageant to be held about the end of June, under 
royal patronage, in which everybody was to take part — 
except, of course, as Lady Eglamount never grew tired 
of repeating, that self-willed girl of hers. Eeally it was 
too bad of Albinia to encourage Margaret in an act of 
social suicide, and her father's indifference on the sub- 
ject was scarcely less reprehensible. Bill was to appear 
as a crusader in real armour, which would be rather 
heavy for him on a hot day, and his cousin Dick played 
a cavalier in an episode connected with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, in which Juliet Vanceller took the appro- 
priate rdle of a fair puritan. The effort of getting up 
his part had obliged the Duke almost to abandon the 
polo ground, and to spend three afternoons each week 
at the house which Mrs Vanceller had taken for the 
season in South Audley Street. There, under Mrs Van- 
celler's tuition, he had also gradually abandoned the 
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semi-articulate murmur in which, when not on parade, 
he was wont to speak. And after many rehearsals he 
was able to give the cavalier's lines with nearly as much 
vigour as if they had been words of command. He even 
learned in time to make love to the puritan maiden 
without making Juliet and her mother laugh, which at 
first neither of them could help doing. Indeed, both of 
them began to have more respect for the Duke than 
they had ever had before, when they saw how hard he 
tried to carry out his instructions and how little he 
minded being laughed at, provided only he could suc- 
ceed in not appearing at a disadvantage on the great 
day. 

Occasionally Vanceller himself came to South Audley 
Street for a day or two ; but to his wife's searching eye 
he looked a trifle more careworn each time he returned 
from his palatial office in Wall Street. The big man 
laughed, however, when she said he was working too 
hard, and begged him to have the yacht put in com- 
mission at once. 

" That old tub's too darned slow," he said ; " my noo 
turbine will be ready in the fall, and by then I shall 
feel I've earned a holiday." 

In vain did Mrs Vanceller point to Mr Schnurbeck as 
an example of a business man who took things easily. 

"My son might have done that," he answered with a 
sigh, " if I'd had one. But it's by stepping lively that 
I've got where I am from away down, and I'm willing 
to guess it ain't time yet for me to be a quitter. And 
say, my dear, if our Juliet wants to marry that English 
dood, I allow you can't get it fixed up too soon." 

To Jacob Vanceller, the sole merit of Bichard, ninth 
Duke of Hallamshire, appeared to be that of having 
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been bom; but he was forced to admit that the young 
man was as good-looking and as healthy as any of the 
sons of the so-called captains of industry who formed 
his own world-famous combine — " the Vanceller chain- 
gang," as the yellow press styled them. He was there- 
fore willing to give his daughter to the Duke, with as 
many millions as he could safely withdraw from the 
reserve capital of the trust, if the girl herself favoured 
the deal; though personally he would rather she had 
gone to allotment with that outspoken M.P. whom 
they had met at one of Schnurbeck's dinner-parties. 
But anyhow, he would like to see her settled, for Glossop 
had recently warned him that if he did not follow Mrs 
Vanceller's advice and take a complete rest, the limit 
of his activities might be reached before his wonder- 
ful turbine yacht was finished. "Better to close the 
account that way," he thought, "than to end my 
days in a sanatorium, as I've always been afraid I 
would ! " 

His friends had not taken a house, but remained on 
the fifth floor of the Atlantic in their comfortable little 
suite, which had a balcony overlooking the park. At 
ten o'clock every morning Miss Tolson arrived and found 
Mr Schnurbeck at his desk with numerous letters and 
cablegrams spread out before him. 

One Saturday, after she had been coming for nearly 
two months and had got thoroughly into his ways, she 
asked him if all these cables were necessary. " Most of 
•em are. I think," he said, screwing up his eyes in a 
quaint manner which was habitual to him when puzzled, 
and which gave him a somewhat comic expression. 

"Of course!" she replied. "But some aren't, eh? 
Those you send after I leave, I mean." 
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" Well, I've somehow gotten out of the way of writing 
letters." 

" Do you mean to say that you send a cable when a 
letter would do as well?" 

" Sometimes, when you aren't there, I'm afraid I do," 
he admitted, with a deprecatory gesture. "You see, 
they have the forms handy in the office, and one only 
has to fill them in." 

" The next time you fill in a cablegram like that, Mr 
Schnurbeck, please keep it back for me to put into a 
letter." 

"I will. Miss Tolson," said he submissively. Yet 
there was a suspicion of slyness in his half-closed eyes 
as he turned again to his correspondence. And when 
she was about to go he reverted to the subject which 
had been in his mind all that morning. " You'd scarcely 
credit how hard it would be for me to write a letter 
now. Miss Tolson," he said, blinking at her in a partly 
embarrassed, partly amused way. 

"I think I can, after what you've told me this 
morning." 

" About the cables, eh ? Well, a phone or a messenger 
is almost always within reach, and one gets to depend 
on them, you see. Even if I wanted to write a love 
letter now, I should have to get it type- written ; and I 
couldn't ask you to do that. Miss Tolson." 

"Why not? I've often written letters for business 
men — mostly Americans! — to their wives, and some- 
times to their fiancees" 

"Eeally!" said Schnurbeck, leaving his desk and 
coming towards Miss Tolson, ostensibly to help her on 
with her jacket. " But I couldn't very well ask you to 
write a letter to yourself" 
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" Mr Schnurbeck ! " she cried, starting awaj from him. 

" That's all there is to it, Miss Tolson," said the little 
man, with an accent of entreaty in his voice. '' I want 
you to be my wife ! You see, I need some one to take 
care of ma I'm not to be trusted near a cable office." 

"Oh, but " she exclaimed, her breath coming in 

short rapid gasps. 

" I'm fifty-two, my dear ; look a trifle more, perhaps. 
But I still feel young, and that's what counts. Don't 
say that you've no use for such a Methuselah; don't 
leave me without some one I can love." 

"You've got your daughter." 

"Yes, but I shan't keep her long. It's up to Bel to 
marry, and I reckon she'll not stand out for another 
round. See here, Miss Tolson, I don't wish to hurry 
you any, only can't you promise to think it over 
between this and Monday." 

" That isn't giving me much time." 

"A heap more than I care about." 

"You are sure you won't have thought better of it 
yourself." 

" Dead sure ! " 

" Well, then, I promise." 

She whispered the words, trembling at the thought 
of how much they meant to her. None of the wild 
delirious joy came into her heart which she felt should 
have filled it to overflowing; but in place of that 
transient ecstasy, there came a sense of contentment 
as if she had ab last found the desired haven. She 
would be able, she believed, to make him happy; she 
would be able also to do so much for her sisters and 
her mother, — she had grown out of the habit of thinking 
about herself. So that when the little man gallantly 
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bent down and kissed her hand, Bronwyn Tolson was 
a happier and more light-hearted girl than she had 

been for many a day. 

• • • • • • • • 

On the previous evening, it being the first Friday 
in the month, the lUuminati had held their annual 
meeting commemorative of the founders of the order. 
The feature of this particular gathering was the in- 
troduction of a new member by Professor EadcliflFe, a 
colleague of his who had been recently awarded the 
Nobel prize for important discoveries in the realm of 
physical science. But though the members were glad 
to welcome among them one who had achieved such 
high distinction, they felt that even so desirable an 
addition to their number would not compensate them 
for the loss of Joland. They did not, of course, allow 
this to appear in their reception of the new member, 
but his introducer was painfully aware of the atmo- 
sphere of despondence which at first weighed upon 
the meeting. For he feared that it might produce 
a bad impression upon his colleague, who would be 
unable to ascribe it to its proper cause. However, 
to the eye of the trained observer it was evident, 
from the way the members in turn clustered round 
Lockie, that they were inquiring after some one who 
had been ill. The mathematician saw also that the 
answer they received was of a satisfactory character, 
and he gathered from the speech of His Magnificence 
later on that the great anxiety which had been felt 
about an absent member no longer existed, owing to 
the extremely reassuring news they had heard that 
evening. Meanwhile he wondered whether it was not 
just possible that the minds of these men had reacted 

S 
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favourably on their friend's condition. But be that 
as it might, he came to the conclusion that member- 
ship of a society where such concern was exhibited 
about one who was not present meant something more 
than the word often implied; so that, when he rose 
to respond to Badcliffe's humorous proposal of his 
health, he was able to thank his fellow Illuminati 
with a genuine ring of appreciation in his voice for 
the honour they had done him. 

In the hall downstairs, as Lockie was going out 
with Glossop, Farham caught him up. ''Devilish glad 
to hear that Jack Joland is in your hands," he said 
in a quick nervous manner, taking him asida ''But 
these long Ulnesses are deuced expensive, and one runs 
out of funds sometimes. ITow if that should happen 
in his case, you must draw on me, old man ; you really 
must." 

" Thanks ; it's very good of you," replied Lockie, 
"only I don*t think it will be necessary." 

"Well, if it should be you won't forget, eh? The 
Albany will always find me." 

"What a generous chap he is!" said Lockie, on 
getting into Glossop's brougham. 

" Yes," said the specialist. " It is no figure of speech 
to say that Tom Parham would give away his last 
shilling; for in his early days, I believe, he has often 
done it." 

"And you're every bit as bad yourself." 

"Tve been desperately hard up, I own, and I've 
been helped by quite poor people — landladies and 
little tradesmen have given me credit! One can 
scarcely repay all the kindness one receives in a life- 
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time, no matter how much one tries, and as a rule 
one doesn't begin to try until it is too late." 

As, with a sigh, Glossop leaned back in the luxuri- 
ously cushioned carriage, there came into his face an 
expression of melancholy which Lockie had never seen 
before. Could it be, he thought, that this man, who 
had won his way to a foremost position in medicine 
by sheer hard work and natural ability, was disap- 
pointed? Glossop had a devoted wife, he knew, but 
then they hadn't any children, and doubtless longed 
to have them. 

Sunday was one of those brilliantly fine days which 
often surprise the Londoner before the advent of 
summer. A blue and almost cloudless sky took the 
place of the grey veil that had shut out the sun for 
the past few days, and the air seemed to vibrate with 
the unaccustomed heat waves. It was, in fact, a day 
on which even the most ardent sun-worshipper might 
seek the shade, and the most energetic pedestrian 
might hail a cab. Miss Schnurbeck and her father, 
who like all Americans had a horror of walking, drove 
from the church in Jermyn Street to Hyde Park Corner 
through this mid -day glare, which was extracting a 
suffocating odour of creosote from the wood pavement 
in Piccadilly. Arrived at the Achilles Statue, they 
were at once absorbed in the dense crowd of well- 
dressed people that was moving to and fro between 
it and the Marble. Arch. Miss Schnurbeck took note 
of the gowns, and mentally compared them to their 
great disadvantage with the confection she was herself 
wearing for the first time. She was a little astonished 
that her father had made no allusion to it, as he 
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seldom missed an opportunity of making game of 
woman's slavery to fashion. To-day, however, he was 
equally silent on this and all other subjects; he took 
off his hat mechanically if any one bowed to him, but 
otherwise did not appear to see people. ITot so his 
daughter — nothing escaped her sharp eyes, which, with- 
out roaming to the right or to the left, covered a 
¥dde field. But it was not until Miss Schnurbeck 
was piloting her father back through the chairs scat- 
tered about on the grass that she saw the one person 
she had been looking for ever since she had entered 
the park, — a tall young man, with a bronzed face and 
a slender athletic figure, made his way through the 
seated groups towards her. He was BoUo de Mondfort, 
as full of health and high spirits as ever. 

''Oh!" exclaimed Miss Schnurbeck, not attempting 
to conceal her delight. ''I began to think you hadn't 
come." 

"Well, it almost looked as if they wouldn't let me, 
yesterday," he replied, with the same expression of 
undisguised pleasure. "But I got leave at the last 
moment, and here I am." 

At this point Mr Schnurbeck, who had been looking 
at them in a curious sidelong way, declared that he 
was overcome by the heat, and would sit on the first 
unoccupied chair he could find. Whereupon the young 
people said they would walk on, and if by any chance 
they should miss him he was not to be alarmed, as 
BoUo would see Miss Schnurbeck safely back to the 
hotel. It appeared to Mr Schnurbeck extremely pro- 
bable that they might fail to find him again, but the 
thought seemed to inspire him with amusement rather 
than terror. He sat placidly gazing at the tide of 
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faces that rolled by him, and wondered, not for the 
first time, how many more pretty women there were 
than amiable -looking men. But even the girls had 
not that frank, sympathetic, unselfish expression which 
he had become used to of late, — an expression that 
makes the homeliest face appear beautiful. And why, 
he asked himself, did Miss Tolson look so different 
from these girls, who had never earned a penny or 
grudged themselves a pleasure 1 Unless it was be- 
cause that, while they were striving to get the utmost 
out of life, she was putting into it all that was in her. 

" You really like your work, then ? " asked Miss 
Schnurbeck, as she and Bollo went with the stream 
that was now leaving the Park. 

"Eather!" he answered enthusiastically; "you see, 
I can do it. That's the most extraordinary thing 
about it. I'm not good at work as a rule." 

"Perhaps you haven't tried how good you could be 
before," she said, looking up at him with a mischievous 
smile. 

"Never had a chance," he explained, smiling back 
at her. "It was jolly clever of Joland to pick out 
something I could do, and jolly decent of him to get 
me the post." 

They had crossed over into the Green Park, and were 
walking down Constitution Hill, though this was by no 
means the most direct way to the Atlantic Hotel. 

'< Don't you find it rather lonely ? " she asked after a 
slight pause. 

" Awfully ! " 

" Then I suppose we shall be hearing you are engaged 
soon. " 
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" No such luck. I shall never marry." 

" When anybody says that he generally gets married 
right away." 

"How could I ask a girl to rough it with me over 
there ? " 

" Girls don't mind roughing it with some one they are 
fond of/' said Miss Schnurbeck in a low voice and with 
downcast eyes. 

Could what Margaret had told him be true, then? 
thought Bollo. Was there hope for him, a yonnger 
son, with the daughter of a man as rich as Schnurbeck ? 
He had fallen in love with her at first sight, and he knew 
that she was a kind-hearted little girl ; but it was not in 
the nature of things that any girl would throw away, 
what his mother called, her chances. So he had long 
ago made up his mind that it would be Bill or Cousin 
Dick or another, and not plain Mr RoUo. Now, how- 
ever, he began to think that perhaps he might win her 
after all, and at the same time he realised how unutter- 
ably miserable he would be if he did not. 

"Are you fond enough of any one for that, Miss 
Schnurbeck?" he said a moment later. 

*'I think I could be. It would depend upon how 
fond he was of me." 

" You know that I love you with all my heart" 

"You've never told me so before," she said quickly, 
looking him in the face again. 

" But you knew ! " 

" Yes," she whispered, lowering her eyes once more. 

"Bel!" he cried. He would have taken her in his 
arms, only there were some people not very far off. So he 
was forced to be content with squeezing'her hand. Just 
then a maroon-coloured brougham, with a pair of black 
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horses and two men in dark liveries, came sharply round 
the comer of the palace railings. But before it reached 
them BoUo was standing with his heels together and his 
hat off, bowing to the occupant of the carriage. For 
an instant Miss Schnurbeck beheld the pale, delicate 
features she had last seen at Court, illuminated by a 
benevolent smile. 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, looking with eyes of wonder 
after the carriage. "It makes you feel good to get a 
bow like that all to yourself." 

"Yes, it almost seems as if we had secured Boyal 
approval of our marriage," said Eollo. "And look! 
There's some one else whose approval we must get," he 
added, pointing with his stick towards a red -carpeted 
doorway in the wing of the Palace nearest them. 

Down the steps came a tall man, in ordinary morning 
dress, who walked sedately across the gravel court and 
quickened his pace slightly when he had passed out 
of the emblazoned, gilt-topped iron gates. He was 
nearly face to face with BoUo and Miss Schnurbeck 
before he saw them. Lord Eglamount was in fact deep 
in thought, having been in waiting on his Majesty that 
morning ; and since the service in the private chapel, 
an important personage had had audience of the King. 
But, banishing affairs of state from his mind, he listened 
with evident enjoyment to the news which the young 
man hastened to impart. 

"You won't want him to give up this appointment, 
my dear?" he asked Miss Schnurbeck in a tone of 
apprehension. 

" Oh no ! " she cried. " Besides, I don't think he would." 

"That's right!" said Lord i^lamount "Depend 
upon it, a man who can't stick to his job, won't stick 
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to his wife." With this homely piece of wisdom he 
placed her arm in his, and the three walked across the 
Green Park together until they were within a few steps 
of the Atlantic, when Lord Eglamount discreetly turned 

oflF towards Berkeley Square. 

That evening Miss Schnurbeck stayed upstairs, and 
wrote a long letter to Lady Margaret. 

" It will not surprise you to hear " [she began] " that 
I am to be your sister-in-law. For you guessed I was 
in love with BoUo from the first, just as I guessed about 
you and Mr Joland. The papers say he's better, almost 
well again. I am so glad, dear. It must have been a 
horrid time for you. I don't know what I should do 
if Bollo were taken ill; and they say Ireland is a 
terrible place for fever. He wants some one to look 
after him, I'm quite sure. Every man does! Why, 
what do you think? Only to-day father said that 
he'd have to marry again when he lost me — not that I 
have looked after the poor dear much; it has been 
mostly the other way round. And who do you think 
it is ? That quiet Miss Tolson, who has been doing his 
letters. She isn't pretty, but she's what you call nice, 
and I think I shall get on with her all right. I hope 
you won't mind her being kind of tacked on to you, 
that is, if she marries father. For you'd hardly believe 
it, she didn't jump at his offer. She hasn't accepted him 
yet, in fact, but he thinks she will, as she didn't say no 
right there, and she is not the sort of girl to keep a 
fellow in doubt. I believe she wants to find out 
whether she can marry him for his own sake. He is 
so terribly rich, you know, and her people, though quite 
well connected, are so dreadfully poor. Money is a 
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horrid nuisance, and comes between people more than 
anything else. This afternoon BoUo said he'd made up 
his mind never to ask me to be his wife, because of all 
the talk of my being an heiress. And now he says I 
am not to have any more a year than he has, which is 
less than five thousand dollars, counting his allowance, 
so that we shall have to be very careful. Father only 
laughs, and allows that if I can do without the central 
alley in the church being lined with military canned 
goods I shan't miss the other fallals. I don't know 
what he means, as no one in the life Guards ever pro- 
posed to me; but father will have his little joke. He 
has been rather under the weather all day, poor man ; 
and to-night I have a bit of a headache myself. It was 
very warm in the Park, and I've been thinking of such 
lots of things since Bollo did what he said he never 
would do this morning, consequently I didn't go down 
to dinner, and now it's getting late. So no more but 
love and all good wishes, from yours ever affectionately, 

Bel. 

" P.S, — Father has gone to a banquet which is being 
held in the Eubens Boom to-night, in honour of your 
friend Sir Gideon Macalister, KC.I.E. (whatever that 
means). Lord Eglamount, who takes the chair, asked 
him to go and he didn't like to refuse. The Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is expected, and it 
is to be a great send-off for the new Governor. I always 
thought Sir Gideon was rather sweet on you, but you 
were too much occupied to notice it. He is what father 
calls a *hot air' man, and Juliet tells me the Duke 
said he'd see him blessed — only that wasn't the word — 
if he'd turn out for him." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

On the verandah of the Bosary, a cottage not far from 
the one which Lady Albinia had taken at Queenscliffe, 
Joland basked in the sunshine day after day, gaining 
strength by imperceptible degrees. Lockie bad arranged 
with Dr Blake for his removal there at the first possible 
opportunity, and that the attendant who had looked 
after him at Arden Court should remain with him for 
a time. Glossop had laid it down that he was to take 
things easily, and avoid over-exertion of all kinds. But 
although he was not allowed to take twenty-mile walks, 
nor given the heavy books he asked for, he did not mind 
— so long as he might see Margaret. 

In the morning they strolled together on the sands 
when the tide was out, and Lady Albinia insisted on 
his coming to tea at the Crows' Nest every afternoon. 
At such times, however, he was more silent than would 
in ordinary circumstances have been considered polite, 
and even when alone with Margaret be seldom talked 
much. But as both she and her good-natured aunt 
understood the cause of his silence, they did not expect 
him to make conversation. They knew that he was 
feeling his way back to normal channels of thought in 
a world with which he had lost touch. So with that 
wonderful tact which almost all women possess, they 
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encouraged him to speak when in the mood, and did 
not ply him with disturbing questions when in one of 
his taciturn fits. 

About the middle of May Lockie came down to spend 
Sunday at the Eosary. He brought with him some of 
the philosophic works which Joland wanted, and the 
news that Misi Tolson was going to marry an American 
millionaire named Schnurbeck. 

"I know him," Joland said; "rather a decent little 
chap. Still, it seems a pity." 

"Yes, it is a pity," replied Lockie, with something 
very like a sigh. 

" I wonder you don't marry." 

" No time, old man ! Wife sure to think I neglected 
her. Besides, I handle such queer things in the labor- 
atory. I might bring home some tropical fever, and 
then it would be worse than it is now — which is saying 
a good deal." 

"Poor chap!" exclaimed Joland, with the old sym- 
pathetic note in his voice. " I don't think if you could 
find the right woman that she'd mind the risk." 

"But I should, even if I did find the right woman. 
No, some work has to be done single-handed. It is a 
little hard on the individual, perhaps, but best for 
society as a whole. If I drop out, some one else will 
take up the running, the work will go on just the same 
as before, and nobody will be upset by my absence." 

" How about your friends ? " 

"I hope they won't grieve for me when I fail to 
answer to my name, nor think I'm miserable in the 
meantime, for that matter. It's good to have friends 
though, and it's not easy to keep them when one is 
married." 
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" You won't find that in my case." 

" Oh, but then I shall remain a bachelor," said Lockie, 
with a laugh. " It's the wives that fall out, you know." 

Joland did not say anything for a considerable time, 
during which the doctor silently smoked and with half- 
shut eyes took stock of his friend's condition. A 
marked all-round improvement was to be noted: com- 
plexion clearer and much less pallid, pupils of the 
eyes no longer dilated, and the hands steadier. He 
had put on weight, too, which in itself indicated that 
he was on the highroad to complete recovery. At 
last Joland began to speak in a slow faltering voice, 
painfully reminiscent of the hesitation that had her- 
alded his breakdown. It was evident that he had 
something on his mind which caused him acute distress, 
and to which he was only able to refer by an eflfbrt 
of will. "Before my illness, old man, I believe I 
dictated a letter to Miss Tolson." 

" Yes," replied Lockie quickly, " she brought it to 
me and I took the liberty of destroying it. I hope 
you " 

"My dear chap," cried Joland, grasping his hand 
and speaking with dijfficulty. "You saved me from 
making myself ridiculous, and you know what that 
means in public life." 

" There, there ! " Lockie said in a soothing voice, 
returning the warm pressure of his hand. "I'm glad 
you think I did right. I ought to have kept the 
letter, I suppose, for you to burn yourself. But I 
hoped you might forget all about it." 

This visit had the effect of making Joland much 
more cheerful than he had been for the last few weeks. 
It relieved him of the fear which had been growing 
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greater each day, that he had committed at least one 
monumental act of folly in sending that ill-advised 
letter to the Prime Minister. Moreover he felt that 
Lockie had been able to keep the knowledge of his 
mental failure from all but the few whom nothing 
would change in their attitude towards him. Not 
that he cared so much now what the public thought 
of him, for he saw that the morbid dread of ridicule 
which had haunted him, as it does most sensitive people, 
was really the outcome of vanity. What other motive 
could have made him attach such an absurd value 
to the good opinion even of men he did not respect? 
And only then, the opinion they held before the world, 
which was a very diflferent thing from what they said of 
him to one another in private ! It was, he reflected, the 
shadow of a shadow, being in reality but his own esti- 
mate of how others esteemed him. That bubble, at any 
rate, he would chase no longer; henceforth he would 
avoid the quicksands which had proved so treacherous, 
and build on solid ground. This momentary glimpse 
into the solitude of Lockie's life had revealed the extent 
of his own happiness. It seemed to him indeed as 
though his friend had spoken with that intention, for 
it was not like Lockie to indulge in purposeless self- 
pity. 

Next day when he was walking with Margaret on 
the cliff, he stopped suddenly, at a spot where just 
within the far-oflf horizon they could see a big liner 
making its way down channel. "A little while ago, 
dear," he said, pointing to the long dark hull that 
stood out against the sky-line, " I should not have seen 
that ship, there was a veil over my eyes. And only 
one hand in the world could lift it. You must not 
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think, then, because I've been silent of late, that I 
have begun to take your devotion as a matter of 
course. No, Margaret, as the mist clears away certain 
things come out more distinctly than ever. I perceive 
now how rare such love as yours must always be ; how 
seldom it is the lot of man to find the mate who 
alone can satisfy the unconscious longing of his soul, 
its other half, as the Greeks called it." 

"Do you know, Jack, I believe we were bound to 
meet sooner or later. That's why you waited for me 
so long. If you really never loved any one else before," 
she said, looking shyly up at him." 

"I didn't know what love meant till I saw you, 
dear, and now I could not imagine a world in which 
we were parted." - 

" But we never shall be." 

" I trust not, my darling ! At any rate we shall 
make our earthly pilgrimage hand in hand. What 
may happen beyond this life we cannot guess; that 
must remain for all time a mystery. But here we 
know that we belong to one another by right. When 
you took your place by my side you obeyed a higher 
law than the conventions of the world, and by so 
doing proved that I was not wrong in having lifted 
my eyes to you ; though you seemed, at first, to be as 
far off from me as an angel in a stained-glass window 
iJ^jfrom the child that kneels to it for protection." 

"WaJV^I ever as distant as all that?" she asked, 
with a smilfe:?. " I'm afraid I showed too soon that I 
cared for no onb as I cared for you." 

"It was ages before I thought I might have a 
chance of winning you^. though looking back I can 
see you did give me, froaxi time to time, some cause 
to hope." 
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"A girl cannot do more than that, no matter how 
faint-hearted a lover she may have." 

"Yet she would hardly wish him to be over-bold, 
for where a life's happiness is at stake the bravest 
may well falter." 

" I think women know quickly when they are loved, 
however doubtful men may be whether their love is 
returned. At least, I knew your love was mine long 
before you told me so." 

"And one day I found the courage! Ah, Margaret, 
standing beside you here, it seems that my happiness 
is greater than any which the world has ever held 
before; so great, indeed, that I dare not keep it all 
to myself. Some part of the joy you have brought 
me I will try to bring into the lives of others. I 
have been thinking what joyless lives the children in 
our great cities lead. I've seen it myself in London: 
without playgrounds, and more often than not without 
sufficient food. Hundreds of good men and women 
do what they can for these little ones, but public 
opinion has never been really stirred on their behalf. 
Suppose one could force this home to the minds of 
people, make the authorities admit that it would be 
cheaper as well as better to provide the necessary 
funds. What a piece of work to have done ! " 

A strange light shone in her. glistening eyes as she 
said, "Let that be your life-work, dear, and let me 
help you." 

"I shall attempt nothing now without your help, 
my darling," he said in a deep, earnest tone; and, 
folding his arms about her, he kissed away her tears. 

One afternoon that week Joland walked into South- 
gate by himself, and went to the Polish barber in the 
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High Street to have his hair cut. On being shown 
a seat, he saw that the occupant of the next chair 
was no other than the man who had talked to him 
about Mars at Arden Court. However, to his sur- 
prise, when he nodded to him and said good-day, this 
erratic personage did not take any notice of his greet- 
ing, but continued to turn over the leaves of an old 
illustrated paper as though quite unconscious of having 
been addressed. He appeared also to avoid looking 
at Joland, and left the shop without giving him the 
faintest sign of recognition. Evidently he had for- 
gotten all about him, Joland thought, which was not 
so very curious, as he had himself, for the moment, 
forgotten the man's name, though Mrs Hemming had 
told him what it was. How long ago it seemed since 
he had wandered with uncertain footsteps up and down 
the melancholy avenues of that neglected park ! Only 
six weeks in actual time, but nevertheless an immeasur- 
able distance separated him from those dark days. 

He was walking back over the downs to Queensclifie, 
full of thankfulness for his deliverance from that land 
of shadows, and full of gratitude to her who had led 
him back to the light of day, when he saw his Arden 
Court friend a little way ahead of him. The man was 
strolling along with his hat off as usual, but not moving 
at his accustomed rapid pace, so that in a few minutes 
Joland had caught him up. 

" Hallo ! " he exclaimed, " don't you remember me ? " 

" Oh yes ! I remember you perfectly ! " replied Mr 
Dibble, closing one eye and putting his head on one 
side as he turned and looked at him with the quizzical 
expression which was so familiar to Joland. 

" Then why did you cut me just now ? " 
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" Good place for cutting — Babchinsky's," Dibble 
answered, with a hoarse laugh; "always go there 
myself. Assistants know where I come from, you 
see. Wouldn't do for me to recognise any one; 
people might fancy he'd been a paying guest of Dr 
Blake's himself." 

"By George, I hadn't thought of that," said Joland, 
struck with the care this alleged madman had taken to 
preserve his secret. "Look here," he added after a 
moment's reflection, suddenly remembering Dibble's 
name and what Mrs Hemming had said about him. 
"You oughtn't to be there either. Why don't you 
ask them to let you go?" 

Mr Dibble smiled a little sadly and shook his head: 
then, pointing to a large body of rooks who were hold- 
ing a solemn conclave on the ground not far from where 
the two men stood, he said, "Those wise-looking birds 
will be making their way back shortly to the rookery in 
the elms yonder. They are free to go elsewhere, of 
course ; but they find it peaceful there, and they know 
that their nests won't be disturbed." 

The analogy was complete enough to convey that the 
place had become Dibble's home, and that perhaps for 
some other reason he did not wish to leave Arden Court. 

" It is early yet," said Joland a moment later — " come 
and have tea with some friends of mine — two ladies 
who are living near here." 

"Is one of them the beautiful dark-haired girl who 
came to see you there ? " asked Dibble, with a wistful 
look in his eyes. 

"Yes," Joland answered, smiling. 

" I'd like to ! But it won't do. They would natur- 
ally " 

T 
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"Nonsense, you don't know them, or you wouldn't 
think that/' said Joland, taking him by the arm and 
leading him gently along in the direction of the Crows' I 
Nest. " They'd never forgive me if I let you ga" 

" Well, if you are sure they won't mind," said Dibble, 
giving way in a reluctant but not ungracious manner, 
"I shall be glad, Mr Joland." 

"Hallo! Mrs Hemming told you my name, then." 

" No, she didn't even tell Dr ToUett ; but I found out 
for myself." 

"How?" 

" By reading the papers. I do that every day ; there 
isn't much else to do, you see. Well, I noticed the 
announcement of an M.P.'s illness in the 'Post' the 
day after you came to Arden Court, and when I saw 
you I put two and two together. I made sure who you 
were the first time I talked to you. That's why I im- 
plored you to take up the cause of the children." 

" Your words did not fall on deaf ears, my friend, and 
before many minutes I will make you known to another 
whom you have converted." 

The unexpected cordiality with which Lady Albinia 
received Mr Dibble set him completely at his ease, and 
he was soon sipping a cup of tea in the verandah on the 
best possible terms with himself and his companions. 
Much of his eccentricity of manner feU from him as he 
talked to his hostess, gazing from time to time in open 
but not obtrusive admiration at Lady Margaret. The 
sea air and the quiet life at Queenscliffe had brought 
back the colour to her cheeks and smoothed her fore- 
head, so that she was not only the picture of health but 
had a radiant expression of happiness, which gave her 
beauty a new charm. Her aunt also looked at her with 
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pride, and was neither surprised nor displeased at the 
impression the girl made upon their visitor. For was 
it not after all the highest testimonial to her own 
wisdom in letting Margaret obey the promptings of her 
heart, and in taking upon herself the responsibilty of a 
step which nothing short of success could have justified ? 
Joland, who had led the conversation up to Mr Dibble's 
pet subject, asked him casually if his studies enabled 
him to say how children were educated in Mars. 

"Oh yes! Do tell us," exclaimed Lady Margaret, 
who remembered what Mrs Hemming had told her 
about his curious fancies. 

"That small but interesting planet is such a long 
way oflF," said Dibble, with a twinkle in his eye, " that 
it is difficult to tell exactly how things are done 
there. But this is what I should imagine happens. At 
the approach of their long summer, innumerable open- 
air schools, or rather, playgrounds, are opened in 
the shady red-leaved groves which stretch out along 
the great waterways. From each village settlement — 
for the inhabitants have not committed the mistake 
of herding together in towns — the children stream out 
every morning to these schools and return at sunset 
to their homes. They go in high spirits and they 
come back without the least sign of fatigue, because 
they have not been called upon to perform any task 
that is not well within their power. Play, organised 
or spontaneous, occupies a much greater portion of 
the day than work, the aim of the teachers being to 
secure concentration by never overtiring their pupils. 
Consequently, the highest qualifications are required 
of those who undertake this honourable duty, so that 
the perceptive faculties of childhood may not be 
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blunted by inadequate tuition. In this way it is not 
uncommon for a Martian boy of five, who would, of 
course, be ten years old here, to have started upon 
the differential calculus." 

"I don't think many boys of ten do that in this 
world," said Joland. 

"Very few, perhaps," continued Dibble; "but more 
would, if they were not at once over and under taught." 

" You mean they have too long hours and not clever 
enough teachers ? " asked Lady Margaret. 

" Precisely ! " he answered, with a bow. " We compel 
the sons of rich men to play games when they are 
tired, and force the sons of poor men to work when 
they are hungry. No such mistake is made in Mars: 
there the lessons are short, while in the long hours 
of play the children are free to follow their own de- 
vices. Picture to yourself the boys building bridges 
over ravines, making model engines for miniature 
railways, or joining in some game with a live ball; 
the girls learning to dance, cut out frocks for their 
dolls and make sweetmeats, or playing in their own 
girlish fashion. Then their whole life for nearly four 
hundred days a perpetual picnic. Think of it; not 
to be taken into the country for one glorious day in 
the year, but to breathe the air of the woods all the 
summer through. And the strangest part of it is 
that it might quite as well be done in England!" 

As he said this he winked at Joland in so knowing 
a way that Lady Margaret went into a fit of laughter, 
and even her aunt could not restrain a smile. Lady 
Albinia, however, hastened to make amends for her 
niece's levity by saying that she heartily agreed with 
him, and that it was a shame nothing of the kind 
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had ever been attempted here. But in Mr Dibble's 
eyes Lady Margaret could do no wrong, and in spite 
of her merriment he felt that she was in sympathy 
with his ideas. 

As the summer wore on Margaret and Joland often 
walked into Southgate along the sea - shore, which 
was not crowded until one came within a few hundred 
yards of the massive stone pier on the northern side 
of the harbour. They delighted in watching the 
children paddle in the shallow water at low tide; 
and one August morning, as they leaned close to- 
gether against the parapet of the pier, lost in con- 
templation of the ever - changing scene below, they 
were joined by Lockie's father. "It's a pretty sight, 
isn't it?" he said; "but it makes one feel sad, all 
the same." 

" To think of the wretchedness of their lives ? " asked 
Lady Margaret. 

"Yes, and to see their wretched little bodies," 
answered the doctor. "Nine-tenths of these children 
are under-developed. Look at their knock knees, bow 
legs, and flat feet. Most of 'em come from the East 
End, you know, and have never been properly fed." 

"There's a sturdy-looking youngster!" cried Joland, 
pointing to a dark-skinned, bright-eyed boy with curly 
black hair, who was digging with all his might. 

"That's a young lion of the house of Judah," said 
the doctor. " The Jews are as careful of their children 
as they are of their money. Our own people, on the 
contrary, are improvident all round. That's why they 
have rickety children, when the little alien grows up 
straight - limbed and strong. It's strange that with 
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such an object-lesson before their eyes they learn 
nothing; strange that they do not take e^cample by 
the self-denial of those long-suffering people. But 
who can blame them, who bears in mind the joyless, 
soul - destroying monotony of their existence? They 
have, as a clever woman who has worked among 
them once said, only one anaesthetic which enables 
them to support the hideous operation of life — drink ! 
Forgive me, Lady Margaret, for drawing such a dark 
picture on so beautiful a day, but I know the interest 
you take in the poor. I've heard about your work 
among them from Canon Lampart, and I know that 
my friend here has done much already towards making 
their lives brighter." 

"But much remains to be done," said Joland; "so 
much that if a man will do what little he can, he 
must take up one task and stick to that till the time 
comes when he may work no more." 

"And if, when one's labours are over, one has 
made a single step in advance, one must be content," 
Dr Lockie added with a smile of approval, which em- 
braced Lady Margaret also. "The rest will follow 
of itself." 

.a.... .. 

Each in their own way they were preparing them- 
selves for the work they meant to share. While day 
after day Joland studied what the great thinkers have 
said about the nature of things and the limits of human 
intelligence, Margaret, unknown to him, was hard at 
work with a typewriting machine. She had written to 
Bronwyn Tolson congratulating her on her engagement, 
and asking her how she could teach herself to fill 
her place as Joland's secretary. Miss Tolson had 
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replied that she would not find typewriting at all 
difficult, and that she need not trouble about shorthand, 
which was rather a grind; for Mr Joland never 
dictated so fast that one could not take down what 
he said in long hand, with perhaps a few abbreviations. 
Believed of this bugbear, Margaret set to work with 
a will on the machine Miss Tolson had recommended to 
her; and, assisted by Lady Albinia, she was able in 
less than two months to produce a very presentable 
letter. She felt, too, that she only wanted practice 
and a little more exacting principal than her aunt 
to become a quite efficient secretary. Therefore, when 
Joland opened the subject of ways and means, after 
having gone into his accounts, which Lockie and Miss 
Tolson had kept in perfect order, she pointed out 
that for the future he would not have to pay any one to 
do his correspondence. But greatly as he was touched 
by this announcement, he insisted that he ought never- 
theless to resign his seat in the House, until he saw 
that if he did not give way to her in this she 
would think him ungrateful. Perhaps, too, he would be 
asked to resign when it was found that his views on 
certain matters had broadened; at any rate, for the 
present, he would not hurt her feelings by what would 
seem to her a want of confidence. Moreover, he no 
longer faced the future with that vague sense of 
apprehension which had haunted him before. He felt 
now that he must move forward fearlessly, without 
haste and without hesitation; he must prove himself 
worthy of the cause he had taken up, worthy of 
her who had placed her trust in him. 

Quite late in October they were walking one morning 
on the breakwater, after the wind had been blowing 
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a gale all night, when they noticed certain human 
derelicts scattered about along the water's edge. It 
seemed almost as though these strange creatures in 
their picturesque rags had been washed ashore by 
the still angry sea, for they were wet to the skin 
and darted backwards and forwards through the now 
advancing and now retiring waves utterly oblivious 
of the danger or discomfort of such a proceeding. 
A resident whose acquaintance Joland had formed 
meeting them, expledned that these men were searching 
for articles lost by the visitors during the summer, 
which a storm would chum up at a high tide. One 
marvellous old ragamuffin was reported to have found 
three watches in a single year, but keenly as he and 
his companions explored each ridge of sand, the moment 
the water ran back they were empty-handed that day. 
A policeman to whom Joland spoke after his friend had 
passed on threw grave doubt upon the alleged success of 
the treasure-seekers. He had never known them find 
anything of value, and had never, therefore, been obliged 
to assert the rights of the Crown. The class of people 
who frequented the sands at Southgate would, the officer 
thought, fairly dig the place up if they dropped sixpence 
— a remark which he quedified a moment later, without 
any verbal protest on Joland's part, by saying that it 
was a pleasure to meet a gentleman in these parts. 
Then, with a military salute, he took his departure, 
and Margaret and Joland were alone together again. 

"Jack," she said, looking up at him with a happy 
smile, "we have been more fortunate than these poor 
people." 

" Yes, dear," he replied, answering her thought ; " we 
have found a treasure here which is beyond price." 
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His arm stole about her waist and drew her towards 
him, so that once more her cheek rested against his, as 
they looked far out to sea over the heads of the busy 
throng below. No need for either to say what that 
treasure was, if indeed it could have been described in 
words. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Bkfors tho end of October the Crows' Nest was deserted. 
One morning under a stormy grey sky the hotel 
omnibus, borrowed for the occasion, had carried away 
Margaret, Lady Albinia, and the faithftd Merton, to- 
gether with a small mountain of luggage. 

Joland saw them off at Southgate for Aversham, 
which they were to reach in a leisurely fashion late that 
afternoon. The day before Margaret had paid a fare- 
well visit to Mrs Hemming, who had been over to 
Queenscli£fe to see her several times, and on whom she 
felt she must call before ' leaving the place altogether. 
The sight of Arden Court she knew would awaken 
painful memories, but she had boldly entered its gloomy 
avenues and melancholy, neglected grounds, in order to 
thank the matron once more for her kind thoughtful- 
ness during the anxious weeks Joland had passed there. 
And sad as the solitude of Mrs Hemming's life appeared 
to Margaret, it inspired her with courage to tace the 
task which she had made up her mind to share with 
her husband that was to be. Indeed, the matron went 
about her work so cheerfully and made so light of her 
duties, that she seemed quite unconscious of the atmo- 
sphere of despair with which she was surrounded. So 
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that Margaret left Arden Court admiring her even more 
than she pitied her. 

Joland no longer found contentment in gazing out to 
sea when Margaret had gone: the dark leafless woods, 
perched on the tall white cliffs ; the ribbed sand below, 
stretching down to the green foaming water's edge> 
everything in fact that he saw reminded him of her, and 
made his loneliness insupportable. But it was not only 
this sense of being, as it were, deserted that made him 
feel miserable. A doubt of a new kind had taken 
possession of him; a doubt which did not arise while 
Margaret was there to make all doubts seem treason, 
but which slowly formed itself in his mind from the 
moment she had left him. Not that he doubted her; 
she had given him her heart, and would not wiUingly 
take it back again. That much was certain. But 
thinking over the future in these solitary hours, he 
was faced by a hitherto unsuspected obstacle to their 
union, — a barrier which the joy of being with her had 
hidden from his view. Taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, was he justified, he asked himself, in 
seizing the happiness that appeared to be now within 
his grasp ? 

He remembered how he had felt like one who was 
standing on tiptoe to take down some beautiful piece of 
porcelain from a high shelf, and who looked about him 
for a footstool in order to bring it within his reach. 
But the support he counted upon had failed him, and he 
had fallen. Then a miracle had happened, so that when 
he had come to himself he was holding the longed-for 
object, unhurt, in his arms. His beloved had sought 
him out among the shades, to lead him back to life and 
lova Could he refuse a gift so freely given ? It would 
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be hard, and yet he must — cost what it might to both of 
them — if the doctors decided against him. 

Margaret knew, of course, the nature of his break- 
down, but she did not know the risk which marriage 
with one who had once lost his reason might involve. 
Would it be fair then to let her take this risk ? That 
must depend upon the answer the mental specialist gave 
when the history of the case had been put before him. 

As he strolled along a quiet inland lane one Sunday 
afternoon, Joland, for the hundredth time, weighed the 
chances of the great man's answer being favourable. 
There was not, he thought, any likelihood that his mind 
would give way again. At least he had no apprehension 
on that score himself. But, even so, all sources of 
danger were not removed. Marriage on his part might, 
nevertheless, be a cruel wrong done to those who came 
after him ; a crime against the race, which no one who 
loved children would commit with his eyes open, and 
which could not but be reckoned an act of unspeakable 
selfishness in him who was guilty of it. No, painful 
as it must be, he would seek out one who could, once 
and for all, set his mind at rest. He would entreat 
him to put friendship aside and say plainly whether 
he was to consider himself a free man or only a prisoner 
on parole. And whatever the verdict was he must abide 
by it. If he was told that he ought not to marry he must 
give Margaret up, though it were to break her heart. 
Even that was better than that she should share with 
him a lifelong remorse; for, sooner or later, the day 
must come when she would learn the bitter truth. 

Walking slower and slower as these questionings 
became more insistent, Joland had at last stopped 
altogether, and had for some time been leaning against 
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a gate at the corner of a big bare field. It was almost 
dusk when suddenly overhead he became aware of 
numberless rooks. They had risen from the stubble 
in which they had been gleaning, and were flying home 
with guttural cries of triumph to their nests in the 
carriage drive at Arden Court, where he had often of 
an evening seen them return. 

"Soon, perhaps, I shall want to go back there my- 
self!" he thought, as he watched their swerving but 
rapid flight towards the sombre, overhanging tops of 
the far-off ancient elms. Not till they were mere 
specks in the distance did he turn to go, and he had 
only gone a little way when whom should he see 
but the man who had been in his thoughts all that 
afternoon. 

"This is a strange coincidence," he said, shaking 
Glossop warmly by the hand. "I had just made up 
my mind to consult you. What on earth brought 
you down here?" 

"Well," said the doctor, with his accustomed funny 
little laugh, "I might say it was my new motor, but 
that would not be the whole truth. The fact is, I 
wanted to see some one in the neighbourhood, and as 
Lockie told me you were staying at Queensclifife, I 
thought I'd look you up.' 

" You know, of course, that- 

"We heard you were seriously ill, old chap, and I 
know Lockie was very anxious about you at one time. 
Glad to see you're all right again!" 

"Am I, though? I'm not so sure. Look here, 
Glossop! That's the very thing I want to consult 
you about. But first I must tell you exactly what 
has been the matter with me." 
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After some slight hesitation Joland described, in the 
fewest possible words, how he had on a sudden lost 
touch with the outside world ; and the specialist listened 
to him as attentively as though he had never heard 
anything about this attack before. At length, however, 
Glossop asked a question. ''Can you fix a time when 
you felt that you were beginning to regain consciousness 
of realities ? " 

''The first gleam of light came to me in rather a 
curious way," answered Joland, with an expression of 
surprise, as though the memory of some forgotten 
incident were coming back to him. "I thought I was 
at a meeting of the Illuminati, surrounded by our 
friends; their faces were graver than usual, but so 

full of sympathy And," he said, breaking oflF 

abruptly and looking straight at him, "I thought you 
spoke to me." 

" So I did," replied Glossop quietly. 

" You were there then ? The thing was not entirely 
a dream?" 

"I was there right enough, and as to the others — 
who can say? At any rate, they were with you in 
spirit." 

"But you must have known everything I've been 
telling you already," said Joland, with a slight accent 
of reproach in his voice. 

"Oh no, I didn't," cried Glossop, laughing again. 
"Besides, I wished to see it all from your point of 
view; that's one of the reasons why I motored all 
the way down from London. Another is, that I guessed 
you would want to consult me, and what you would 
want to consult me about. More than that, I believe, 
for once in a way, my advice will be followed. Now, 
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is that good enough for one of Tom Parham's stage 
doctors ? " 

''Much too good/' said Joland, beginning to smile 
himself. " No copy is ever equal to the original. You 
really think then that I shall be justified in marrying ? " 
" Perfectly ! " 

"Thanks, old man, thanks!" Joland exclaimed, and 
then turned his head away. 

"My dear chap," said Glossop, placing his hand on 
the other's shoulder, **if, after you recovered, I had 
seen the slightest reason why you ought not to marry, 
I should have got Lockie to drop out a pretty broad 
hint — a warning which you might have taken or not, 
but which would have relieved us of any further re- 
sponsibility. But I saw no reason then, and I see 
none now, why you should hesitate to do what I 
understand youVe set your heart on doing. There, 
there ! I know how much this means to one. Haven't 
I a dear wife of my own ? " 

They walked on in silence side by side till they 
came to the Bosary. There Joland faced towards the 
doctor, his eyes aglow with gratitude and sudden limit- 
less joy. It was the look, Glossop thought, which 
an innocent man might turn upon his judges when he 
has been declared not guilty. 

"Words cannot express what I feel," said Joland 
in a low voice, "but thank you again, Glossop." 

"Don't thank me, old chap! Thank your own 
constitution and the clean life you led up to the time 
of your breakdown — a breakdown which, by the way, 
might have occurred to any man who uses his brain. 
And I don't think you'll ever have a relapse, or suffer 
in any other way from this temporary failure. But 
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you won't be satisfied, I suppose, unless I explain the 
grounds on which my opinion is based." 

" I am quite satisfied to know that you hold it. To 
know more might awaken misgivings in the future." 

" You are wiser than most of my patients. Too much 
knowledge about ourselves is often a dangerous thing." 

Glossop stayed the night at the Eosary, and talked 
until a late hour with Joland about plays, pictures, 
and music, all of which things seemed to interest him 
far more than medicine. He did not indeed utter 
another syllable in the capacity of doctor until he was 
getting into his car next morning, when he told Joland 
that if he found the want of occupation tedious he 
might return to harness, as work in moderation would 
now be good for him. 

On the following day Joland was back again in 
Eyder Street. The of late not unusual autumn session 
had begun, and on his first appearance at Westminster 
he was overwhelmed with congratulations by friends 
on both sides of the House. Gordison, who was 
now "on the door," rushed out of the whips' room to 
shake his old comrade by the hand; Crawley quietly 
indicated that the seat beside him had been practically 
kept vacant ; and during a division the Prime Minister 
threaded his way through the crowd to him and said 
that he was glad to see him looking so well after his 
long illness. But perhaps the warmest, and certainly 
the most demonstrative, welcome which Joland received 
on his return was from the newly - elected Labour 
member. Sharpies came towards him in the inner 
lobby, his head thrown back and his hand outstretched, 
exclaiming in a husky voice, "This is a sight for sore 
eyes ! By gosh, I'm glad you've come back, Mr Joland. 
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You remember what you said about hoping you might 
meet me in this place." 

"Yes, perfectly," said Joland, holding his hand for 
a moment in a firm strong grip. 

" Well, sir," cried the other with an emphasis which 
robbed him of the aspirate, " believe me, 'arf the pleasure 
I 'ad in being sent 'ere was in looking forward to see 
you." 

Soon congratulations of another kind came pourii^ 
in, and there were whisperings in comers of a presenta- 
tion of plate to the member for the Cinderford division. 
For at last, owing chiefly to the stout advocacy of 
Lady Albinia, who had contrived in some inexplicable 
manner to remove the economie objections of her sister, 
Joland had received a formal letter from Lady Egla- 
mount sanctioning his engagement, and inviting him to 
come to Belmere for the week-end in a fortnight's time. 

So one Friday there appeared in * The Morning Post ' 
an announcement to the following effect : — 

" A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take 
place, between John Everard, son of the late John 
Joland, of the Close, Monkstone, and Lady Margaret 
de Mondfort, only daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of I^lamount." 

That evening at the November meeting of the 
lUuminati Joland was overwhelmed with good wishes. 
From His Magnificence down to the member who had 
joined in May, they all expressed their delight at 
having "Cicero" once more among them; and Canon 
Lampart invited as many of the order as could attend 
to Hinton St Lawrence, on a day not yet named, to 
see him perform a ceremony of more than usual im- 
portance. After dinner Lord Melrose broke through 

V 
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the usual procedure by calling upon the members to 
drink the health of one who had been absent on the 
last occasion, coupled with another in whom they would 
henceforth take a fraternal interest. This invitation 
was responded to with such heartiness on the part of 
the whole company that, when Joland rose to reply, 
for once words failed him. The flower-strewn, silver- 
laden board, the earnest, kindly faces round it, swam 
before his eyes; but more eloquent than any spoken 
thanks was the way in which he bowed to the president, 
and then, drawing himself up, smiled on the others. 
The few words in which, after a while, he told them 
of his gratitude were not ill-chosen, and he made no 
slight impression when he thanked the members for 
having, like some one else, taken him on trust. ''My 
task from to-day," he said, "shall be to justify that 
confidence." 

He understood now the indifference of the Illuminati 
to politics, which had often puzzled him in the past. 
They had devoted their lives to science or art, to the 
service of their fellow -men, and, above all, to that of 
those who would follow them. Naturally enough they 
looked upon the patchwork of Parliament as a make- 
shift, the ideals of its members as an illusion, their 
ambitions as a sublimated form of selfishness. They 
could have no sympathy with compromise and the best 
possible of several unsatisfactory alternatives, for they 
had found the true solution — an open secret to those 
who look for it with seeing eyes. Each of them, after 
his own fashion, was making a continuous effort for 
the welfare of the human race, not by pure speculation, 
but by present action; and they were reconciled to 
the fact that future advances in science would become 
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more and more the result of collective research. They 
had no thought of individual survival hereafter, or even 
of earning the gratitude of posterity, nor did they strive 
unduly to develop their personalities in life. If they 
were distinguished, then, it was almost in spite of 
themselves. Had he been able himself to rise to their 
level, so small a thing as being passed over for pro- 
motion would not have left him without hope; but 
their strong hands were held out to lift him up, and 
he felt, for the first time, the full force of their 
watchword: "From darkness, through fellowship, to 
the light." 

He went away that night with Glossop and Lockie, 
all three having squeezed into the electric brougham. 
Getting out at the corner of St James's Street, he stood 
with his hand on the carriage door for a moment and 
said — 

" If I didn't thank you chaps specially this evening, 
it wasn't because I'd forgotten what I owe you both, 
but because talk will not wipe out an obligation like 
mine. Lockie has told me all about the money, Glossop, 
and I know that in coming to see me down there you 
gave me what was infinitely more valuable — your time. 
Well, it's a fine thing to have two such pals, and if 
ever I — but, there, what need to say it ? Good-night." 

For once Glossop allowed his companion to tempt 
him up into the snug, book-lined, second-floor room. 

The specialist sent his carriage away, as he would 
walk home from Savile Kow; and settling down into 
a comfortable arm-chair, he made up his mind that, for 
this night only, the numerous letters he had to write 
to his country colleagues about the cases he had seen 
during the day should remain unwritten. 
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"My young friend/' he said, after he had puffed 
away for some time in silence at a newly-lighted cigar, 
" between us we have done such a good stroke that for 
this one evening we are entitled to take it easy. It is 
more than a year since I first saw signs that all was 
not well with Joland. Where there is continuous over- 
pressure, as you know, it's only a question of time when 
the breaking strain will be reached. And, you see, I 
was right in suspecting that Joland had a love affair on 
hand, which tended to increase rather than diminish 
this state of mental tension. Well, as nearly always 
happens, the waste products of hyperactivity brought 
about a nervous collapse. But in his case they were 
rapidly absorbed or eliminated, so that the mischievous 
effect of the poison was never very far-reaching. We 
may almost call it a 'self -cure,' and I'm inclined to 
think that it has given him immunity from any similar 
trouble." 

"Eeally!" 

" Yes ! It sounds rather like making a bit too sure 
about the future, but I am not going beyond facts I 
have myself repeatedly observed. You must come with 
me one day, Lockie, to a Home I am connected with, 
and see some cases I have under treatment now. We 
hope before long to be able to render young women, at 
any rate, immune against attacks of maniacal hysteria. 
Our results are not yet ripe for publication, but I fancy 
they might interest you all the same." 

" I'm quite certain they would, especially after what 
you say about Joland." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Glossop, "I am not overstating 
the case. Our friend's all right. I have watched him 
pretty closely to-night, and I believe that he is now in 
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a more stable mental condition than he has probably 
ever been before in the whole course of his life." 

" I am glad you think that," said Lockie, " and I may 
say it confirms my own observation." 

"I thought you'd agree with me," said the psycholo- 
gist, looking meditatively at the ash of his cigar. " You 
have, of course, noted the change in his expression. It 
has lost that trace of defiance it once had. At the same 
time his manner has grown more restful, though his 
mind is not less alert. He speaks with a warmth, an 
enthusiasm that is new to me ; and there is a strength 
of purpose behind his words which I have never been 
conscious of till now. You'll laugh at me for being so 
ready to make prophecies, but I feel somehow that our 
friend is going to surprise us." 

" I have always thought he would do something big 
when he found himself." 

" That's it ! And I'm convinced he has found himself 
at last. He almost said as much to-night. He has 
taken up a great cause^ and means to go through with 
it to the end. What that cause is I don't know any 
more than the man in the moon, but we shall see before 
long." 

Many days had not passed before Joland verified 
Glossop's prediction, by intervening in an unexpected 
fashion in a somewhat dull debate. A bill for the 
limitation of the hours of labour in mines came up for 
its second reading during the course of the next week, 
and the perennial arguments for and against the eight 
hours' day had been nearly exhausted when the member 
for the Cinderford division rose to address by no means 
crowded benches. He congratulated the Minister in 
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charge of the bill on introducing this old favourite to 
the notice of the House, and r^etted that the revival 
had not proved as attractive as could have been wished. 
Doubtless there were improvements in the measure since 
it had made its last abortive appearance, but he was 
inclined to think that the indifference displayed towards 
it was due to the fact that, with one important exception, 
the prescribed limit had already been obtained. To-day 
the only underground workers whose hours of labour 
were more than eight out of the twenty-four were lads 
of thirteen and upwards. The passage of this bill would 
therefore be solely for the benefit of the boys, who 
worked in two shifts, while the men worked in three. 
But why should a boy not work ten or eleven hours, 
when a grown man was only called upon to work six 
or seven? 

"These boys do not belong to Unions, they have no 
votes, and cannot bring their grievances to the notice of 
this House. Why, then, disturb existing arrangements 
which work out satisfactorily enough for those who are 
represented here? — the men! Well, for this reason 
perhaps, because to the boys belongs the future, and it 
is by their judgment that our acts must stand or fall in 
the days to come." 

Before resuming his seat he made a special appeal to 
the Labour-party to show conclusively that the master- 
key to all our thoughts, the motive force in all our 
undertakings, the mainspring of all our actions — was 
not selfishness. When he sat down faint murmurs of 
dissent mingled with the still fainter applause, and it 
was not until he saw the newspapers next morning that 
he was aware of having created a certain amount of 
sensation. Nearly all of them had reported him at 
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considerable length, and he was much amused to read 
the different headlines they had given to his speech. 
These varied from "Attack on the Labour Party" to 
"A Convert to Socialism," according to the politics 
of the paper in which they appeared. He was sur- 
prised to find also that one or two of the big dailies 
had devoted a leader to his championship of the boy- 
worker. But what gratified him even more was to get 
a note from Sir George Vicary in the afternoon, asking 
if he could contribute an article on the subject of child- 
labour to the December ' Eclectic.' He was pleased, 
too, when Gordison met him in the lobby and congratu- 
lated him on having said what every one felt was right, 
but hesitated to put into words for fear of being thought 
Utopian. Later on Sharpies drew him aside into a 
corner of the smoke-room in so mysterious a manner 
as to make him smile. 

"I want to ask you something, Mr Joland," he 
whispered diffidently. "I talked over what you said 
yesterday with Mrs Sharpies when I got 'ome, and 
she's set on meeting you herself. I wonder whether 
you would pay us a visit next Saturday and Sunday." 

" 111 come with the greatest pleasure," replied Joland, 
after glancing at the little engagement-book he carried 
in his pocket. 

In spite of a big men's dinner that Sir Godfrey 
Grandon got up in his honour on Friday, at which the 
ex-member proposed his health and said all sorts of 
kind things about him, Joland finished his article for 
'The Eclectic' on Saturday morning. The ground had 
been to some extent covered by the researches he had 
made into the housing question, and though he no 
longer had Miss Tolson to help him, he was able to 
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work with much greater facility than in the past He 
never seemed to be in a hurry, and yet got through 
his correspondence, including a long letter to Margaret 
every day, so quickly that he scarcely missed his clever 
secretary. 

To the astonishment of the officials at Charing Cross, 
the member for the Cinderf ord division took one of the 
local trains that afternoon. Sharpies was on the plat- 
form waiting for him when it stopped at St John's, and, 
having arranged with a porter to bring Joland's bag, 
they left the station together on foot. At no time of 
the year is the aspect of this suburb exhilarating, but 
on a dull autumn day there is something almost heart- 
rending about it. The unbroken sequence of rows of 
small houses, built back to back, produces an oppressive 
sense of monotony upon visitors to St John's. But in 
nothing is a man's strength of character more clearly 
shown than in the ease with which he rises superior to 
his surroundings. And in a moment Joland had thrown 
off the involuntary feeling which the first sight of this 
place, as they descended into it from the station, inspired. 
To Sharpies it had, of course, long since been endeared 
by familiarity, and he spoke with evident pride of the 
newly-built part, towards Blackheath, in which his eight- 
roomed villa was situated, as being " quite a neighbour- 
hood." Mrs Sharpies, a remarkably good-looking woman 
for her years, had also ceased to regret Sloane Street, 
where they had lived above the shop when her husband 
was in the boot trade. Between them they managed to 
make their guest more comfortable than he had often 
been in far larger houses. It was indeed some time 
before he discovered that they had no servants. A 
grown-up daughter, rather a pretty girl, it appeared, 
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lent a hand when she came home from the business 
where she was employed as a cashier, but the cooking 
and the bulk of the housework was done by Mrs Sharpies 
herself, with the occasional assistance of an able-bodied 
neighbour. This gave her very few spare moments, and 
at the same time kept her in perfect health. She was 
by no means an uneducated woman, but had, since her 
marriage, come by insensible degrees to accept her hus- 
band's judgment on most subjects. Joland was par- 
ticularly struck by the way in which she said of a book 
that had been much talked about of late : " Mr Sharpies 
doesn't approve of it." That settled the matter so far 
as she was concerned — no need for her to read it. What- 
ever Sam did or even thought was right in her eyes- 
Not that Sharpies was at all self-assertive in his home 
life, — off the platform he was a mild-mannered, rather 
melancholy man, who could nevertheless look at things 
from a humorous point of view. After dinner they 
went into the front room to smoke their pipes, while 
Mrs Sharpies cleared up. And only when Master 
Samuel, a bright -eyed boy of ten, had unwillingly 
retired to bed, protesting that he had not yet shown 
Joland all his drawings, did his father begin to talk. 

" Doesn't give one much of a chance," he said, point- 
ing to the door, which had just closed upon his son, with 
the stem of his pipe. " They used to tell me I was to 
be seen and not heard when I was his age." 

"Yes, that was the barbaric notion of those days," 
said Joland. "We have made some progress since 
then." 

"Not so much as we might have, if we'd all pulled 
together. Look at our party ! It's the devil against 
the tailors most of the time. We all want the same 
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thing ; but each of us wants it done in a different waj* 
I had a rare job the other day to secure the support of 
the I.L.P., being an S.DJF. man, and yet the issue was 
clear enough : it was a square fight between capital and 
labour. Then, even after a chap's returned, he finds 
undercurrents and intrigues in the House, just the 
same as outside. Now, what is more certain than that 
none of our fellows ought to take office until one of us 
is invited to form a Ministry ? " 

" What about a coalition ? " 

"Impossible without compromising our existence as 
a party. No, better keep aloof, and get what we want 
by putting pressure on the Government until our day 
comes. Won't come in our time, people say! But 
I'm not so sure of that, if we were to stick together, 
and if we had a leader." 

"Surely you have several." 

"Yes, that's the worst of it; and not one of 'em is 
capable of taking the supreme command. I often used 
to wonder why they gave well-born youngsters, with no 
military training, commissions in the army, but I think 
I see the reason for it now." 

While he was speaking, Sharpies had let his pipe go 
out, and he now leaned forward in order to emphasise 
the point he had been leading up. 

"It's all very well to say that no one who has not 
been a working man himself can represent labour, but 
only a gentleman can lead, and that's exactly what we 
haven't got in our ranks yet. Take a team of cricket 
professionals under one of their own kidney, and put 
them against ten others of equal ability captained by 
an amateur. Can anybody doubt which side would 
play the best uphill game. Well, Heaven knows, we 
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shall have a hard enough fight before we replace Mono- 
poly by Co-operation, and what I want to say to you, 
sir, is, if they should try to drive you out of your party, 
d — it all, come to us ! " 

Joland laughed pleasantly as, with a disclamatory 
wave of the hand, he said, "My dear Sharpies, your 
invitation is most flattering, but I don't fancy the 
Whips will ignore me yet awhile, though they may 
think me a tainted sheep. And it will be time enough 
to consider what I ought to do next when I am officially 
informed that my views make it impossible for me to 
represent a constituency any longer in the Liberal 
interests." 

"Ah," exclaimed his host, "they're too clever to do 
that, but they may make things unpleasant for you all 
the same ; and if they do, remember this, I'm not alone 
in what I said just now." 

On Sunday afternoon the two members of Parliament 
went for a long walk together, up through Lewisham 
and over the heath to Greenwich Park. They were 
returning by a slightly diflferent route when, to Joland's 
surprise, they overtook Miss Tolson walking with Mr 
Schnurbeck, while a little way ahead was an elderly 
man, who carried himself like a soldier, accompanied 
by two rather pretty schoolgirls. 

"I knew you lived in this part of the world, but I 
had no idea I should have the pleasure of seeing you," 
said Joland, after he had introduced Sharpies to Miss 
Tolson, who in turn had made him known to Schnurbeck. 

" Father will be glad ! " she replied. " He has wanted 
to meet you for such a long time." She called to him, 
and wheeling sharply round. Major Tolson and her 
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sisters joined the little group without delay. He fully 
bore out his daughter, saying that he had heard so 
much about Joland that he could not look upon him 
in the light of a stranger. He seemed almost hurt at 
Joland's declining to come back to tea and bring his 
friend with him; but the two younger girls secretly 
rejoiced, for they could not regard a man with a chin- 
beard and clean-shaved upper lip as a desirable guests 
on a day when their mother had risen from her couch 
as a signal mark of favour to Bronwyn's future husband. 
They were somewhat shocked, too, at the friendly way 
in which the millionaire chatted with the labour member 
as the two walked on together ; but they put it down 
to the fact of his being an American, and, like their 
elder sister, deficient in that refined social instinct 
which they had inherited from Mrs Tolson. 

"Marriages are in the air," said Schnurbeck, when 
Joland congratulated him on his great good fortune. 
"My daughter is only waiting till she can make up 
her mind which is the correct church to be married 
in, before she weds Mr de Mondfort. The reception 
afterwards is fixed already. Bel renounces the pomps 
and vanities in the Empire suite at the Atlantic, with 
the assistance of a blue Hungarian band. That's the 
nearest she can come to soldiers, you see/' 

He was such a cheerful, unafiected little man, thought 
Joland, as he descended the hill with Sharpies in the 
direction of St John's, that there really was no reason 
why Bronwyn Tolson shouldn't be happy as his wife. 
Some women have a genius for self-sacrifice, and it 
seemed quite possible that she might extract more solid 
satisfaction out of helping her family than she would 
have done from following the dictates of her heart. 



i 
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It is given to few to climb the heights and sound the 
depths of a great passion ; some indeed must be content 
to live out their lives without having known what it is 
to love and to be loved at all ; stilly it is much to have 
inspired sincere affection and a sense of mutual confi- 
dence, as love itself can lead to nothing better in the 

end, and yet ! No good to think of what might have 

been; for, even if, as he fancied, Lockie had admired 
this plain girl, seeing only the beauty of her mind, it 
was better perhaps that they should each go their own 
way. They both had their own particular tasks to 
perform, and neither was of that malleable nature 
which can find happiness outside the narrow circle of 
duty. 

A lecture at the Mechanics' Institute, Cinderford, on 
the following Friday, gave Joland his first public oppor- 
tunity of appearing before his constituents since the 
election. He had been invited to take the chair, though 
the meeting was avowedly of a non-political character, 
and he was almost unmanned by the outburst of en- 
thusiasm which greeted him when he rose to introduce 
a gentleman who was to deliver an illustrated address 
on the work of the reform committee in Macedonia. It 
sent a thrill of pleasure through his brain to feel that 
he retained his popularity with the electors, in spite of 
his not having been able to represent their interests for 
a whole session. He made his introductory remarks, 
however, as short as possible, and only when the lec- 
turer had concluded a graphic, if, like its accompanying 
lantern slides, somewhat highly coloured account of the 
sufferings of a Christian people at the hands of Moslem 
officialdom, did he yield to the unmistakable desire 
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which the audience expressed to hear a few wards from 
the member for the division. After thanking them 
for their forbearance to him daring his recent illness, 
he said he would like to bring to their notice a problem 
in the still nearer East, a problem which they had with 
them always : the condition of the poor in the east end 
of London, and especially of the children. This was 
not a party question ; it was not perhaps even a ques- 
tion with which Parliament could deal in its entirety 
at present. Before legislation can effect anything of 
value the people must be convinced of its necessity. 
" Well, my friends," he continued, " here is scope for a 
reform committee which, like charity, can b^in at 
home. I don't say for one moment that either reform 
or charity should end there, but I think sometimes we 
are a little too ready to start them both abroad. In 
this most urgent matter I fear we lag behind the Con- 
tinent, and require to follow rather than to lead. And 
for my own part, without abandoning any of the 
principles I have held hitherto, I mean for the future 
to do the utmost I can to help to form public opinion in 
this country. I want to see the children fed as well as 
educated, if need be, at the national expense. Because 
it is their plain right; and because, to put it on its 
lowest ground, it will be cheaper in the long run. I 
do not mean that we are to relieve the parents of their 
responsibility, but whenever they fail to discharge it> 
I say that, as the ultimate guardians of our greatest 
national asset, we must see that the coming generation 
is not starved." 

Never in the history of Cinderford had such a demon- 
stration been known as occurred at the end of this 
speech. Men jumped up on their chairs and shouted 
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themselves hoarse; ladies waved their handkerchiefs 
and then dabbed them into their eyes; boys put their 
fingers into their mouths and emitted siren-like whistles, 
which gave a shrill edge to the cheering that made the 
hearts of those who heard it throb. " These good people 
are not convinced individualists, and for once, at any 
rate, they have thrown political economy to the winds," 
thought Joland, as he left the hall and walked down 
the High Street, through the still cheering crowd which 
accompanied him to the very door of the County Hotel. 
" What was a matter of six or seven millions a-year to 
them, if trade were good ? " And the prevailing notion 
among Cinderford politicians at that moment was, that 
when their member married his lordship's daughter 
trade would be better than ever. " We shan't see any 
more cases of grocery from the stores then," said the 
out -going mayor, naming no one, but with marked 
intention. Though, even if this were so, he could not 
hope personally to have the honour of serving Lord 
Eglamount. 

Next day Joland went to Belmere, arriving half an 
hour before dinner. He was going almost as one of the 
family this time, but did not yet feel sufficiently at home 
with Lady Eglamount to risk a prolonged audience over 
the tea-table. He knew Lady Albinia was still staying 
there, because Margaret had told him so, and with her 
it was different. When talking to her he had often 
forgotten that she was not an ordinary mortal but the 
daughter of a duke. However, he had no cause for 
complaint in the warmth of his reception. Lord Egla- 
mount was genial as ever, and his wife much less 
absent-minded than usual. Margaret was charmingly 
shy, yet obviously overjoyed to see him, while Lady 
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Albinia made no secret of the regard in which she held 
him. 

Shortly after luncheon on Sunday Joland started for a 
walk with Margaret, and instinctively they went in the 
same direction they had taken the year before. Crossing 
the bridge of boats, they paused for a moment to gaze 
at the ripple which the wind made on the dark cold 
water below them. There was something in the aspect 
of the lake and the leafless trees beyond it that caused 
him to put his arm round her waist and draw her 
nearer to him. And thus they walked on, through the 
low-lying coverts and up over the downs, to the bench 
near Caesar's Camp, where they had sat last autumn 
and watched the mist rising from the valley below. For 
a little while they remained silent, full of the unwonted 
delight of being alone together again. At length, heav- 
ing a great sigh of content, he took a plain gold ring 
with a single big sapphire from his pocket " I wished 
to place this on your finger in this spot," he said, gently 
slipping it on to the third finger of her left hand. 

" What a lovely stone ! " she cried, holding her hand 
up so that the ring might catch the light. Then, im- 
pulsively throwing her arms about his neck, she lifted 
her face up to his. For ever so long his lips lingered 
on hers. But at last with an effort he raised his head 
and looked into her eyes. 

" My darling," he whispered, " it is for you to bring 
our long term of probation to an end." 

"Early next month," she said softly, her cheeks 
suffused with a sudden flood of colour ; and to cover 
her embarrassment she added, smiling, ''unless that is 
too soon." 

"Too soon!" he echoed. "Ah, Maggie, if you only 
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knew how desolate I've felt since I parted with you 
last." 

" I think I can guess, dear ; you see, I've been feeling 
rather lonely too." 

"Not so long ago," he said in a low voice, with 
a far-oflf look in his eyes, "I was filled with dread 
that I might never reach the goal I had set before 
myself. Then after a time I found out that this 
goal was not worth reaching, that the one prize 
worth having had been nearly within my grasp and 
that I had lost it. When you came to me in that 
garden yonder, Maggie, you did more than inspire me 
with new hope and higher ideals, you gave me a chance 
to live my life over again. Yet that is as nothing 
compared with the gift you will give me when Canon 
Lampart places your hand in mine at the altar in 
the church down there. Kneeling by your side on 
that day, I would have liked to feel that, just as I 
shall then share all your joys and sorrows, so I might 
share your simple unquestioning faith." 

" You do not ? " 

" I can't." 

" You will in time." 

"Perhaps! And I would not, for the world, have 
you think as I have come to think of late about a 
future life. It may well be that there is a peace 
which passeth all understanding, though, looked at 
in the cold light of reason, an eternity of punishment 
is not less incredible than an eternity of bliss. Still, 
if indeed there is no hereafter, that only makes my 
debt to you the greater." 

" Don't you believe any more in heaven, then ? " 

"Not in the ordinary conception of it, at any rate. 

X 
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It seems to me that in love we approach the infinite, 
while to sit for ever on a golden throne in endless 
ecstasy would be but a long - drawn - out extension 
of the finite. Love is the one point in our brief days 
at which they touch the circle of immortality. How 
else could poets have found love so all-important in 
the scheme of things? How else could it be that 
people have never tired of listening to their songs? 
Through love we live again in our children; or, if 
we have none of our own, dear, we can at least do 
something towards making the children of others happy, 
and so live for a little while in their memories. We 
will not ask for the praise of those who come after 
us, but be content to put the best we have into our 
work, and let that silence any who would speak ill 
of us when we are no more. We shall, of course, 
have to face many disappointments, but " 

"We will face them together," she cried in a tone 
of exultation. 

"Yes," he answered tenderly, looking down, at her 
with a bright smile, "that will make them ever so 
much easier to bear." 

Then, as she smiled back at him, he added, speaking 
in a quiet, dry way: "We shall be called serious, 
my darling, but that need not prevent us from having as 
much fun as anybody else. And, after all, no people 
are quite so solemn as those who refuse to take life 
seriously." 

THE END. 
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ADAMSON. 

The Development of Modem Philosophy. With other Lec- 
tures and Bssays. By Robkbt AbamboNi LL.I)., late Professor of Loglo in 
the University of Glasgow. Edited by Professor W. B. Boblbt, University of 
Cambridge. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, ISs. net. 

The Development of Greek Philosophy. Edited by Professor 

SoRLET and B. P. Habdie, M. A. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

AIRMAN. 

Manares and the Principles of Manuring. By C. M. Aikman, 

D.Se., F.B.S.B., Ac., formerly Professor of Ohemlatry, Glaagoir Veterinary 
OoUe^e, and Examiner in Chemistry, University of Glasgow, te. Second 
Impression. Grown 8vo, 68. 6d. 

Farmyard Mannre : Its Natnre, Composition, and Treatment. 

Grown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

ALISON. 

History of Europe. By Sir Abohibald Alison, Bart.. D.O.L. 
1. From the Commencement of the French Bevomtion to 

the Battle of Waterloo. 

LiBBABT Bditioh, 14 vols.. With Portraits. Demy 8vO| AlOf lOi. 
Anothbb Edition, in 80 vols, crown 8vo, £6. 
PsopuB's Bbitioh. 18 vols, crown 8vo, £8, lis. 

S. Oontinaation to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. 

LiBBABT Bdition, 8 vols. 8vo, £6, 78. 0d. 
Pbople's Edition, 8 vols, crown 8vo 84s. 

Epitome of Alison's History of Europe. Thirtieth Thou- 
sand, 78. 6d. 

Atlas to Alison's History of Europe. By A. Keith Johnston. 

LiBBABT Edition, demy 4to, £8, 8s. 
People's Edition, 8l8. 6d. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOB ENGLISH BEADEBS. Edited 

by Bey. W. Lucas Oollihs, M.A. Price Is. each net. For LUt c/ V6U. SMp. 2. 

ABMYTAGE. Maids of Honour. By A. J. Gbebn-Abmytaoe. 

Crown 8vo, IDs. 6d. net. 

ATKINSON. Local Government in Scotland. By Mabel 

Atkinson, M.A. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 58. net. 



William Blackwood & Sons, 



AYTOUN. 

Lays of the Soottiah Oayaliers, and olher Poems. By W. 

■pMO MD W oua* Attouh, D.aii., ProflBuor of BbAtorio ud BeUM-Letifirei in tht 
UniTvntty of Bdlnboigh. New BdHdon. feap. Sto. ta. 6d. 
Ohsap Bdriov. la. Oloth, 1b. 8d. 

An niostrated Edition of the Lays of the Scottish Oayaliers 

Wnm deilgBM by Sir Nokl Patom. Oheaper Bdition. Small 4tio, lOi. 04. 

BADEN - POWELL. BaUooning as a Sport. By Major B. 

Badbn-Powbll. With Ilhtstrations. Grown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net 

BARBOUR Thonshts from the Writings of R W. Babboub. 

Pott 8yo, limp iMtnar, Sg. 6d. net. 

"BARFLEXJR" Naval PoUcy. A Plea for the Study of War. 

By " Barfleur." Demy 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 

BARRINGTON. 

The King's Fool. By Michael Babbington. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, Bart 

A NoveL Grown 8yo, 60. 

BARTLETT. 

The Siege and Capitulation of Port Arthur. Second 

Impression. By B. Abbxkud Babtlstt. Demy Svo, 21s. net. 

Richard Langnome : The Story of a Socialist. Crown Svo, 6s. 
BELLESHEIM. History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. 

From the Introdnotion of Christianity to the Present Day. By Alphohb Bkl> 
LBSHSiM, D.D., Canon of Aix-1a-ChapeUe. Translated, with Notes and Additions, 
by D. Oswald Hrvm Blaib, O.S.B., Monk of Fort Angnstns. Cheap Bdition. 
Complete in 4 vols, demy Svo, with Maps. Price 81s. net. 

BLACK The Scots Churches in England. By Kennvfr 

Maclbod Black. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

BLACKBURN. 

A Burgher Quixote. By Douglas Blacebitbn, Author of 

* Frinsloo of Prinsloosdorp.' Second Impression. With Frontispiece. Grown 
8yo, 6s. 

Richard Hartley : Prospector. Crown Svo, 6s. 

BLACKWOOD. 

Annals of a Publishing House. William Blackwood and his 

Sons ; Their Magazine and Friends. By Mrs Oliphakt. With Fonr Portraits. 
Third Bdition. Demy Svo. Vols. I. and II. £2. 28. 

Annals of a Publishing House. Vol. m. John Blackwood. 

By his Daughter Mrs Blackwood Pobtbb. With 2 Portraits and View of Strath- 
tymm. Demy Svo, 21s. 

Blackwood's Magazine, from Commencement in 1817 to 

Jane 1908. Nos. 1 to 1112, forming 183 Volumes. 

Tales from Blackwood. First Series. Price One Shilling each 

in l^per Cover. Sold separately at all Bailway Bookstalls. 

lliey may also be haa bonnd in 12 vols., doth, 18s. Half calf, ri(flily gUt, 80b. 
Or the 12 yols. in tl, mzhnrflrhA. Sin. Half red morocco, 28s. 

Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty* 

four Shilling Parts. Handsomely bound in 12 voir, ^^oth, SOs. in leather baoL, 
roxbnrghe style, 87s. Cd. Half calf, gUti 62s. 6d. Half morocoot SSs. 



William Blackwood & Sons. 



BLACKWOOD. 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. Ck>mplete in Twelve 

Shilling Parts. HftndsomelT boand in 6 vols., cloth, 15s.; tnd in IS vols, doth, 
188. fhe 6 Tols. in roxborghe Sis. Half esli, S6s. Half moroooo, S8s. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport. From ' Blackwood^s Magazine. 

Uniform with ' Tales fn>m Blackwood.' In Twelys Parts, each inrloe Is. Hand- 
somely bonnd in 6 vols., doth, 15s. And in half calf, S5s. 

New Edncational Series. See separate Edueational Catalogue. 
New Uniform Series of Novels (Copjrright). 

Grown Sro, doth. Price 8s. 6d. each. Now ready :-- 



WBfDXBHOLU. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Thb Stobt of MABoniDxita By D. Btonar 

Mddmm. 
Miss Mabjobibanxb. By Mrs Oliji^ant. 
Thx Pbbpbtual Oubatb, and Th> kbotob 

By the Same. 
Salbm Ohapbl, and Tns Doozob's Family. 

By the Same. 
A SxHSirrvx Plakt. By B. D. Qeraid. 
IiADT Lbb's Widowhood. By General Sir 

B. B. Hamley. 
Katii Stbwabt, and other Stories. By Mrs 

Oliphant. 

VALBXiTlHBAKDRIsBBOTHBB. BythsSamS. 

SoHB AHD DAueHTEBB. By ths Buus. 



Mabmobmb. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Rbata. By B. D. Qeraid. 
BiOGAB MT NxiOBBOUB. By the Same. 
Thx Watkbs of Hbbouues. By the Same. 
Faib to Sxx. By L. W. M. Lodkharl 
MiHB IS Thihx. By the Same. 
DouBLXS ABD QuiTS. By the Same. 
Altioba Pbzo. By Laurence Oliphant. 
PiooADiLLT. By the Same. Withlllnstn* 

tions. 
Ladt Babt. By D. Gerard. 
Thx Blaoksmith OF VoB. By Paul Onshing. 
Mt Tbitiai. Lifb akd Misiobtuvb. By A 

Plain Woman. 
PooB NxLLiB. By the Same. 



Standard Novels. Uniform in size and binding. Each 

complete in one Volume. 



FLORIN 8EBIE8t lUastrated Boards. Bound in Oloth, Ss. Od. 



Tom Obimolx's Loo. By Michael Scott. 
Thx Obuisx of thx Mnwx. By the Same. 
Otbil Thobhton. By Captain Hamilton. 
AxvALB OF THX P4BISH. By Johu Gait. 
Thx PBOYOBTjftc By the Same. 
Sib Abdbxw Wtux. By the Same. 
Thx BxTAiifc By the Same. 
Miss Mollt. By Beatrice May Butt. 
BxoixALD Daltoh. By J. G. Lookhart. 



PxN OwxH. By Dean Hook. 

Adam Blaib. By J. G. Lodkharl. 

Ladt Lxx's Widowhood. By General Sir B. 

B. Hamley. 
Salxm Ohapxl. By Mrs 01i]>hant. 
Thx Pxbpxtual Oubatx. By the Same. 
Miss Mabjobebabks. By the Same. 
JoHV : A LoTe Story. By the Same. 



8H1LLIN0 8EBIB8t mustrated Ooyer. Bound in Cloth, Is. M. 



Thb Bxctob, and Thb Dootob's Family. 

By Mrs Oliphant. 
Thb Lifb of Maxsib Wauoh. By D. M. 

Moir 
PxNixsnilAB SoxNxs AMD Skxtchxs. By 

F. Hardman. 



SiB Fbixxlb Pumpbjji, Nightb at Mxss, 
ftc. 

Thx SUBALTBBM. 

LiFX Of THX Fab Wbbt. By G. F. Buxton. 
Valxbiusx a Boman Btorr, By J. G. 
Lodkhart. 



BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. A new Edition, 

with Autobiographical Introduetion by Sir Tbxodobx Mabtut, K.O.B. With 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Small quuto, 5s. net 

BOWHILL. Questions and Answers in the Theory and Prsbctioe 

of Military Topography. By M^Jor J. H. Bowhill. Crown 8to, 4s. 6d. net. 
Portfolio containuig 84 workmg plans and diaiprams, 8s. 6d. net. 

BREADALBANE. The High Tops of Black Mount. By The 

Mabohioxbss of Bbxadalbanb. Second Impression. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by OUto MaokioniiA. ShiOiCt dsiSLi^^su^bsX». 



Wilham Blackwood & Sons. 



BRUCE. In the Footsteps of Marco Polo. Being the Account of 

a JoomeT Overland from Simla to Pekin. By Major ^^bhcb DAUtrxPLB 
Bbugk. with lUoatratloxu. Demy Sro, Sis. net. 

BUOHAN. 

The Watcher by the Threshold, and other Tales. By John 

BucHAK. Second Imprearion. Orown 8to, ta. 

A Lodge in the Wilderness. Second Impression. Short demy 

8vo, te. 

BUBBIDQK 

Domestic Floricoltare, YHndow Ghutiening, and Floral Decora* 

tlona. Being Praotioal Direotlona for the Propagation, Ooltore, and Aixaagement 
of Plants and flowers as Domestie Ornaments. By F. W. BuBBiDOK^teoond 
Edition. Orown 8to, with nomerons Illastaations, Ts. 8d. 

BURTON. 

The History of Scotland: From Agricola's Invasion to the 

■ztinotion of the last JaooUte Insurrection. Br Jamr Hill Burton, D.O.L., 
Hlstoriographer-Boyal fbr Scotland Cheaper Bdition. In 8 toIs. Crown 8t0| 
Ss. Od. net each. Being issmed in Monthly yoltunes. 

The Book-Hnnter. A New Edition, with specially designed 

Title-page and Cover by Jossph Bbowv. Printed on antique laid paper. Post 
8vo, 8s. 8d. 

The Scot Abroad. Uniform with 'The Book-Hnnter.' PoBt 

8to, 8s. ed. 

BUTK 

The Roman Breviary : Reformed by Order of the Holy 

OBoamenleal Coondl of Irent ; Published by CMer of Pope Bt Pius V. ; and 
Beyised by Clement VIIL and Urban VIII. ; together with the Offices sinoe 
granted. Translated out of Latin into Bnglieh by John, Marqubbs of Bcttk, 
BLT. New Bdition, Revised and Bnlarged. In 4 vols, crown 8yo, and in 1 voL 
crown 4to. [In &i$ prtat. 

The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and Notes 

By Jomr, MABonnss of Bun, K.T. In paper cover, Ss. 6d. 

Sermones. Fratris Adaa. Ordinis Prsemonstratensis, Ssc 

Twenty-eight Discourses of Adam Scotus of Whithorn, Utiierto unpublished ; 
to which is added a Collection of Notes by the same, illustratiye of the rule of 
St Augustine. Edited, at the desire of the latejlf aaqxtsss of Bxttb, K.T., I1L.D., 
Ac, by Waltbr ds Qrat Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., of the British Museum, Ac. 
Royal 8yo, 25s. net. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Original MSS. formerly belonging 

to the Holy Office of the Inquisition in tae Canary Islands. Prepared under the 
direction of the late Marqktsss of Bims, K.T., LL.D., by Walter ds G-bat 
Birch, LL.D., F.S.A. S vols, royal Svo, £8, Ss. net. 

BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONSDALE. The Arms of the 

Royal and Parliamentary Burghs ol Scotland. By Johk, ICabqusss of Butk, 
K.T., J. B. N. Maophail, and H. W. Lonsdalx. Vfith 181 BngraTingi otk 
wooo, and U otihnc ILhulocat&ana. QtQiraL^\ic^&V^.iM^ 



WUltam Blackwood & Sons. 



BUTE. STEYSNSON, Ain> LONSDALK The Arms of the 

Baronial asd Polioe Bvrs^ of SootiancL By John, ICabquxss of Buia, K.T., 
J. H. SnvxxwQN, and H. W. Lohbdalb. With nameroaa lUnfltialdoos. Gxoim 
41ie, £8, 88. net. 

OAIBD. Sermons. By John Caibd, D.D., Principal of the 

Uniyeraity of Glasgow. BeTenteentih TlioiiMuid. Foap. 8to, 6a. 

OALDWELL. Schopenhaaer's System in its Philosophical Sig- 

nlflcanoe (the Bhaw Fellowahip Lectorea, 1898). By Professor William Cald- 
WKLL, D.Sc, M'Gill Universi^, MontreaL Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

CALLWELL. 

The Effect of Maritime Ck>mmand on Land Campaigns since 

Waterloo. By Ck>l. C. B. Oallwsll, O.B. With Flans. Post 8to, 6s. net. 

Tactics of To-day. , Sixth Impression. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance : Their Re- 
lations and Interdependence. Demy 8to, 15s. net. 

The Tactics of Home Defence. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

CAREY. 

Monsieur Martin : A Romance of the Great Northern War. 

By WTacoND Oabkt. Grown 8to, 68. 

"No. 101." Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 

tioni royal Syo, paper covers, 6d. 

CARLTLE. A History of Mediseval Political Theory in the 

West. By R. W. Carltls, O.I.B., Balliol College, Oxford ; and A. J. Cablylb, 
M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer (late Fellow) of University Goll^^, Oxford. In 8 
vols, demy Svo. VoL I.— A History of Politioal Theory from the Roman Lawyers 
of the Second Gentnry to the Political Writers of the Ninth. By A. J. Gabltlb. 
15s. net. 

CHESNET. The Dilemma. By General Sir Gsobge Chesnist, 

K.G.B. A New Bdition. Grown 8to, 8s. 

CHRISTIE. The Influence of Letters on the Scottish Reforma- 
tion. By Rev. George Ghristie, B.D. Grown Svo, 6s. net. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : being Forms of Worship issued 

by the Ghnich Berrloe Society. Seventh Bdition, earefolly revised. In 1 toL 
crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. ; Irench moroooo, 6s. Also in 8 vols, crown 8vo, 
doth, 4s. ; French morocco, 08. 6d. 

Daily Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer throaghoat 

the Week. Grown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Order of Divine Service for Children. Issned by the Church 

Service Bodety. With Scottish Hymnal. Gloth, 8d. 



8 William Blackwood & Sons. 

GLIFFOBD. 

Sallv : A Study ; and other Tales of the Outskirts. By HiroH 

OLnrroBDi O.ILG. Grown Svo, 6s. 

Bush - Whsbcking, and other Sketches. Seeond Impression. 

Grown Sro, 6s. 

GLODD. Thookas Henry Huxlev. <* Modem English Writers." 

Bj Bdward Olodd. Grown 8yo, Ss. od. 

CLOUSTON. 

The Lunatic at Larga By J. Stores Clouston. Ninth 

Impression. Grown 8yo, 68. Ghsap Bditioh, royal 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 

Count Bunker: Being a Sequel to *The Lunatic at Large.' 

Third Impression. Grown 8yo, 6s. Cheap Edition, royal Svo, papers covers, 6d. 

The Adyentures of M. D'Haricot. Third Impression. Crown 

8to, 6s. Ghsap Edition, royal Svo, paper cover, 6d. 

Our Lady's Inn. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Gkumiscath. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CONBAD. 

Lord Jim. A Tale. By Joseph Conbad, Author of 'The 

Nigger of the Narcissus,' 'An Ontoast of the Islands,' 'Tales of Unrest^' ftc 
Second Impression. Grown Svo, 6s. 

Youth : A Narrative ; and Two other Stories. Second Im- 
pression. Grown Svo, 6s. 

COOPER Liturgy of 1637, commonly called Laud's Liturgy. 

Edited by the Bev. Professor Goopxr, D.D., Glasgow. Grown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

COBNFOBD. R L. Stevenson. "Modem English Writers." 

By L. Gopx GoBNFOBD. Second Edition. Grown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

COUNTY HISTOBIES OF SCOTLAND. In demy Svo vol- 

omes of about 860 pp. each. With Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Fife and Kinross. By iBNSAS J. G. Magbjlt, LL.D., Sheriff 

of these Goonties. 

Dumfries and Galloway. By Sir Hebbebt Maxwell, Bart., 

M.P. Second Edition. 

Moray and Nairn. By Chables RkMPiNi, LL.D., Sheriff 

of fromfHes and Galloway. 

Inverness. By J. Camebon Lees, D.D. 

Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles. By Sir Geobge Douglas, 

Burt. 

Aberdeen and Banff. By William Watt, Editor of Aberdeen 

' Daily Free Press.' 

Perth and Clackmannan. By Hov^ Chisholic, M. A., Advocate. 



CRAIK. A Century of Scottish History. From the Days before 

the '45 to those ^thin living Memory. By Sir Hsnrt Gkaik, K.G.B., M.A. 
(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). 8 vols, demy Svo, 80s. net. 



William Blackwood & Sons. 



CRAWFORD. Saracinesca. By F. Masion Grawvobd, ABthor 

ot * Mr InMi,' ftCt fto. Orown 8to, 8a. 6d. Also at 6d. 

CROSS. 

Impressions of Dante and of the New World. By J. W. Ckobs. 

Post 8to, 68. 

The Rake's Progress in Finance. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

CUMMING. 

Memories. By C F. Gordon Cttmming. Demy 8vo. lUiur- 

trated, SOs net. 

At Home in Fiji. Post 8vo. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
A Lady's Craise in a French Man -of -War. Post 8vo. Illus- 

trateoL Gheap Edition, (to. 

Fire-Foantains. 2 vols, post 8yo. Illustrated, 25s. 

Granite Crags. Post 8yo. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

Wanderings in China. Small post 8yo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

DAVIS. " When Half -Gods Go." By Jessie Ainsworth Davis. 

Second Impression. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

DE HAVEN. The Scarlet Cloak. By Audrey de Haven. 

Grown 8to, 6s. 

DESCAKTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of 

Philosophy of Descartes. Translated from the original French and Latin. 
With a new Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Gattesian Phil- 
osophy. By Professor Veitch, LL.D. Fourteenth Edition. Grown 8vo, 6b. 6d. 

DIVEK. 

Captain Desmond, V.C By Maud Diver. Sixth Impression. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Great Amulet. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DODDS AND MACPHERSON, The Licensing Acts (Scotland) 

Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1908. Annotated by Mr J. M. Dodds, G.B., 
of the Scottish Office; Joint-Editor of the 'Parish Gooncil Gnide for Scotland,' 
and Mr Ewan Macphkbson, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Advocate. 
In 1 voL crown 8yo, 58. net. 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of John Staart Mill. By Chablbs Douglas, 

M.A., D.Se., late Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Aasistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Bd^lmrgh. Post 8vo, 60. net. 

John Stuart Mill : A Stady of his Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 

48. 8d. net. 

ECCOTT. 

Fortune's Castaway. By W. J. Eooott. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

His Indolence of Arras. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hearth of Hutton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Bed Neighbour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Wilbrnm Blackwood & Sons. 



BLIOT 

The New Popular Edition of George Eliot's Works, with 

Photogrmvore TrontispiMe to each Volome, from Drawings by WiBiaBi 
Hath««elL R.I., Bdgar Bimdy, B.I., Byam Shaw, R.I., A. A. Van Anvoojr, 
Maurice QreJtfciihagen, Olaade A. Bheppenon, RI., B. J. SuUi'van, and Max 
Oowper. Bach Work complete in One Volume. Handaomely bound, gilt top. 
ta. 6d. net. Ten Volomes in alL 



AnAM BlDB. 

Bomnn or Olmiioal Lm. 
Tnn Mill cm tkx Flobb. 
Tnux Hm.t, thu Radical. 
Middlbmabob. 



BiLAB MABran; Bbothbb Jacob; Tbb 
LiiTBD Vbii* 

ROMOLA. 

Davikl Dbbonda. 
Tbb SPABiaH Qtpit; Jubal. 
BssATB ; Tbbokblastiw Sucb. 

Qeorge Eliot's Lif a With Portrait and other IllBBtrationB. 

New Bdltlon, in one Toluine. Grown 8?o, 78. 6d. 

Life and Wwks of Qeorge Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 yol- 

umea, doth, limp, gUt top, Si. net per volume ; leather, limp, gttt top, Sa. 6d. net 
per vohune; leather gUt top^ with bocdE-maricer, 8b. net per ydume. 



Adam Bbdb. 8S9 pp. 
Thb Mill ob thb Flobb. 8S8 pp. 
Fblxx Holt, tbb Radical. 718 pp. 
ROMOLA. 900 pp. 

BcBHBB OF Clbbical Litb. 684 pp. 
SiLAB Mabhbb; Bbothbb Jaoob; 
Ldtbd Vba. 680 pp. 



Mmra.BifAiioH. S Tobk 664 and 680 pp. 
Damibl Dxbobda. S toIb. 616 and 

686 pp. 
Tbb Spanibh Otpbt; Jubal 
Thbophbabtub Such. 
S TolB., 6S6 and 680 pp. 

Works of Qeorge Eliot (Standard Edition). SI Yolfunes, 

oown 8to. In budoam cloth, gilt topi 1b. 6d. per toL \ or In roztmrgfas 
binding, 8a. 6d. per vol. 

Adam Bbdb. 8 toIb.— Tbb Mill ob tbb Flobb. 8 toIb.— Fblge Hoia, thb 
Radical. S toIb.— Romola. 8 toIb.— Sobhbb of Olbbioal Lifb. S Tola.— 
MmDLBXABOH. 8 voIb.— Dabibl Dbbobda. 8 TolB.— 4iLAB Mabhbb. 1 toL 
—Jubal. 1 toL— Thb Bfabuh Gtpbt. 1 voL— Ebsatb. 1 toL— Thbophbab- 
TUB Such. 1 vol. 

Life and Works of Qeorge Eliot (Cabinet Edition). S4 

TolnmeB, crown 8yo, inrice £6. Also to be had handaomely bound in half and toU 
call The Volumea are sold separately, bound in doth, i»ice 6b. ead^ 

Novels by Qeorge Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition. In new 

unlfonn binding, price 8b. 6d. eadi. 

Silas Mabhbb; Thb Liftbd '9miL\ 

Bbothbb Jaoob. 
Middlbmaboh. 
Dajobl Dbbobda. 



Adam Bbdb. 

Thb Mill on thb Flobb. 

SCBHBB OF OLBBICAL LiFB. 
ROMOLA. 

Fblix Holt, thb Radical. 



Essays. New Edition. Crown Svo, 5b. 

Impressions of Theophrastms Snch. New Edition. Crown 

8yo, 6b. 

The Spanish Qypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Legend of Jnbal, and other Poemn, Old and New. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Silas Mamer. New Edition, with Illustrations by Reginald 

Birch. Oown Svo, Is. 6d. net. Cheap BditiMi, 88. 6d. <^eap Edition, 
royal Svo, paper covor, price 6d. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Cheap Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edi- 
tion, with 80 UlBstratilons by H. B. Millar, crown 8to, 28. ; paper eovera, Is. 
C^eap Edition, royal 8to, in paper coyer, price 6d. 

Felix Bok. C9Map Edition, fioyal SvOi m paper coiner, 6d. 
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ELIOT. 

Adam Bede. Cheap Edition, royal 8vo, in paper cover, price 

6d. New Edition, crown 8yo, paper cover, Is.; erown 8vo, with Illiutaiti<»ii, 
dol^. Se 

The Mill on the Floss. Cheap Edition, royal 8vo, in paper 

cover, price 6d. New Bditton, pKger oovert, Is. ; cloth, Ss. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Versa Selected 

from the Works of Gsobob Bliot. New Edition, feap. 8to, 8s. 0d. 

ELLIS. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Bbth Elus. Crown 8to, 6s. 

Madame, Will You Walk ? Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Blind Mouths. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Moon of Bath. Fourtn Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ELTON. The Augustan Ages. " Periods- of European Litera- 
ture." By OLiysB Blton, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University 
College, LiverpooL Orown Svo, 6s. net. 

EVERARD. History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Qub, St 

Andrews. By H. B. 0. Bvxrard. With Bight Golonred Portraits, and many 
other Unique lilnstrations. Crown 4tO| 21s. net. 

FAiULE. A History of Wireless Telegraphy. Including some 

Bare-wire Proposals for Sabaqneoas Telegrapiis. By J. J. Fabix, Member of the 
Institntion of Electrical Bngineers. London, and of the Bod^t^ Internationale 
des Electriciens, Paris; AnthcMr of *A ffistory of Electric Telegraphy, to tflit 
Tear 1887,' ^o. With ulnstrations. Third Bdition, Bevised. Orown Svo, te. 

FERGUSSON. Scots Poems. By Robert Febousson. With 

Photogravure Portrait Pott 8vo, gilt top, boimd in doth, Is. net; leather, 
Is. 6d. net. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Remains. Crown 8yo, 14s. 

FLINT. 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By Bobkbt Fluit, D.D., LL.D., Corresponding Member 
of the Institate of France, Hon. Member of the Royal Sodety of Palermo, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Edinburgh, Ac, 12s. 6d. net 

Studies on Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects. 7s. 6d. net. 
Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Switieiland. 8vo, 21b. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Tenth Edition, 

Bevised. Orown Svo, 7s. (kL 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 10s. 0d. 

Sermons and Addresses. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs Oliphant. Price Is. each net. For Lift a/ VoIwhm, sm fMipt S. 

FORREST. 

History of the Indian Mutiny. By G. W. Fobbbst, CLE. 

BZ'Inreetor of Becords, Govormnent of India. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 88b. net. 

Sepoy Gen^rak: Wellington to Roberts. With PiMrtraits. 

Grown 8vo, 6a. 
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FORSTER 

Where Angels Fear to Tread. By R M. Fobster. Crown 

8yo, 66. 

The Longest Journey. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOXJLIS. 

Erchie: My Droll Friend. By Hugh Foums. Paper 

ooven, 6€L ; cloth, Is. 6d. net 

The Vital Spark. Illustrated. Is. net 

FRASEB. 

PhiloBophy of Theion. Being the Qifford Lectures delivered 

before the UniTersity of Bdinbiui^ in 1894-96. By Aubxavdib Oaxpbbll 
FnABOt, D.G.L. Oxlbrd; Bmeritna Professor of Lode tnd Metsphysles in 
the Uniyersity of Bdinborgh. Second Bdition, Beylsed. Post Sro. 6s. 6d. net. 

Biographia Fhilosophica. In 1 vol. demy 8yo, 66. net. 
FRASEB. The Marches of Hindustan : The Record of a Journey 

in Thibet, Trans- Himalayan India, Cliinese Turkestan, Bnssian Torkestan, and 
Persia. By David Fbaseb. With Illnstrations, Maps, and Sketches. Demy 
8to, £1, Is. net. 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH HOMES. Third Im- 

pression. Orown Syo, limp doth, 2s. 6d. Also in limp leatiier, 8s. 

FULTON. The Sovereignty of the Sea. An Historical Account 

of the Claims to the exclnsive Dominion of the British Seas and of the BtoIu- 
tion of the Territorial Waters, with special reference to the Bights of Fishing. 
By T. Wkmtss Fulton, M.D., F.B.S.E. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. [In (Ae j/rtti, 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Fubliahed 

for use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. 1. Lam typs» 



dotdi, red edges, 2s. 6d.; French morooco, 4s. S. Bourgeois type, limp doth, Is.; 

ipareil type, dotdi, red edges, 6d.; French 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 8d. 5. Sunday-Scihool Edition, paper ooTers, Id., 



French morocco, 2s. 8. Nonpareil type, dotdi, red edges, 6d.; Frencih moacooeo, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 8d. 5. Sunday-Sdiool Edition, paper ooTers, Id., 
doth, 2d. No. 1. bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French mocoeoo, 8b. 



eiotn, 2a. »o. i, bouna witn tne rsauns ana f arapnrases, jnrencn mocoeoo, i 
Nc. 2, bound witn the Psalms and Parap irases, dotn, 8s.; French moroooo, 8s 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

E^iiecial Committee of the General Assembly of the Ghurdi of Scoitland. Bntirdy 
New Bdition, Bevised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8yo, red edges, Is. 6d. net. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 

Prayers. New Edition. Authorised by the General Assembly of the Cnraioh of 
Scotland. Fcap. 8vo, red edges Is. net. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

to Devotion. 16mo, doth limp, 6d. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Affixing to Bibles. Prepared 

by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

Prayers for Soldiers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids to 

Devotion. Seventieth Thousand. 16mo, doth limp. 2d. net. 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher-Folk. Prepared and Published 

by Instruction of the General Assembly of the Ohurch of Scotland. Fcap. 8yo, Is. 
net 
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GERARD. 

Reata: What's in a Nama By £L D. Qbkabd. Oheap 

Bdltdon. Oiown Sro, 8a. M. 

Beggar my Neighbour. Oheap Edition. Grown 8yo, 8b. 6d. 
The Waters of Hercules. Qieap Edition. Crown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 
A Sensitive Plant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

GERARD. 

Honour's Glassv Bubble. By E. Qebabd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Foreigner. An Anglo-Qerman Study. Crown Svo, 6s.i 

GERARD. 

One Tear. By Dobothea Gebabd (Madame Longard de 

Longgarde). Crown Svo, (ta. 

The Impediment. Crown Svo, 68. 

A Spotless Reputation. Third Edition. Grown Svo, 6b. 

The Wrong Man. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6b. 

Lady Baby. Cheap Edition. Grown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

Reeha. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

A Forgotten Sin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GIBBON. 

Souls in Bondage. By Peboeyal Gibbon. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

Cheap Edition, royal Svo, paper cover, dd. 

The Vrouw Grobelaar's Leading Cases. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GILL. The CHCI3- Problem. By Richabd Gill. 2 vols, crown 

8vo, 5s. net each. 

GILLANDERS. Forest Entomology. By A. T. Gillandebs, 

F.E.S. With niostrations. Crown Svo, 15s. net. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. BaUads and Poems. By Mem- 

BKB8 OF THB GLASGOW Ballad Club. Third Series. Crown 8va, 7s. 6d. net. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By Rev. G. R Gleio. Feap. 8vo, 

Is. net. 

GRAHAM. 

Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and lUegal Practices) 

Act, 1890. With Analyids, Belative Act of Sederant, Appendix containing the 
Corrapt Practices Acts of 1888 and 1885, and Copious Index. By J. Bdwabb 
Qraham, Advocate. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A Manual of the Acts relating to Education in Scotland. 

(Founded on that of tide late Mr Craig Sellar.) Demy 8vo, 18s. 

GRAHAM AND PATERSON. True Romances of Scotland. By 

E. Maxtovib Graham and E. Patebson. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

GRAND. 

A Domestic Experiment. By Sabah Gbanb, Author of 

' The Heavenly Twins,' ' Ideala : A Study firom Life.' Crown 8to, 6«. 

Singularly Deluded. Crown Svo, 6b. 

GREY. Poems. By Dulcibella Ethel Gbby. With a Prefa- 
tory Note by H. CSiolmondeley Fennell. Demy Svo. Vellum, 128. 6d. net ; half 
vellum, 7s. 6d. net. 
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QBiraL 

In Furthest Ind. The Narratiye of Mr-EDWABD Oabltov of 

■Dawtthar, in tha Ooontv of Northftrnptaii, and lata o( tha HoooozaUa Baat India 
Ooinpanj'8 8arTlea,Gantianan. Wrola by nia own band in tha yaar of gnusa 1097. 
■ditad, with a. ftw Bzplanatorj Notea. By BrDmr 0. Qbub. Poat 8yo, te. 

Hii ExoelleQcys English Qoyemeas. lliird ImpreBsion. Or. 
An Uncrowned King : A Bomanoe of High Politioa. Third 

Imptaiaion. Grown Sro, te. 

Peaoe with Honour. Third Impression. Grown 8yo, 6s. 

A Crowned Queen: The Bomanoe of a Minister of State. 

niird Impraaaion. Grown Sro, 6a. 

Like Another Helen. Second Impression. Grown 8vo, 68. 
The Kings of the East : A Romance of the near Future. 

Saeood Impraaaion. Grown Sro, Oa. 

The Warden of the Marches, lliird Impression. Grown 

8vo, ta. Oheap Edition, paper cover, 6d. 

The Prince of the Captivity. Second Impression. Grown 

8to, 6a. 

The Advanced-Guard. Third Impression. Grown Svo, 6s. 
The Great Proconsul: The Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, 

formerly in the fkmily of the Hon. Wanren Haatlnga, Eaqnixe, lata OoTemor- 
Qeneral of India. Grown 8vo« 6a. 

The Heir. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Power of the Keys. With Illustrations by A. Peabcb. 

Third Impreasion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Demy Svo, 

6a. net. 

GKIEIISON. The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 

(Periods of European Literature.) By Professor H. J. C. Obikbsoh. Grown 
Svo, 58. ne^. 

GRIFFIN. 

Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift By E. Ageititna Griffin. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

A Servant of the King. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMLEY. 

The Operations of War Explained and ninstrated. By 

Oeneral Sir Bdwabd Bnnon Hamlht, K.G.B., K.O.ILO. Second Edition of 
Fifth Edition. With Maps and Plans. 4to, SOa. Also in S parts: Part I., 
lOs. 6d.; Part II., 21b. 

A New Edition, brought up to the latest requirements. By 

Golonel L. E. Kioobll. 4to, with Maps and Plans, 80s. 

niomas Carlyle: An Essay. Second Edition. Grown Syo, 

lB.6d. 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, Ss. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. JNow Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Our Poor Helations. A Philozoic Essay. With Blustrationa, 

Ohiefly by Ernest Qriaet. Grown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

HANNAY. The Later Renaissance. " Periods of European 

Litaratnze.** By Datxd Havhat. Grown Svo, 6a. nat. 
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HARRADEN. 

ShijM that Pasa in the Night. By Bbatbigi Habsadxet. 

uhurfnted Bdition. Orown 8to, 8s. 6d. 

The Fowler. Illustrated Edition. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. Cheap 

Bditdon, paper eoy«r, 6d. 

In Varying Moods: Short Stories. Illastrated Edition. 

Orown 8to, ta. Cd. 

ITntdd Tales of the Past. With 40 niBstrations by H. R Millar. 

Square erown 8to, gUt top^ 6b. net. 

Katharine Frensham. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 

paper ooyer, 6d. 

HABTLET. Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon-Rod. By 

GiLTBiD W. Habtlxt. With ntunerone Illastrations in photograTitre and hau* 
tone firom drawingi by G-. B. Lodob and others. Demy Svo, 68. net. 

HAY. " Pip." By Ian Hay. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
HATLLAR. Nepenthes. By Flossnob Hayllab. Second 

Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HEMANS. 

Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 

HENDERSON. The Toung Estate Manager's Guide. By 

BioRABD HxHDBBsON, Member (by Bzamination) of the Boyal Agriooltoral 
Bodety of Bngland, the HighJand and Agricoitoral Sooletr of Scotland, and 
the Smreyors' Instltntion. With an Introduction by ft. Patrick Wrl^t, 
F.&S.B., Professor of Ajnleultnre, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
OoUege. With Plans and Diagrams. Orown 8to, 6s. 



HENDERSON. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. By Sir 

Waivtib Scott. A New Bdition. Bdited by T. F. Henderson, Author of *A 
History of Scottish Vemscnlar Literature.' With a New Portrait of Sir Walter 
Seott. In 4 vols., demy Svo, £S, 2s. net. 

HERFORD. Browning (Modem English Writers). By Prof essor 

HxBFOBD. Grown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

HERKLESS and HANNAY. 

The Coll^ of St Leonard's. By Professor Hbbeless and 

BoBOBT KxBB Hamnat. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Archbishops of St Andrews. Vol. I. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and Rules. New Edition. 

Fcap. Svo, Is. 

HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Ghnrch of Scotland 

and Members of the Ohureh Servioe Bodety. Second Bdition. feap. Svo, Ss. 

HOPE. A History of the 1900 Parliament. ByJjAMBS F. Hopb. 

In two volumes. VoL I. ready. Grown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

HUME. The Globular Jottings of Griselda. By E. Douglas 

Hum K. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 10s. net 
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HUME. Dialogues oonoeming Natural Eeligion. By ] 

Hum. Beprmted, with aa Introdiiotion l»7 Bbuck M^Bwaw, D.IliiL 



David 

Grown 
8to, 8a. 6d. nel. 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horacob G. 

HuTOHonoK. Twelfth BdHdon, BoTlaed. Fcap. 8to, doth, li. 

HX7TT0N. Italy and the Italians. By Edwasd Hurroir. With 

niuftntions. Second Bdition. Large crown 8vo, 6b. 



IDDESLEIGH. Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford North- 

oote, flnt Barl of Iddeeleigfa. aj Ahdbsw Laws. With Three P m t Mlte aad a 
View of Pfnea. Iliird Bditton. S Tola. poet Sto, Bit. Sd. 

FOPULAB Bditiov. With Portrait and View of Fynee. Poet 8to, 81. 6d. 

INNES. 

Free Church Union Case. Judgment of the House of Lords. 

With Introduction by A. Taylor Lnm, LL.D. Demy 8to, Is. net. 

The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Rela- 
tione of Churchee in Scotland, Bstablished and not Bstabliahed, to the OIyU Law. 
Demy 8yo, lOe. net. 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

On the Heels of De Wet. By Thb Intkllioekob Ofugeb. 

Sixth ImTOension. Grown Svo, 68. Cheap BdiUon royal 8to, paper oovor, 6d. 

The Boy Galloper. With Illustrations. In 1 voL or. Syo, 6s. 
The Yellow War. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, paper 

cover, 6d. 

A Subaltern of Horse. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
IRONS. The Psychology of Ethics. By Dayid Ibokb, M.A., 

Fh.D. Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College, Penn. Crewn 8yo, 5b. net. 



JAMES. William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From 

Letters, Diaries, and Recollections. By Hknbt Jamks. With S Portraits. In 
two vols, post 8yo, 24s. net. 

JAMES. 

Modem Strategy. By Lieut.-Col. Waltbb H. Jaicbs, PJS.C, 

late B.B. With 6 Maps. Second Bdition, thoroughly revised and boronght 
up to date. Royal 8yo, 16s. net. 

The Campaign of 1815, chiefly in Flanders. With Maps 

and Plans. Demy Svo, 16s. net. 

The Development of Tactics from 1*740 to the Present Day. 

Demy Svo. [In the 



JOHNSTON. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. An entirely New 

Bdltlon from the Edition by Sir Chaklss A. CAmnoN, M.D., F.B.C.S.L te. 
Revised and bronght down to date bv C. M. AncxAV, M.A., RSe., F.BJLB., 
Professor of Chemintrv, Glasgow Veterinary College. 17th Bdltlon. Grown 8vo, 
fin. 6d. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Bdition by Sir Ohakt.to A. Oamkboh. Revised and Inlaiged 
by C. M. AiKicAM M.A &c 06th Thonsand. With nnmenraa mostratMM. ^ 
Grown Bvt>, la. JC 
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JOHNSTON. Agrioaltmral Holdings (Scotland) Acts, 1883 to 

1900 i and the Groond Quae Aet, 1880. with Notea, and Smnmary of Proeednn, 
40. By Ghbistophxb N. Johnston, M.A., Advocate. Fifth Edition. Demj 
8vo, 68. net. 

JOEAL Timar's Two Worlds. By Maubub Jokal Amthorised 

Translation by Mn Hngan Kxxtnabd. Cheap Bdition. Grown 8yo, Oa. 

EER. The Dark Ages. '' Periods of European Literatura" By 

Professor W. P. Em. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

EERE. 

Memories: Grave and Gay. By John Eeer, LL.D. With 

Portrait and other Dlostrations. Oheaper Bdition, Enlarged. Grown 8yo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

Other Memories : Old and New. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

EINGLAEE 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Einolakx. 

Oomj^ete in 9 toIs., crown 8to. Cheap reissue at 8s. 6d. each. 

Abridged Edition for Military Stndents. Eevised by 

Lieat.-OoL Sir Gsobok Stdxnham Olabkx, &.C.M.Q., B.B. Demy 8yo, 16s. ncft. 

Atlas to accompany above. Folio, 9s. net. 



History of the Livasion of the Crimea. Demy 8vo. Vol. YI. 

Winter Troubles. With a Map, 168. Vols. VII. and VIII. From the Morrow of 
Inkerman to the Death of Lord Baglan. With an Index to the Whole Work. 
With Maps and Plans. 88s 

Eothen. A New Edition, anif orm with the Cabinet Edition 

of the ' History of the Invasion of the Crimea. ' 6s. 

Ohnapsb Edition. With Portrait and Biographical Sketch ol the Author. 
Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. net. 

KNEIPP. My Water -Cnre. As Tested throngh more than 

Thirty Tears, and Described for the Healing of Diseases andthe Preseryation of 
Health. By Skbastian Enupp. With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 
Authorised EngUsh Translation from the Thirtieth German Bdition, by A. de T. 
With an Appendix, containing the Latest Developments of Plhrrer Kneipp's 
System, and a Prefitce by B. Gerard. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

LANG. 

A History of Scotland from the Roman Occnpation. By 

Akdbsw Lang. Complete in Four Volumes. D«ny 8vo, £3, 8s. net. 
VoL I. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 15s. net. 
Vol. II. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 15s. net. 
Vol. III. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 15s. net. 
Vol. IV. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 208. net. 

Tennyson. "Modem English Writers." 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, First 

Barl of Iddesleigh. With Three Portraits and a View of Pynes. Third Bdition. 
S vols, post 8vo, 81s. 6d. 

PopuLAB Edition. With Portrait and View of Pynes. Post 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

The Highlands of Scotland in 1750. From Manuscript 104 

in the King's Library, British Museum. With an Introduction by Andrxw Lanq. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

LANG. 

The Expansion of the Christian Life. The Dnff Lectnre 

for 1897. By the Bev. J. Mabshall Lang, D.D., Principal of the University of 
Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Chnrch and its Social Mission. Being the Baird Leetnre 

tor 1901. Crown 8vo, 6e. net. 
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LAWSON. 

British Economics. By W. R Lawsok. Crown Svo, 6s. net 
American Finance. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
John Bull and His Schools. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

LEHMANN. Crnmbs of Pity, and other Verses ; to which are 

added Six LivM of Great Men. By B. 0. LiHMAinr, aathor of * Axml Fngaces/ 
&c Crown 8yo, 6e. net. 

LEIOHTON. The Life History of British Serpents, and their 

Local Distribution in the British Isles. By Gssjxd B. LnoHTOir, M.D. With 
50 ninstrations. Grown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LEISHMAN. The WestminstOT Directory. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Very BeT. T. Leishmav, D.D. Crown 8to, 4b. net. 

LINDSAY. 

Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion. By Rev. 

Jaiob LixniAT. M.A., D.D., RSe., F.B.S.B.. F.G.S., Minister of the PKrish of 
St Andrew's, Kilmarnock. Demy Sro, 18s. 6a. net. 

The Progressiveness of Modem Christian Thought. Crown y 

8yo, 6s. 

Essays, Literary and Philosophical. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Significance of the Old Testament for Modem Theology. 

Orown 8yo, Is. net. 

The TeacUng Function of the Modem Pulpit. Crown 8vo, 

Is. net 

LITURGIES AND ORDERS OF DIVINE SERVICE 

(CHURCH 8BRVICB SOCIBTY). 

The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth (1662). 

With Historical Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. J. Wothkrspoon, ILA., 
of St Oswald's Edinburgh; and Thb Liturgy of Compromiss. Used in the 
Bnglish Congregation at Frankfort. From an Unpublished MS. Edited by the 
Rev. G. W. Spbott, D.D. 48. net. 

Book of Common Order. Commonly called Bjiox's Liturgy. 

Bdited by Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4b. 6d. net. 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI. Edited by Rev. 

G. W. Sprott, i5.D. 4s. net. 

Liturgy of 1637. Commonly called Laud's Liturgy. Edited 

by the Rev. Professor Cooper, D.D. 78. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Directory. Edited by Very Rev. T. LsiSH- 

MAN, D.D. 48. net. 

Euchologion. A Book of Common Order : Being Forms of 

Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and other Ordmances of the 
Church. Edited by the Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

LOBBAN. An Anthology of English Verse from Chaucer to the 

Present Day. By J. H. Lobban, M.A. Crown Svo, gilt top, 68. 

LOCKHART. 

Doubles and Quits. By Laurence W. M. Lockhart. Crown 

Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Fair to See. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Mine is Thine. New Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d 
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LORIMEK. The Author's Progress : or, The Literary Book of 

the Boad. By Adak Lorimbb. Crown 8yo, 58. net. 

LYNDEN - BELL. A Primer of Tactics, Fortification, Topo- 

maphy, and Military Law. By Lieut. • Colonel C. P. Ltndxh-Bkll. witli 
Dlagrama. Crown 8yO| 8b. net. 

MABIE. 

Essays on Nature and Culture. By Hamilton Wbioht Mabib. 

With Portrait. Fcap. Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Books and Culture. Fcap. 8yo, Ss. 6d. 
M'AULAY. The Safety of the Honours. By Allan M'Aulay. 

Crown Svo, 68. 

M*CONACHIE. Close to Nature's Heart. By Willdlm M^Con- 

ACHis, B.D. Grown Svo, Ss. 6d. net 

MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro 

cednre Act, 1887. By Nobmxv Doran Maodonald. Revised by tbe Loan 
JnsnoT-OLKBK. Svo 108. 6d 

MACKAY. The Return of the Emigrant. By Lydla Milleb 

Mackay. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 68. 

MACKEINZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative 

Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lobd Maokxvsis. 
one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Seventh Edition, Edited 
by John Kirkpatbick, M.A., LL.D., Advocate, Frotesaor of History in the 
University of Edinbui^h. 8vo, 81k. 

MACKINLAY. Garcia the Centenarian : and his Times. Being 

a Memoir of Don Manuel Garcia s Life and Labours for the advancement of 
Music and Science. By M. Stirliko Mack in lay, M.A. Ozon. With twenty 
Portraits. Demy Svo, 15s. net. 

MACLEOD. The Doctrine and Validity of the Ministry and 

Sacraments of the National Church of Scotland. By the Very Bev. Donald 
Maclvod, D.D. Being the Baird Lecture for 1908. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

MACNAMARA. The Trance. By Rachel Swete Macnamaba. 

Crown Svo, 68. 

MACPHERSON. 

Books to Read and How to Read Them. By Hectob Mac- 

PHSBSON. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Century's Intellectual Development. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
A Century of Political Development. 3s. 6d. net. 

MACPHERSON. 

A Century's Progress in Astronomy. By Hectob Mac- 

PHKBSON, Jun. Short demy Svo, 68. net. 

Through the Depths of Space: A Primer of Astronomy. 

Crown Svo, 2s. net. 

MAIR. 

A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 

relating to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs of the Church of Scotland. 
With Notes and Forms of Procedure. By the Bev. William Maib, D.D., lately 
Minister of the Parish of Barlston. New Edition, Bevised. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Speaking : or. From Voice Production to the Platform and 

Pulpit Third Edition, Bevised. Crown Svo, 2i. 
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BiAHSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to 

th« pment tima. Br Jomr Olabk MABaHMAjr, O.B.L Third and Cheaper 
■dldoii. Poet 8to, with Map. 6a. 

MARTIN. 

Poems of Giaeomo Leopardi. Translated by Sir Theodobi 

Mabsut, K.G.B. Grown Svo, 6«. net. 

The ^neid of Yirgil. Books L-YI. Translated by Sir Thio 

DOBi Mabtdv, K.O.B. Poet 8to, 78. 9d. 

Goethe's Fanst. Part L Translated into English Verse. 

Second Idition, crown Svo, 08. Ninth Edition, fcap. 8to, Be. 60. 

Goethe's Fanst. Part 11. Translated into English Verse. 

Second Idition, BeTiaed. Fcap. 8to, 08. . 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, with 

Life and Notes. S toIs. New Edition. Crown 8yo, Sla. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into English 

Verse. Third Edition. Small crown 8yo, 6s. 

The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Schiller, 

Ooethe, Uhland, and Others. Grown Svo, 7s. 0d. 

Madonna Pia: A Tragedy; and Three Other Dramas. Crown 

Svo. 7s. 0d. 

Catnllns. With Life and Notes. Second Edition, Revised 

and Gorrected. Post Svo, 7s. 0d. 

The ' Vita Nnova ' of Danta Translated with an Introduction 

and Notes. Fourth Edition. Small crown Sto, 6s. 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oehlbnsghlajeoek. 

Fcap. Sto, 58. 

Correggio : A Tragedy. By Oehlenschlaeoeb. With Notes. 

Fcap. 8yo, Ss. 

Helena Faucit (Lady Martin). By Sir Theodose Mabtin, 

K.G.B., K.G.V.O. With Five Photof^vnre Plates. Second Editicm. Demy 8yo, 
lOs. 6d. net. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. By Sir Theodobe Mabtin 

and Professor Aytoun. Third Edition. With Introduction by Sir Thkodorx 
Martin. Small crown Svo, 68. net. 

Queen Victoria as I Knew Her. Square crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
MARTIN'. On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. By 

Hklcna Fattoit, Lady Martiv. Dedicated by permiuion to Eer Moet Oracione 
Majetty the Queen. With a Portrait by Lehmann. Seventh Edition, with a new 
Preface. Demy Svo, 7b. 6d. 

MASEFIELD. Gilbert Hermer. By Chaeles Masepield. 

Crown Svo, 68. 

MASSON. Memories of London in the 'Forties. By David 

Masson. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. net. 
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MATHESOl^. 

Oan the Old Faith Live with the New t or, The Problem of 

Bvolntdon ftnd Berelatdon. By tbe Bev. Gsobok Mathxson, D.D. Third Bdi* 
tion. Grown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

The Psalmist and the Scientist ; or, Modem Valae of the Beli* 

gioiu Sentiment. Third Bdition. Orown 8vo, 5b. 

Spiritual Development of St Paul. Fonrth Edition. Or. Svo, 6b. 

The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. Second Edi- 
tion. Grown 8yo, 68. 

Sacred Songs. Third Edition. Orown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

MAXWELL. 

Dumfries and Gkbllowav. By Eight Hon. Sir Hebbsbt 

Maxwell, Bart. Being one of the Volumes of the Gounty Histories of Beotland. 
With Four Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8yo,7s. M. net 

Scottish Land-Names : Their Origin and Meaning. Being 

the Bhind Lectures in Archnolotry for 1898. Post 8yo, 68. 

Holyrood, Abbey Church, Palace, and Environs. Crown 8vo. 

Paper cover, 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

MAXWELL. Li Malay Forests. By Qeobqb Maxwbll. Crown 

8yo, ds. net. 

MELDBUM. 

The Conquest of Charlotte. By David S. Meldbum. Third 

Impression. Grown 8yo, ds. 

Holland and the Hollanders. With numerous Illustrations 

and a Map. Second Edition. Square 8vo, 68. 

The Story of Margr^el : Being a Fireside History of a Fife. 

Bhire Family. Cheap Bdition Orown 8yo, Ss. 9d. 

Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe. Crown 8vo, 68. 

MELLONE. 

Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction. By 

Stdnxt Hkbbkbt Mkllovx, M.A. Lond., D.Bo. Bdin. Post 8to, lOs. 9d. net. 

Leaders of Eeligious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 

Grown Svo, 6s. net. 

An Litroductory Text-Book of Logic. Third Edition, Ee- 

vised. Grown 8yo, 6s. 

Elements of Psychology. Crown Svo, 5s. 

MERZ. A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By John Thxodobk Msbs. Vol. I. Third Impression. Post 8to, 
lOs. 6d. net. 
VoL II., 158. net. 

MEYNELL. JohnRuskin. " Modem English Writers." By Mrs 

Msykill. Third Impression. Grown 8yo, 28. 6d. 

MICHIE. The Englishman in China during the Victorian Era. 

As ninstrated in &e life of Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.G.R, D.O.L. By Alkz- 
ANDica MiCHis. With Illnstrations, Portraits, and Maps. 8 vols, demy 8yo, 88s. 
net. 

MICKLETHWAIT. The Licensing Act, 1904. By St J. Q. 

MiOKLSTHWAiT, M.A., B.O.L., BarriBtet-at-lA^. Gto^ra. ?fs^^ *tek» ^. 's^i^ 
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MILL. 

The Colonel Sahib. A Novel By Oabbktt Mill. Second 

ImpraMion. Grown 8vo, te. 

Ottavia. Second Lnpression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Mr Montgomery : Fool. Crown Svo, 68. 
Li the Hands of the Czar. Crown Svo, 6s 
The Cardinal's Secret. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MILLAR The Mid-Eiehteenth Centnry. '* Periods of European 

Utoratara." By J. hTmillab. Grown 8to, 6s. net 

MITCHELL. The Scottish Reformation. Being the Baird 

Lootore for 1899. By the Ute Albxandki F. MircmiLL, D.D., LL.D. Edited 
by D. Hat Funcnra, LL.D. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by 
Jamei Ohxlftte, D.D. Grown 8to. 0a. 

MITCHELL. Significant Etymology. By Rev. James Mrr- 

oeaLL, D.D. Short demy 870, 78. 6d. net. 

MODERN ENOLISH WRITERa In handy crown Svo 

▼olnmes, taetefolly bound, price 8s. 6d. each. 

Matthew Arnold. By Professor Saiktsbubt. Second Im- 
pression. 

R L. Stevenson. By L. Cope Cobxfobd. Second Impression. 

John Rnskin. By Mrs Meynell. Third Impression. 

Tennyson. By AimsEW Lano. Second Edition. 

Huxley. By £j)WABD Clodd. 

Thackeray. By Chabues Whibley. 

Bro¥ming. By Prof. C. H. Hbbfoed. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wanch, Tailor hi Dalkeith. By D. M. 

MoiB. With Obuikbhank's Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Grown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 

MOMERIE. 

Dr Alfred Momerie. His Life and Work. By Mrs Momebik 

Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. By Rev. Alfred 

Williams Momkbik, M.A, D.Sc., LL.D. Eighth Edition. Enlarged. Grown 
8vO| 5s. 

Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and a Ne- 
cessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Fifth Ed., Revised. Or. Svo, to. 

Agnosticism. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Preaching and Hearing ; and other Sermons. Foar^ Edition, 

Enlarged. Grown 8vo, 5i. 

Belief in Gk>d. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 8s. 

The Future of Religion, and other Essays. Second Edition. 

Grown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

The English Church and the Romish Schism. Second Edition. 

Grown 8vo, Ss. 8d. 

Essays on the Bible. Crown Svo. {In the press. 
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MONTAOUK Military Topography, ninstrated by Practical 

Bzun]^ of A Fractlear Sal]deet. B7 Mj^or-Qenenl W. B. Moiitaovk, G.B., 
P.8.C,t Iftte Gazriflon Instraetor Intemgeaoe Depurtment, Anthor of ' Ounpalgn* 
in^ in Soath Afkioa.' With Forty-one Diii>grftm8. Grown 8to, ta. 

MUNKO. The Daft Days. Third Impression. By Neil Munbo- 

Grown Svo, 6s. 

Uniform Edition Novels* 
John Splendid. The Tale of a Poor Qentleman and the Little 

Wars of Lorn. Sixth Impresrion. Grown 8to, 8s. 6cL 

Children of Tempest: A Tale of llie Outer Isles. Crown 

8yo, 8s. 6d. 

Shoes of Fortune. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Lost Pibroch, and other Sheiling Stories. Fourth 

Impression. Grown 8to, Ss. M. 

Doom Castle: A Bomanca Second Impression. Crown 

8vo, 88. tfd. 

Gilian tiie Dreamer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MUNBO. 

Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia. 

By BoBKBT MuHBO, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.B.B.B. Second Bditlon, Reyised 
and Bnlarged. With nnmerons illnstntions. Demy 8to, lis. Sd. net 

Prehistoric Problems. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 

8to, lOi. net 



MUNBO. On Valuation of Property. By William Muinxo. 

, i^Mty's Assessor of Bailways and Guials for Scotland. Second 

Bdition. Revised and Bnlarged. 8yo, 8s. 6d. 
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MYBES. A Manual of Classical Geography. By John L. Mybbs. 

Grown Svo. [In tht pnss. 



NEWCOMBE. Village, Town, and Jungle Life in India. By 

A. C. NxwcoMBS. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net 

NICHOLSON AND LYDEKKER 

A Manual of PaliBontology, for the Use of Students. With a 

General Introduction on the Prin(^les of Pal»ontol^y. By Professor H. 
Allvtkx Nicholson and Richard Ijtdkkkkb, B.A. Turd Bdition, entirely 
Rewritten and greatly Bnlarged. 8 vols. 8vo, £8, 88. 

NICOL. 

Becent Archaeology and the Bible. Being the Croall 

Lectures for 1898. By the Rev. Thomas Niool, D.D., Professor of Diviniliy 
and Biblical Oriticism in the University of Aberdeen ; Author of * Recent Bx* 
plorations in Bible Lands.' Demy Svo, 98. net. 

The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. Being the 

Baird Lecture for 1907. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

NISBET. The Forester: A Practical Treatise on British Forestry 

and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents, and F<Mrester8. By Johjt 
NisBET, D.CBkj. In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, with 285 IllustrationB, 42s. net. 

NOBILI. A Modem Antique : A Florentine Story. By 

RicoABDO NoBiLi. Growu Svo, 6s. 
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NOBLE. 

The Edge of Circumstance. By Edwakd Noblb. Crown Svo, 

6s. Gneap Edition, royal 8vo, paper coyer, 6d. 

Waves of Fate. Crown Svo, 68. 

Fisherman's Gkit: A Story of the Thames Estuary. Crown 

8to. 6a. 

The Qrain Carriers. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

NOYES. 

Poems by Alfred Notes. Ys. 6d. net. 

The Foi-est of Wild Thyme : A Tale for Children under Ninety. 

Grown Svo, 5a. net. 

Drake : An English Epic. Books 1.-111. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
Forty Singing Seamen. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 



O. The Yellow War. By O. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition. 

Royal 8yo, 6d. 

OLIPHANT. 

Piccadilly. With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. New Edi- 

tiout 8a. 6d. Oheap Edition, boarda, Sa. 6d. 

Episodes in a Life of Adventure; or, Moss from a Boiling 

stone. Gheaper Edition. Poet Svo, Sa. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. 

Annals of a Publishing House. William Blackwood and his 

Sons ; Thetr Manudne and Friends. By Mrs Oliphant. With Four Portralta. 
Third Edition. I>em7 8yo. Vola. I. and II. £S, Sa. 

A Widow's Tale, and other Stories. With an Introductory 

Note by J. M . Babbib. Second Edition. Grown 8to, 6a. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. New Edition. Crown Svo, 

doth, 8a. 6d. 

Katie Stewart. Illustrated boards, 2s. 6d. 

Valentine and his Brother. New Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Sons and Daughters. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

OMOND. The Eomantic Triumph. "Periods of European 

Literature." By T. 8. Omond. Crown Svo, Ss. net. 

O'NEILL. Songs of the Olens of Antrim. By Moiba O'Neill. 

Twelfth Impreaaion. Grown 8vo 8a. 6d. 
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PAGE. 

Intermediate Text-Book of G^eology. By Professor Lapworth. 

Foaaded on Or Page's ' Introdactory Text- Book of Geology.' Crown Svo, 58. 

Advanced Text-Book of Gteology. New Edition. Kevised and 

enlarged by Professor Lapwobth. Crown 8vo. [In the prem. 

Introductory Text -Book of Physical Geography. Crown 

8vo, 2& 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Crown Svo, 68. 
Physical Gfeography Examinator. Crown Svo, sewed, 9d. 

PAEEEK. Miss Lomax : Millionaire. By Bessie Pabkeb. 

Crown Svo, 68. 

PATEKSON. Peggotts ; or, The Indian Contingent By Mab- 

OABBT Patebson. CrowB Bvo, 6s. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Qneen'a 

Body-Onard lor Scotland. By Sir Jaiob BALtouB Paul, Adyoeate of the Soottdab 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other ninstrations. MH, la. 

PEARSK 

The Hearseys : Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family. 

By Colonel Huoh Pkarsk, D.S.O. Demy Svo, 158. net. 

Memoir of the Life and Military Services of Viscount Lake, 

Baxon Lake of Delhi and Laswaree, 1744-1808. With Portraits, &c. Demy Svo, 
15s. net. 

PEILE. Clanbrae: A Golfing Idyll. By Pentland Peile. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Edited by Pro- 

feasor SAnrrsBUBY. For Hat of Vdiwmei, tee page 8. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by William Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, UnlTsnity 
of St An^ws. Cheap Re-isiBae in Shilling Yolmnes net. 

[For ListofVdiwiuet aeepagel, 

POLLOE. The Course of Time : A Poem. By Robert Pollok, 

A.M. New Edition. With Portrait. Foap. Sro, gilt top, Ss. M. 

PRINGLE-PATTISON. 

Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 

Qerman Answers to Hnme. Balfour Philosophical Leotores, University of 
Edinburgh. By A. Skth PBiNOLB-PArnsoN, LL.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the 
British Academy, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Bdlnbnrgh UnlTersity. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Hegelianism and Personality. Balf oar Philosophical Lectures. 

Second Series. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Man's Place in the Cosmos, and other Essays. Second Edition, 

Enlarged. Post Svo, 6a. net 
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PRINGLE-PATTISON. 

Two Leotorei on Theiam. Delivered on the oocadoii of the 

Hamnloimtiimli] Oelabniion ot Prtnoeton Unhrenltj. Grown t^o, Ss 6d. 

The Philosophical Radicals and Other Essays, including 

Ohaptera repnntad on iho Philoiophy of Religion in Kant and HegeL Oxown 
8to, te. net. 

PUBLIC GEmSRAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 

from 1707 to 1M7, witti Ohronolosioftl Tilde snd Index. 8 toIs. luge Sfo, £8, te. 
Alio PnbUehed Annually with General Index. 

BANJITSINHJL The Jabilee Book of Cricket By Psoroi 

RAVjiranmji. 

PoruLAm Bi>iTiOM. With 107 foil-page Dlnftratiana. Sixth Bditian. Large 
erown 8t0| 6a. 

Snpimrr Bdrioit. With a eeleetlon of the ninatratloiia. 

ROBERTSON. 

Early Religions of Israel. New and Revised Edition. Crown 

8yo. [In tkt press. 

The Poetry and the Religion of the Psalms. The Croall 

Leetnrea, 1898-M. Br Jamxb Bobkbtbov, D.D., Profeeeor of Oriental Langnagea 
in the Univentty of Qlaagow. . Demy 8to, ISi. 

ROBERTSON. 

A History of German Literature. By John G. Robsbtson, 

Fh.D., Profeeeor of Q«rman, Univereity of London. Demy 8yo, lOa. Od. net. 

Schiller after a Century. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

RONALDSHAY. 

On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. By the Eabl of 

BoHALDBHAY, M.P. With numeroos lUastrationa and Mape. Boyal 8to, 
818. net 

Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. With numerous 

ninstrationa and Mape. Boyal 8to, Sle. net 

RUTLAND. 

Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the Dukb or RuTLAim, 

Q.O.B. (LoBD JoHH MAmnss). New Bdition. Crown 8yo, Sb. 6d. 

Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Piti 

and Gharlee Dnke of Bntland, Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With 
Introductory Note laj Johh Dvkx of Butlavo. 8tO| 7b. 6d. 

The Collected Writings of Janetta, Duchess of Rutland. With 

Portrait and Illnstrations. S toIb. post Svo, 15b. net 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Account 

of the Women'B AssoclationB of Gttmsaa xmder the Bed OroBS. By the DvoEBBt 
OF BuTLAHD (Lady Johh MAmoDtB). Orown 8vo, 1b. Od. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Tears of the Earl 

of Beaconafleld, E.G. Sixth Bdition. 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d* 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 

Becreation Booms and Free Libraries. With Bemarka on Starting ana Ifalii* 
taining them. Beoond Bdition. Grown 8to, 1b. 
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RUTLAND. 

A Seqnel to Rich Men's Dwellings, and other Oooadonal 

Papen. Grown 8to, 9m, (kl. 

Enconraginff Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 

Alms of Gmlds, Nottingliftm Social Gold*, Bzisting Inftitatloiui, fte.| fte« 
Grown 8to, la. 

SAINTSBURY. 

A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Eoropa From 

the Barltest Texts to the Preaent Day. By Obobos SAnrasBunT, jLA. (Ozon.) 
Hen. LL.D. (Aberd-X Frofeaaor of Bhetorio and Bnglish literature in the Uniyar 
aity of Bdinbnrgh. In 8 Tob. demy 8yo. VoL L— Olaaaifial and Me^toval Oriti- 
ciam. . 168. net. 

Vol. II.— From the Benaiaaanoe to the Decline of Bii^teenth Oentory Ortho- 
do^. 208. net 
VoL IIL— Nineteenth Oentory. SOa. net. 

Matthew Arnold. '* Modem English Writers." Second Edi- 
tion. Grown 8vo, 2s. 6d 

The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory (18th 

and 18th Gentories). "Periods of Bnropean Literature." Grown 8to, 5a. net, . 

The Earlier Renaissance. *' Periods of European Literature." 

Grown 8yo, 6s. net. 

The Later Nineteenth Century. "Periods of European 

Literatore." Grown 8vo, 5s. net. 

"SCOLOPAX." A Book of the Snipe. By Sgolopax. 

niostrsted. Grown 8yo, 6s. net. 

SCOTT. Tom Cringle's Log. By Mighakl Soott. New Edition. 

With 10 FoU-page ulnstrations. Grown 8to, 8b. 8d. 

SCUDAMORK Belgium and the Belgians. By Ctbil Sguda- 

MORI. Witii ninstraUons. Square crown 8yo, Gs. 

SELLAE. Recollections and Lnpressions. By R M. Sellar. 

With Bight Portraits. Fonrth Impression. Demy 8yo, 10s. 6d. net. 

SELLAR. Muggins of the Modem Side. By EDMXTin) Sellab. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

SETH. A Study of Ethical Principles. Bt Jambs Sbth, M.A., 

Professor of Moral Philoaophy in the University of Bdinhnzgh. Eighth Bditton, 
Revised. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SHARPLEY. Aristophanes— Pax. Edited, with Litroduetion 

and Notes, by H. Shabplxy. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

SHAW. Securities over Moveables. Four Lectures delivered at 

the Bequest of the Society of Accountants in Edinhurgh, the Institute of Ae* 
countaots and Actuaries in Glasgow, and the Institute of Bankera in Scotland, 
in 1002-8. Demy 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 

SILLERY. A Curtain of Cloud. By Major C. Sillery. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 

SIMPSON. Side-Lights on Siberia. Some account of the Great 

Siberian Iron Road: The Prisona and Exile System. By Professor J. T. 
SmpaoH, D.Be. With numeroua muatrationa and a May. 1tam:f &to> V«&. 
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SKELTON. The Handbook of PubUc Health. A New Edition, 

BeviMd by Jaiob PAmw Maodouoall, Advocate, Seoretary to the Local 
GoTemment Board tox Scotland, Joint- Antiior of * The ^uish Gonncil Goide for 
Scotland,' and Aujah Murray, Ohief Clerk of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. In Two Parte. Grown 8vo. Part I.— The PabUc Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1897, with Notes. 8t.6d.net. 

SEEINK Fontenoy, and Oreat Britain's share in the War of the 

Aostrian Snooeaaion. By F. H. Skkihx. With Map, PUna, and Illustrationa. 
Deny 8vo, Sla. net 

SMITR 

The Transition Period. ''Periods of European Literature." 

By G. GnnooBT Skitb. Grown 8vo. 5a. net 

Specimens of Middle Scots. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SMITH. Eetrievers, and how to Break them. By lieutenant- 

Oolcnel Sir Hnrnv Smith, K.G.B. With an Introduction by Mr S. B. SHmLnr, 
Prealdent of the Kennel Cnnb. Dedicated by apecial permiMion to ELB.H. tha 
Dnke of Oomwall and York. Grown 8vo, 68. 

SNELL. The Fourteenth Oentury. «< Periods of European 

Literature." By F. J. Svbll. Grown 8vo, Ss. net 

"SON OP THE MARSHES, A." 

From Spring to Fall: or, When Life Stirs. By *' A Sok of 

THK Mabbhis." Gheap Uniform Edition. Grown 8vo, Sa. 0d. 

Within an Hour ox London Town : Among Wild Birds suid 

their Haonta. Bdited by J. A. Owsv. Gheap Uniform Edition. Gr. 8vo, 81. 6d. 

With the Woodlanders and by the Tide. Cheap Uniform 

Edition. Grown 8vo, 8b. 6d. 

On Surrey Hills. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 
Annals of a Fishing Villaga Cheap Umform Edition. Crown 

8vo, 8i. Sd. 

SORLET. 

The Ethics of Naturalism. By W. B. Soblet, Litt.D., L.L.D. 

Fellow of the British Academy, Fellow of Trinity Gollege, Gambridge, ProfiBBaor 
of Moral Philosophy, University of Gambridge. Second Edition. Grown 8to 
6s. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 

SPROTT. 

The Worship and 0£Blces of the Church of Scotland. By 

George W. Sprott, D.D. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland, com- 
monly known as John Knox's litorgy. With Historical Introdaotion and Illna* 
trative Notes. C^wn Svo, is. 6d. net. 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James YI. Edited, with 

an Introduction and Notes. Grown Svo, 4s. net. 

Euchologion: A Book of Common Order. Crown Svo, 

4s. 6d. net. 

8TEEVENS. 

Things Seen : Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. By the 

late G. W. Btekvenb. Edited by G. S. Stbest. With a Memoir by W. E. 
HnmiBT, and a Photogravure reptodoetiMi of OoUier'a Portrait. Memorial Edi- 
tion. Grown Svo, 6a. 
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STEEVENS. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith, and Egypt in 1898. Memorial 

EditioD. Grown Svo, 68. 

In India. With Map. Memorial Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. With 8 Maps and Flanlu 

Memorial Bditdon. Orown 8to, 6i. 

The Land of the Dollar. Memorial Edition. Crown 8yo, 68. 
Glimpses of Three Nations. Memorial Edition. Cr. 8yo, 6s. 
Monologues of the Dead. Memorial Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
W^th the Conqaering Turk. With 4 Maps. Ch. Ed. Cr. 8yo, 6s. 

STEPHENS. 

The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the Farmer, 

Farm-Btewud, Floiigbnuui, Shepherd, fiedger, Flum-Labonrer, Field-Workn, 
and Oattie-man. lUnstrated with nmneroaB rortrails of Animala and Bngrayingi 
of Implements, and Flans of Farm Buildings. Fifth Bdition. Beyised, and 
In great part Be- written, bv Jamks Macomnald, F.RS.B., Seoretanr Tnphiiiwii 
and Agricoltoral Society of Scotland. Complete in Six Divisional yolmnesi 
bound in doth, eadi lOs. M., or handsomely boond, in 8 Tolnmes with leatbor 
back and gilt top, £8, 8s. 

STEPHENS. The Eddy. By Kiocaedo Stephens. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

STEWAET. Hand Immemor. Eeminiscenoes of Legal and 

Social Life in Bdinbnrgh and London, 1850-11K)0. By Oharxjb Stbwabt. ^Utti 
10 Photogravure Plates. Boyal 8yo, 78. 6d. 

STEWART Ain> CUFF. Practical Nnrsing. By Isla. Stbwabt, 

Matron of St Barth<^omew'8 Hospital, London ; and Hkbbvbt B. Guff, M.D., 
F.B.O.S., Medical Superintendent North-Bastem Fever Hospital, Tottenham, 
London. With Diagnuns. In 8 vols, crown 8vo. VoL I. Second Bdition. 
8s. 6d. net. VoL II., 8s. 6d. net. 

Also in 1 Volume, 5s. net. 

STODDABT. John Stnart Blackie : A Biography. By AmrA 

M. Stoddart. Pofolab Bditiov, with Portrait. Orown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

8T0RM0NTH. 

Dictionary of the English Language, Prononncing, Etymo- 
logical, and Explanatory. By the Bev. Jamxs Stobmohth. Bevised uj the 
Bev. P. H. Fhslp. Library Bdition. New and Oheaper Bdition, witii Supple- 
ment. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 18s. net. 

Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 

Language. Including a very Ooj^ous Selection of Sdentiflo Terms. For nse in 
Schools and Gollegea, and as a Book of (General Beferenoe. The Fronundatton 
carefolly revised by the Bev. P. H. Phxlp, M.A. Oantab. Sixteenth Bdition, 
Bevised. Orown 8vo, pp. 1000. Ss. net. 

Handy Dictionary. New Edition, thoroughly Bevised. By' 

WiLUAM Batvx. 16mo, Is. 

STORY. William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From Letters, 

Diaries, and Recollections. By Hjenby Jaiob. With 2 Portraits. In 2 vds. poat 
8vo, 248. net. 

STRAIN. A Prophet's Reward. By E. H. Strain. Crown 8vo, 

6s. 
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STNOK The Story of the World. By M. R Sthqs. With 

Oolonred FrontUpiacM and nimerou Illuftnttcmi I7 B. M. Bthob, A.B.B., 
and Mapt. S you, St. 6d. aaeh net. 



THEOBALD. A Text-Book of Agricoltnral Zoology. By Fred. 

V. Thbobald. Wlfh nnmeroiu Illiistratlona. Crown 8to, 8«. 6d. 

THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Qarden. By David 

Thomsov. Grown 8to, ftt. 

THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cnltiyation of the 

Gmpa YUiA. By William THomoM, Tweed Vineyude. Tenth Sdltton. 8vo, 5e. 

THOMSON. History of the Fife Light Horse. By CJolonel 

AmrnuTHm Thombgit. With namerotui Portraits. Small 4to, 218. net. 

THORBXJRN. 

The Punjab in Peace and War. By S. S. Thobbubn. Demy 

8vo, ISa. 6d. net. 

Lidia's Saint and the Viceroy. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THURSTON. 

The Circla By Eathebinb Cboil Thubston. Fifth Lnpres- 

■ion. Grown 8yo. Gs. 

John Chilcote, M.F. Fourteenth Impression, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Cheap BdiUon, paper cover, 6d. 

The Mystics. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Fly on the Wheel. Crown Svo, 6s. 

TIELE. Elements of the Science of Religion. Part L— Morpho- 

loglcaL Fart IL— Ontological. Being the Gifford Leetnrea dellTered before the 
Univenity of Bdinhnxvh in 1896-98. By G; P. Tmlx, TheeL D., IdttD. (Bonon. X 
Hon. M.B.A.S., fte., Professor of the Science of Bdigion, in the Univenity of 
Leiden. In S vola. post 8yo, 7s. (ki. net. each. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL. 

TUBAL BOCSBTT OF SCOTLAND. Published annually, price 6b. 

TRAVERS. 

Tlie Way of Escape. A Novel. By Gbaham Tbavxbs (Mar- 
garet Todd, M.D.) Second Impression. Grown 8to, 6s. 

Mona Maclean, Medical Student. A Novel. Cheap Edition, 

royal 8yo, paper cover, M. 

Windyhaugh. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Fellow Travellers. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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TRUSCOTT. The Marriage of Aminta. By L. Pabsy Tbusoott. 

Grown 8yo, da. 

TULLOOH. 

Modem Theories in Philosophy and Religion. By John 

TuLLOOH, D.D., Principal of 8t Mary's Oollflge in the Univenity of St 
Androwi, and one of ner Majeaty's Ohaplaina in Ordinary tn Sootland. 
Syo. 168. 

TURNER The History of Local Taxation in Scotland. By 

Stanlkt H0B8FALL TuBNiR, M.A. Grown Svo, 5s. net. 

TWEEDIK The Arabian Horse: His Country and People. 

§f Major-Owuond W. Twudu, G.B.I.1 Bengal Staff Oorps; for many years 
.B.M.'s Gonacd-Gennral, Baghdad, and PoUtieal BeaUent for the Oovemment 
of India in Torldsh Arabia. In one voL royal ito, with Seven Oolonred Platet 
and other ninstrationB, and a Map of the Gonntry. Large Paper Edition. Price 
£6, 68. net. 

VAUGHAN. The Romantic Revolt By Prof essor C. E. Vatohan. 

Grown 8yo, 6s. net. 

VOYAGE OF THE "SCOTIA,'' THE. Being the Record of 

a Voyage of Exploration in Antartic Seas. By Thrxx of ths Btait. Demy 
Syo, 21s. net. 

WADDELL. 

Christianity as an Ideal By Rev. P. Hatbly Waddell, B.D. 

Grown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

Essays on Faith. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

WARREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKS:- 

Diary of a Late Physician. CAoth, Ss. 6d. ; boards, Sa ; paper 

cover, is. 

Now sind Then. The Lily and the Bee. InteUectmal and 

Moral Development of the Present Age. is. 6d. 

Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and jQridicaL 58. 
WATSON. The Skipper. By Gilbeet Watson. Crown Svo, 8s. 
WATT. By Still Waters. By Maglban Watt. Is. 6d. net 

Leather, 2s. net. 

WENLET. Aspects of Pessimism. By R M. Wenley, M.A., 

D.Sc., D.Phil., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, U.S.A. 
Grown Svo, 6s. 

WHIBLET. 

Thackeray. "Modem English Writers." By Charles 

WHiBiiSY. Grown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

William Pitt. With Portraits and Caricatures. Crown Svo, 

6s. net. 

American Sketches. Crown Svo, 6s, 
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WILLIAMSON. Ideals of Ministry. By A. Wallace Wiuulam- 

MMi, D.D., Bt OathlMrf ■, BdinlmrglL Grown 8to, &■. 6d. 

WII£ON. The Prophets azid Prophecy to the Close of the Eightii 

Centorj b.c. By the Ber. AuoAimBB Wilboh, M. A, Minister of Ythen wellB, 
Aberdeenahire. With Introdnetory Freikee by the Ber. Allah Mknzbb, D.D., 
Profeiaor of BibUeal Grlticitm in &e Uniyezsitj of St Andrewi. Feap. Svo, Is. 
net. 

WILSON. 

Works of Professor lIHlson. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 

Pr o f lBSBO i fnutiBB. IS toIs. erown 8to, AS, 8s. 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket. S vols., 8s. 

Isle of Palms, City of the Plagne, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., 16s. 

The Noctes Ambrosiann. 4 vols., 16s. 

Homer and his Trakislators, and the Oreek Drama. Crown 

8T0, 4s. 

WORSLEY. 

Homer's Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 

e^penserlsn Stsnss. By Philip Stahhopk Wobslbt, M.A New snd Ohesper 
Boition. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Homer's Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and Prof. Gon- 

ington. S Tols. erown 8to, Sis. 

WOTHERSPOON. 

Eyrie Eleison ("Lord, have Mercy''). A Mannal of Private 

Prayers. With Notes and Additional Matter. By H. J. Wothsbspoon, M.A., 
of St Oswald's, Edinburgh. Oloth, red edges. Is. net ; limp leather, Is. 6d. net 

Before and After. Being Part L of ' Eyrie Eleison.' Cloth, 

limp, 6d. net. 

The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth (1552) along 

with the Lltnrgy of Oompromise, edited by Rev. O. W. Spbott, D.D. Crown 
8yo, 4s. net. 
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